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SECT: Vn. 


HE RY VIII. dies, p. t. Subſtance of Year. 


his ſpeech to the Parliament, towards the 28th Jar. 
end of his reign, p. 2. A ſhort review of his cha-1 547+ · 


racter, p. 4. Laſt act of cruelty, p. 5. Remark- 
able argument of his want of good faith, related 
by the CARDIN AL, ibid. Manner of his death, 
P. 7. The CaRDIN AL endeavours to avail him- 
ſelf of it, to the advantage of his country, p. 8. 
Writes to the Pope, ibid. Writes to the Englzb 


Privy Council, p. 10. Tries to engage the Em- 


peror in the ſame intereſt, p. 12. Addreſſes an 
apology to Edward VI. brief account of that per- 


formance, p. 13. Edward's diſpoſitions and edu- 


cation, p. 14. Changes in the ancient worſhip 
that took place immediately on his acceſſion, ex- 


emplified particularly in what concerns the holy 


Euchariſt, ibid. Plunder of the churches, p. 16. 
Somerſet-houſe raiſed on complicated rapine and ſa- 
crilege, ibid. Further innovations in religion, 
p. 17. Various ſects riſe up; foreign ſectaries 
called over, p. 18. Univerſal conſent of hiſto- 
rians, as to theſe facts, p. 19. Revolutions in 


the ſtate, no leſs than in the church, p. 20. In- 


* 


ſorrections, p. 21. The demands of the inſur- 
gents, ibid. Duke of Somer/et's ambition, abuſe 


of power, and fall, p. 22. Carxpinat PoLz's 
| A 3 employment 
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vi 


Year. 


CO N4TXE}NT Sv. 
employment during theſe confuſions, p. 24. Death 


toth Nov. of Paul III. Deſcription of a conclave, ibid. The 


1549- 


1333. 


major part of the Cardinals agree to chooſe Car- 
DINAL PoLEt Pope, p. 25. In what manner he 
receives the overture, p. 26. Exempt from am 
bition, p. 27. Writes, during the conclave, on 
the duties of the Papacy, ibid. The different im- 
preſſion his behaviour makes on two Cardinals, 
P. 28. His anſwer to another, who reproached 
him with aſpiring to the Papacy, p. 29, Calum- 
nies ſpread concerning him, ibid. Unanimity of 
the electors who engaged their votes in his favour, 
p. 31. His anſwer to Cardinal Farneſe, on his 
deſiring him to conſent to his election, and to re- 
ceive the homage, p. 32. A ſecond deputation 
to him, with the ſame meſſage, ibid. Change of 
affairs in the conclave, p. 33. Cardinal de Mon- 
ti choſen Pope; his ſpeech to the Engliſh Cax bi- 
NAL, ibid. The behaviour of the latter, when 
the conclave broke up, p. 34. Occaſion on which 
he wrote on the duties of the Papacy, ibid. Returns 
to the government of Viterbo; which, after three 


years, he reſigns, and retires from public life, 


5.35. 
SECT. VII. 


CanDinal Ports, on Edward VIth's death, 18 
appointed, by the Pope, LE OATE to the Princeſs 


- Mary, p. 37. The purport of his credentials, 


P. 39. and of his letter to the Queen concerning 


this commiſſion, p. 40. The Queen's anſwer, 


Pp. 43. The French Ambaſſador informs his court 
of theſe meaſures, p. 46. Character of the Prin- 


ceſs Mary, at this period of her life, p. 47. She 
defeats the treaſonable deſigns of the Duke of Nor- 
Aug. 22d, thumberland, p. 49. Declaration of that noble- 


man at his execution, p. 53. By what acts the 


Queen 
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CONTENT S. 
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Queen began her reign, p. 54. She ſends the Year. 


LEOATE a detail of her affairs, and aſks his ad- 
vice, p. 56. What conduct he judges moſt ſa- 
lutary, p. 61. He ſets out on his journey to 
England; and diſpatches from Trent a courier to 
the Emperor and French King, and informs them 
of the peace he was to negotiate, on the part of 
the Pope, between the two courts, p. 68. Is 
ſtopped at Dilingen by order of Charles V. The 
reaſon of this ſtay, p. 70. The Queen's marriage 
with that Monarch's ſon agreed on, p. 71. Ad- 
vances towards a return to the ancient worſhip 
made by the Engliſh legiſlature, p. 73. Wyat's 
rebellion; the Queen's maſterly ſpeech, by which 
ſhe exhorts the citizens of London to oppoſe it, 
ibid. Suppreſſion of the rebellion ; and manner 


of Lady Jane Gray's death, p. 75, 76. The Em- Fes. 6h, 
peror conſents to the Lec aTEe's coming to him at 1554: 


Bruſſels, p. 78. The Queen conſults him con- 
cerning the vacant Biſhoprics: The reaſon for de- 
priving ſeveral Biſhops of their ſees, and the cha- 
racter of theſe Prelates, ibid. Contrivance of a 
pretender to the See of York, to thruſt himſelf in- 
to that Archbiſhopric, detected by the LEOATE, 
and defeated, p. 79. The Emperor refuſes to let 
him proceed on his journey till after the Queen's 
marriage with his ſon: He ſets out for Paris, on 
the treaty of peace between Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. draws up, on the road, a plan of it, of which 
an abſtract is given, p. 82. et ſeq. The eſteem 
he is held in by the French King, p. 88. On his 
return to Bruſſels, the Emperor ſtill puts off his 
departure for England: His letter to the court of 
Rome, on a report that his diſappointments made 
him deſirous to be recalled; and his ſentiments of 
the Queen's marriage with the Prince of Spain, 
p. 90. Abſtract of another letter, which throws 
a light on his conduct in this whole negotiation, 
F Za and 
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SAO WT ENDS 


and on his character in general, p. 94. The Em- 
peror, to juſtify the delays of the LecAaTE's jour- 
ney, will have his Legantine Powers examined 
by the Engli/b miniſtry : Abſtract of theſe powers: 
Teſtimony given of the LEOATE in one of the 
patents, in which they are contained, p. 99. The 
Queen's marriage with Philip: Qualities which 
formed the character of this Prince, p. 105. The 


29th Jh, LEGATE congratulates him and the Emperor on 


1554» 


27d Nov. 
1554 


this alliance: His Legantine Powers are enlarged, 
Pp. 107. Urges the Emperor to conſent to his 
departure for England, p. 110, Philip ſends over 
the Count of Horne to notify to him his marriage, 
P. 113. He informs the Pope of the objections 
made by the Emperor, to his proceeding on his 
Journey, p. 115. The like hindrances put to it 
in England, and the LecaTte's remonſtrance to 
Philip concerning them, p. 116. Philip ſends the 
Emperor's Ambaſſador at his court, to inform the 
LOGCATE of the ſtate of the nation; his reply, 
p. 118. The Engliſh Ambaſſador at the Empe- 
ror's court writes to the Queen the cogent reaſons 
for the LEOATE“'s Lee taking place, ibid. His 
attainder is reverſed, and the Lords Paget and 
Haſtings, with a train of gentlemen, ſent to invite 
him to his country, p. 120. 


+ eee 


CARDIN AH Pore met at Graveſend by the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham and Earl of Shrewſbury, p. 124. 
Appears in the character of LERGATE: His recep- 
tion by the King and Queen, p. 125. His ſpeech 
in Parliament, which is anſwered by the High 
Chancellor Gardiner, p. 127. The manner in 
which he reconciles the nation to the Catholic 
Church, p. 129. Some reflexions on this great 

| event, 


e 


a a N H ir 
event, p. 131. At the requeſt of the magiſtrate, Year. 
he enters the city of London, in quality of L- zoth Now. 
GATE : Gardiner's ſpeech on this occaſion, p. 131. 

The ſubſtance of an important and accurate act 

of parliament, by which the nation's return to the 

ancient worſhip is confirmed by the whole legiſla- 

ture; and the abbey lands ſettled on the lay poſ- 

ſeſſors, p. 135, et ſeg. A groundleſs objection to 

this ſettlement made by Fra- Paulo and Biſhop 

Burnet, p. 143, et ſeq. The LEOATE ſends the 

Pope an account of this revolution, p. 146. Phi- 

{ip writes to him on the ſame ſubject: Letters 

which paſs between Hepry II. and the LEOATE, , Dec. 
on the ſame, p. 148. He informs the Pope of | 
different concerns, p. 151. On the death of Ju- och Mar, 
lius and Marcellus, the Queen and French King 1555. 
are deſirous to advance him to the Papacy; which 
meaſure is prevented by the ſudden election of 

Paul IV. p. 152. In what manner the Exgliſbz zd May, 
Ambaſſadors, who are ſent to Rome on the part of 

the Sovereign and Nation, are received, p. 154. 

The Pope erects Ireland into a kingdom, p. 156. 5th June. 
The LecaTE goes to Flanders, as mediator of 

peace between France and the Emperor; Succeſs 

of this negotiation, and his return to England, 8th June. 
p. 157, et ſeq. He writes to the goyernor of 
Philip's ſon, on the education of Princes, p. 163. 

Philip ſets out for Bruſſels to take poſſeſſion of the 8th Jh. 
Spaniſh dominions, p. 165. Appoints the LE“ 

GATE chief of the Engliſh council, p. 166. The 16th See. 
LeEcarTE, with Gardiner, reforms the ſtudies of 

the univerſity of Oxford, p. 169. Death of Gar- 

diner, and ſentiments of the LłꝭOATE on this in- 

cident: Character of Gardiner, p. 170. The Lz- 

GATE calls a national ſynod, which, under twelve 1 1th Now, 
heads, ſets forth the ſtate of the nation with re- 

ſpect to doctrine and morals : The chief diforders 

which the errors and licentiouſneſs of the two late 


| reigns 
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| | Fear. reigns had given occaſion to; and the remedies 
4 which he judged moſt ſuited to the amendment of 
4 them, p. 172. The acknowledged excellence and 
| fitneſs of theſe decrees, p. 195. And the depra- 
14 ved condition of the people, inferred from an ob- 
I! | {ſervation made by the LEOATE at the concluſion 
lh of the Synod, p. 197. 
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| For what miſdeeds Archbiſhop Cranmer was at- 
tainted of high treaſon, and condemned to death, 
1 p. 200. The LEOGATE endeavours to bring him 
| to a ſenſe of his guilt, p. 202. He is condemned 
| 19th Jan. for hereſy, and the ſentence reviſed and confirm- 


rh, ed at Rome, p. 205. He abjures his palt errors, 
in hopes of life, and then revokes his abjuration, 
and is put to death, p. 206. Inſtances of the like 
Ii ſeverity exerciſed by himſelf, for religious cauſes, 
Fi in the former reigns, p. 208. Account of his 

| education ; his inconſiſtencies and prevarications, 
in religion under Henry, Edward, and Mary, p. 209. 
His claim to the panegyric beſtowed on him by 
Dr. Burnet, examined, p. 214. Other perſons 
put to death for hereſy, p. 216. The ſtatutes on 
which they ſuffered, p. 217. The treaſonable 
practices which moved the government to put 
theſe laws in execution, p. 218. The LEOGATE's 
moderation in theſe tranſactions, atteſted by un- 
i exceptionable vouchers, p. 219. And related by 
. himſelf, p. 221. One inſtance alledged as an ex- 
. ception to this behaviour, p. 223. Who the per- 
ſons were who ſeem to have chiefly countenanced 
theſe cruelties, ibid. Some obſervations on the 
tenets and practice of the church of Rome, relative 
to the penalties inflicted on heretics, p. 224. The 
LztcaTE, on Cranmer's execution, nominated to 
the See of Canterbury, p. 227. Ordained Prieſt 
and Biſhop, p. 228. By what works of Chriſtian 


piety 
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p. 229. He is choſen Chancellor of the univer- It April, 


mark on the ſame, p. 271. Death of Queen Ma- 17th Nev. 


COW EN WM TT 2 X1 
piety he ſignalizes the beginning of his primacy, Year. 


ſities of Cambridge and Oxford: His memorable let 1530. 
ter to the latter, p. 229, 230. Reviſes the ſta- 
tutes; flouriſhing ſtate of this learned and illuſtri- 

ous body in his time, p. 231. His correſpon- 
dence with Ignatius Loyola, p. 232, et ſeq. 


S EE TH. 


War between Paul IV. and Philip, p. 237. Neven. 
Origin of this Pope's malevolence to the Englip 556. 
L.EGATE, p. 239. He writes to Paul, p. 240. 

War declared between France and England, p. 241. 

Paul recalls the Lecarsz, and appoints William *5 Jas. 
Peyto in his ſtead, p. 245. The Queen oppoſes 
theſe meaſures: Letters which paſs between the 14th Jane. 
Pope and her, p. 246. CaRDINAL Porz lays 

down his character of Legate; his letter to the 

Pope; diſſimulation of the latrer, p. 249. His 
enmity to the LecarTE's friend, Priuli, p. 252. 

The LOA Es fine remonſtrance to the Pope, on 

theſe unbecoming proceedings, p. 252, et ſeq. 

The character of Paul IV. in the note of p. 253, 

et ſeq. The LEOATE's letter to the Cardinal of 3oth Mar. 
Trani, on the ſame ſubje& on which he wrote to 538. 
the Pope, p. 264, et /eg. Some reflexions on the 
CARDINAL's behaviour during this ill treatment 

from the Pope, of which there is no farther men- 

tion, p. 267. Death of Charles V. character of 

that Prince, p. 268. Motive to which ba- 23d Schi. 
anus aſcribes his abdication, p. 269. Fenclon's re- 


ry, p. 272. The juſtice which Proteſtant hiſto:- 
rians have done to this Princeſs, p. 273. Car- 
DINAL PoLE's laſt ſickneſs, p. 274. His will, 
ibid. Account of Lewis Priuli, his executor, 
p. 275, et ſeg. Writes to the Queen a ſhort time 
before he dies, p. 277. Prepares himſelf to die, 
* ibid. 


„ ͤ ́V 'n znSs | 
Year. ibid. With what ſentiments he hears the news of 
the Queen's death, p. 278. The diſpoſition in 


which he receives the laſt ſacraments, and dies; 


ibid. His obſequies, p. 279. Letter of Paul Sa- 
dolet, Biſhop of Carpentras, to the Lord Priudiz 


| 18th Nov. on the Carpinar's death, ibid. 


355 


The character of CAR DIN AL Pol E: His out- 
ward figure “, habit of body, manner of living; 
p. 282. Temper, converſation, remarkable ſay- 
ings, p. 283, et ſeg. Averſion to flattery and 
falſhood, circumſpection in diſcourſe, open and 
ingenuous in carriage, p. 28 3. Induſtry, learn- 
ing, eloquence, ſtyle, p. 286. Method of ſtudy- 
ing the Scriptures, p. 288. The works he left 
behind him, p. 289. Abilities for buſineſs and 
public life, p. 290. Exemption from vulgar paſ- 
ſages, evenneſs of temper, p. 291. Facility in 
forgiving injuries, exemplified in ſeveral inftances, 
p. 292. Care of his domeſtics; benevolence; 
generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs, 293, et ſeg. 
Freedom from ambition. Fortitude, and great- 
neſs of ſoul, p. 296. Gratitude, p. 297. Pa- 
triot ſpirit, and the proofs he gave of it, ibid. 
et ſeq. Lenity towards thoſe who diſſented from 
the Church of Rome, p. 298, et ſeg. His love of 
ſolitude, and of what kind his retreats were, p. 300. 
Accuracy in all the rites of the church; reverence 
with which he performed the Liturgy, p. 301. 
The moſt common incidents furniſh him with 


an opportunity of inculcating virtue, ibid. His 


ſentiments of the duties of Epiſcopacy, and the 
manner in which he diſcharged them, p. 302. The 
eſteem he was held in by his cotemporaries exem- 
plified in ſeveral inſtances, p. 304. 
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The CARDINAL, on the Death of Henry VIII. 
addreſſes an Apology for himſelf to Edward 
VI. Declines the Papacy, vacated by the 

Death of Paul III. And retires from Pub- 
lic Life, till the Acceſſion * Queen Mary. 


n Carpinat Porn was exert- S Re T2 
* w wh ing himſelf at Trent, in the public cauſe VII. 
of Chriſtianity, and advancing in the 


career of true worth and glory, Henry 
* ea finiſhed a life, the courſe of which was 
marked out by quite different characters from that 


of his kinſman. I have already followed him 


through the. various ſcenes of guilt which diverſi- 
fied the ſeveral periods of it, after he left the lau- 
dable path, in which he firſt ſat out; and made 
ſuch reflections on them as they naturally raiſe in 


a breaſt which is not a ſtranger to the feelings of 


Juſtice, humanity, and religion, The Jaſt deed 
Vox. II. B = 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


of plunder and ſacrilege which diſgraces theſe an- 
nals, was the ſeizure of what he had ſpared at the 
diſſolution of the Abbeys, and put an end to fur- 
ther rapine, which he ſtill meditated. A ſpeech 
he made to the Parliament, a little before his 
death, ſets forth. in a very fignificant manner, 
the diſpoſitions in, which he was about to leave 
the nation, and the effects which the changes in 
religion, of which he was the author, already had 
on the temper, the manners, and principles of 
the Engliſh. The general air of the diſcourſe, 


and the occafion on which he ſpoke it, ſufficiently 


indicate that. he was in high good humour with 
both houſes, and therefore give greater weight to 
his complaints, and to the reality of thoſe evils 
which cauſed him to make them, I ſhall preſent 
the reader with a ſummary of the fpeech, it being 
like the confeſſion of a dying malefactor, who 
throws on his aſſociates the whole blame of crimes 
which were perpetrated at his inſtigation, and by 
his example. 

Having enlarged, in a very ridiculous and 
aukward manner, on the mutual love which ſub- 
ſiſted between him and his parliament, © he 
thanks them for the ſurrender they had lately 
made him of the chantries, hoſpitals, and othes 
ſuch foundations; and aſſures them, the revenues 
ariſing from theſe eſtabliſhments, ſhall be employ- 
ed in a much more godly manner than they were 
aware of, —He then tells them, that concord had 
ceaſed amongſt them, and diſſenſion every where 
bore rule.— That the Clergy preached one againſt 
another, taught contrary doctrines, and inveigh- 
ed againſt each other with as little charity as diſcre- 
tion. — That the whole nation was at variance, 
through the obſtinacy of ſome, and the curioſity of 
others.—That few or none publiſhed the word of 

God 
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re 


LIFE OF REGINALD POLE. 


God with truth and ſincerity. That. unleſs they 
mended theſe crimes, by ſound doctrine and good 
living, he, whom God had appointed bis Vicar and 
hieh Miniſter, would ſee they did.” — Having ad- 
dreſſed this part of his ſpeech to the Biſhops and 
the chief of the Clergy, he deſcribes the lay Peers 
and the commons in not more favourable colours: 
that they railed at biſhops, ſlandered prieſts, 
and mocked the preachers of the goſpel ; where- 
as, ſays he, if they had juſt reaſon to find fault 
with ſpiritual perſons, they ought to have recourſe 
to him, who had an authority derived from God 
to reform all ſuch abuſes; and being themſelves 
by no means qualified to judge of ſuch matters, 
they were not to take up with their own fantaſti- 


cal opinions. — That the Scriptures were diſputed, - 


rhymed, ſung, and jangled in every alehouſe 
and thoſe, who read them with more reſpect, were 
ſtill very faint and remiſs in the practice of their 
doctrine.— That he was ſure, virtue and good liv- 
ing was never leſs practiſed, nor God himſelf leſs 
reverenced, honoured or ſerved “.“ 

But allowing that wicked Princes have ſome- 
times been the inſtruments of great good: no ſin- 
gle inſtance can be produced where the Supreme 
Being, when he was about to reveal to men any 
important truth, which had been unknown in all 
paſt ages, or to reclaim them from any exempla- 
ry degeneracy, has ever choſe lo ſcandalous a 
King, as Henry VIII. or ſuch ſervile and corrupt 
minilters, both in church and ſtare, as that Prince 
made uſe of. 


About the time of the ſpeech I have related, 


and the ſeizure of the remaining church endows 


Lord Herbert, page 534. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


ments, a continual courſe of intemperance had 


brought on Henry ſuch a groſs and unwholſom 
habit of body, that it obliged him to be hoiſted 
up to the upper apartments of his palace by pul- 
lies. His effigy, where he ſpreads and ſwells in 
puffed unwieldineſs, ſeems no leſs a reſemblance 
of his mind than body. His temper grew froward 
in proportion as his ſtrength and ſpirits waſted , 

and what Tacitus ſaith of the diſſimulation of Ti- 
berius, when that Prince was in the like ſituation, 
may be applied to Henry's cruelty, that it ſtuck to 
him when every thing elſe failed. His Queen, Ca- 
tharine Par, diſſenting from him in ſome religious 
tenets, nothing but great art ſaved her from the 
ſcaffold, where two of the former partners of his 
bed had ended their lives. The erroneouſneſs of 
her opinions, however, had not drawn on her this 


capital diſpleaſure, but, becauſe he diſliked to be 


contradifted in his old age by his wife *. His roy- 
al conſorts ſeem, indeed, to have heen,. at all times, 
marked out for this ſportive cruelty and inconſtan- 
cy. He had made it high Treaſon for any woman, 
who was ſo unhappy as to be his choice, not to de- 
clare her own incontinence, if ſhe had been guilty , 
of any, before he married her. Though he re- 
pudiated Queen Catharine and Anne of Cleves, on 
pretext of their being pre- contracted; and com- 
pelled the offspring of the firſt to ſubſcribe to her 
own illegitimacy ; yet, when he had changed his 
mind, and was about to ſubſtitute that Princeſs, 
next to Edward VI. in the act of ſucceſſion, he 
made it felony to aſſert, that a prior contract in- 
validated a ſubſequent marriage with another per- 
ſon, All which a flaviſh parliament paſſed into 
law, and the ſtatutes {lill diſgrace our records. 


* Lord Herbert, page 5{0. 
As 
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As the poiſon of venomous animals is moſt col- S 2 © r. 


lected in their dying bites, the Earl of Surry, ſon 


to the Duke of Norfolk, as gallant and accompliſh- 
ed a youth as that or any other age has ſeen; fell 
a victim to theſe laſt dregs of a diſtempered mind 
and body : and the Duke his father was condemn- 


VII. 


ed to loſe his head by the ſame axe which had'9g® Jan. 
ſtruck off that of his ſon. He was attainted; the 517 


King had already ſeized his large poſſeſſions, and 
hurried on the trial on the moſt trivial accuſations, 
before a profligate houſe of Peers, and with an in- 
decency which creates horror. The long and ſig- 
nal ſervices of this nobleman, a perpetual conde- 
ſcenſion to all the King's inclinations, and the ſub- 
miſſions to which he let himſelf down in his laſt 
diſtreſs, were unavailing pleas for mercy; and, 


had Henry's life been reſpited one night longer, the He died 


Duke was to have been beheaded on the following: 4 


morning “. 

I ſhall conclude what I had to ſay of this Prince, 
by a fact, in which his want of good faith is as 
odious, as any inſtance of his bloodſhed and vio- 
lence. It is thus related by CarDinaL Pol E, and 
gives a ſtriking idea of that complete worthleſneſs, 
of which Henry choſe his diſpoſitions ſhould be the 
pattern, 

In his worſt and moſt unjuſtifiable actions he 
never failed to allege the motive of conſcience and 
religion; in which he did no more than Macbiavel 
preſcribes, and he had learnt from his diſciple, 
Cremevell: but in the following exigency he depart- 
ed ſomewhat from this capital leſſon. —There 
were ſome perſuns of conſideration, who lived at 
their country-ſeats, without appearing at court, 
and who were obnoxious to him on account of their 


* Lord Herbert, page 561, &c. and others. 
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SECT. virtue. He was deſirous to have them in his 


C 


power, which was no eaſy matter, as they, in 


their turn, were no leſs on their guard againſt 


him, and therefore when he ſummoned them, 
they refuſed to come, unleſs he engaged his royal 
word for their ſafety. When he underſtood this, 
he ordered the aſſurance they defired to be ſent 
them under his fign manual; ſhewed them a 
triendly countenance at their arrival; and, when 
they looked on themſelves as ſecure from any 
danger, ordered them to be taken up. —Hitherto, 
ſays the Carpinar, he had done nothing con- 
trary to his Preceptor's inſtrufions : on the con- 


- trary, this proceeding reſults from them; for he 


lays it down among the chief advantages of reli- 


gion, that it is the readieſt ſnare by which thoſe 


we fear may be taken off. Eut, in what follows, 
he ſwerved from his maſter's art. For now having 
the perſons at his diſpoſal, and reſolved their de- 
ſtruction, he ſpoke of his deſign publicly; and 
one who was preſent, having the honeſty to reply, 
that this could not be dene, as they were come up 
on the aſſurance he had given them of ſafety, he 
ſeemed to wonder at his ſimplicity for imagining 
that any engagement ſhould hinder him from kill- 
ing thoſe he ſuſpected: adding, moreover, that he 
had engaged his word for that very purpoſe, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe they would have kept out of his 
reach. And what, ſays he, ſhould hinder me, 
now I have them n my power, and miſtruſt their 
loyalty, to uſe the right I have over them ?—This 
anſwer, adds the CaRDINAL, was remarked by 
many “.“ 

Thus having lived by no other rule than his own 
unbridled luſts, and being come (as the wiſeſt of 


* Epilt, R. Polt, pars 14, pag. 145. 
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men has obſerved) by a certain progreſſion of evil, 8 1 d r. 
into the depth of it, be laughed at all reſtraint, both VIE 


human and divine*, It is not eaſy to affirm, as 
Lord Herbert obſerves, in what ſentiments he 
died with reſpect to religion. It is affirmed, by 
Sanders, that he was deſirous to be reconciled to 
the church of Rome; and it was reported, alſo, 
that being given over by his phyſicians, and none 
of his ſervants daring to be the bearer of ſuch diſ- 
agreeable news, at length Sir Anthony Denny in- 
formed him of his condition; which he heard with 
leſs choler than was expected, and ordered Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, who was at Croyden, to be ſent 
for : that, on his arrival, he found the King ſpeech- 
leſs; but aſking him to give ſome token of his 
belief, that ſalvation was to be obtained through 
faith in Chriſt, he gently ſqueezed his hand, and 
expired . Sanders, a cotemporary author, re- 
lates, that, during his laſt illneſs, he received the 
Euchariſt with every ſignification of the moſt pro- 
found reverence : but that, his end approaching, 
he called for a large draught of white wine, and, 
turning to the perſon who preſented it, ſaid, all 
was loſt, and having drank off the gobler, gave up 


the ghoſt J. And as no writer, except CARDI-See his 
NAL PoLE, has ſaid ſo much to this Prince's ad- Sigl de 
vantage as the above-mentioned, what he here re- Anelic 
lates can be as little ſuſpected of ſlander, as other fol 102, 
particulars in his commendation, of flattery. Ina tergo, 
bis laſt moments he was overheard to mutter often edit. Col. 
the word, Monk; the natural reſult of a mind la-75-7 , 


bouring with guilt, and haunted by thoſe ſpectres, 


* Eſt progreſſio in via iniquitatis viro indiſciplinato.—[m- 
Pius, cùm in profundum venerit peccatorum, contemnit. Prov. 
Cap xviii. ver. 3. ed. vulg. 
| + Lord Herbert's life of Henry VIII. page 570. 

De ſchiſmate Anglicano, folio 102, &c. 
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Sz cr. which the wrongs he had done to that body of 
FRE 


men, raiſed —Some time before his death, he 
cauſed the church of the Franciſcans, in Tandon 
which had been ſhut up, to be opened; ſuppreſſ- 
ed the ſtews on the bank fide, and made two or 
three other diſpoſitions, which have an equivocal 
reſemblance of goodneſs, and of a ſenſe of reli- 
gion: but it was too late to teſtify a concern for 
preſerving ſome of the planks, when the guilty 
and unſkilful pilot had run the veſſel on thoſe rocks 
which tore away the rudder, and disjointed the 
whole frame. 

As ſoon as the news of this great event reached 
the Engliſh Car DIN AT, he turned his whole mind 
to avail himſelf of it, in order to repair the breach- 
es which Henry had made in the faith and diſci- 
Pline of the church, and bring back his country 
to that unity, which he had violated. At this 
time, his cares were divided, as has been ſaid, be- 
tween Rome, where he was at the head of the 
Pope's council, and his government of Viterbo. 
The firſt ſtep he took in order to bring about the 
deſign he meditated, was to write to Paul III. 


„That he, the Pope, had now an opportunity 


anſwerable to the greatneſs of his own ſoul, and 
ro the exigencies of the times, of procuring to 
himſelf immortal glory, and doing a ſervice to 
the chriſtian world, than which no greater could 
be imagined —He tells him, that although the 
principal part of this undertaking was to be the 
effect of his own prudence and reſolution, yet a 
great deal might be effected by. the Emperor; and 
therefore, it was of great importance that a per- 
ſon ſhould be ſent to that Prince, who was agree- 
able to him, and qualified for ſuch a negotiation. 
— That he knew no one ſo fit as the Cardinal of 
Trent, both with reſpect to the Engliſh affairs, as 

* to 
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to many other concerns of moment, which were SZ or. 
ſoon to be treated between his Holineſs and the 
Imperial Court, and therefore his earneſt requeſt 
was, that this Prelate might be one of the Legates 
who were to be lent thither. That he wrote 
theſe few lines in haſte, not to let flip the firſt op- 
portunity of opening his mind to the Pope, but 
that he would ſhortly explain himſelf more am- 
ly *. 1.365 
: He begins the following letter, © by' repreſent- 
ing again the great weight of the Emperor in 
bringing the affairs of England to a happy iſſue: 
but that this influence could never be exerted to 
the purpoſe, unleſs there was a good underſtanding 
between that Prince and his Holineſs. That, in 
order to procure ſuch a reconciliation, much would 
depend on the character of him, who was employ- 
ed in the embaſly : that he ſhould be a perſon of 
prudence and experience, of whoſe attachment 
the Emperor could have no miſgivings, and of 
whoſe counſels and good offices he had already 
made trial. That ſagacity and diſcernment 
would be requiſite to make an eſtimate of thoſe 
who had the Emperor's confidence, and to render 
themſelves acceptable to him. That, if it was 
a difficult matter to meet with all theſe qualifica- 
tions in the ſame perſon, he much defired the 
Cardinal of Trent, of whoſe difiatereſtedneſs and 
abilities there were ſuch proofs, might be one of 
the embaſſy. —Thar, it there was any reaſon, of 
which he was ignorant, for not employing him 
in this affair, it might be convenient to ſend him 
beforehand ; but this was to be done in ſuch man- 
ner, as this prelate might not look on himſelf as 
lighted ; and he muſt be given to underſtand, that 
a condeſcenſion for the French court was the mo- 


Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 30, pag. 38. 
| | tive 
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Sz cr. tive of the embaſſy not being conferred on him- 


VII. 


ſelf: and that many plauſible reaſons might be 


aſſgned for this circumſpection. You are ac- 


quainted, Holy Father, continues the CaR DIN AL, 
with the temper of Madrucius: he never thinks 
he has done any thing, in whatever he undertakes, 
till he has brought it to a concluſion. You know 
his readineſs to ſecond your intentions, and his 
zeal for the public ſervice : and you are ſenſible 
of what moment ſuch diſpoſitions are. Several 
are of opinion, that the mifunderſtanding which 
ſubſiſts between your Holineſs and the Emperor, 
is owing to the officiouſnefs of certain perſons, 
who, that they may appear to have at heart the 
reſpective intereſts of their maſters, and forfeit no 


part of their favour, are little ſolicitous about the 


common weltare, and have alienated thoſe, who, 
otherwife, would have been of great uſe *.“ 
About the ſame time, he wrote to the Privy 
Council of England. The letter is in Latin, ac- 
cording to the uſage of thoſe times, and to the 
following effect.— Although, my Lords, when 
I heard of the late King's death, yet, as different 
rumours were ſpread abroad, I was neither inform- 
ed to whom the crown was devolved, or of an 
thing concerning the ſtate of the kingdom; I 
knew, however, that nothing could be reſolved 
concerning the affairs of the nation, but by the 
high Court of Parliament, which is accuſtomed 
to be called immediately on the acceſſian, in or- 
der to ſwear allegiance to the ſucceſſor, to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of the kingdom, and hear thoſe, 
who may think themſelves wronged. On this ac- 
count, fame things have occurred to me, of ſuch 
moment, that unleſs they are weighed by your 
Lordſhips with great deliberation, and decided 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4*, pag. 39. 
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whole realm may be brought into imminent dan- 
ger. I ſcized, therefore, the firſt opportunity of 
opening my mind to your Lordſhips, and, not to 
be wanting in any thing, on my part, have ſent 
this letter by a perſon, who might further commu- 
nicate to you what I judge may be of uſe in the 
preſent juncture. As to the wrongs I, and thoſe 
who belong to me, have ſuſtained in the late 
reign, and which have reduced one of the firſt 
and moſt flouriſhing families in the kingdom to 
almoſt total ruin; the natural affection 1 bear to 
perſons ſo nearly related to me, does not, indeed, 
permit me to be indifferent about their welfare, 
and neglect this opportunity, which your preſent 
meeting affords, of laying their caſe before your 
Lordſhips. I muſt ſay the ſame of many others, 
who, being reduced to the ſame ſtraits, in their 
adverſe fortune had recourſe to me. Yet, my 
Lords, I ſhall aſk nothing, either at this or any 
other time, but what is conſiſtent with the public 
tranquillity ; and the ſafety of thoſe whom divine 
providence ſhall place at the head of the govern- 
ment. It is my deſire, my Lords, it has ever been 
ſo, that public emolument ſhould rake place of all 
private conſiderations: and this principle 1s more 
neceſſary at this juncture, than it has yet been; for 
unleſs we ſtrengthen the common weal, the care of 
our own fortunes will be to little purpoſe. In theſe 
troubleſom and difficult circumſtances, I acknow- 
ledge the watchful goodnels of an all powerful God 
over us, in giv ng to his people, in this time of 
need, a Pontiff, who, to ſay nothing more, bears 
my country the affeftion of .a father; and, on 
many accounts, is as able, as willing to be uſe- 
ful to her: and, as an. inſtance of theſe diſpo- 
ſirions, propoſes to ſend me to you, that I may 
not only ſuggeſt ſalutary meaſures, but bring with 

- me 
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Sz cT. me means ſuited to the removal of cur evils, pro- 


VII. 


vided they are accepted with the ſame diſpoſitions 
with which they are offered *.”—Ir will ceaſe to 
leem ſtrange to the Reader, that the CARDIx AI 
ſhould write in this manner to the Privy Council, 
when he reflects, that the Houſe of Lords not on- 
ly wrote to him a common letter, on his being 
about to publiſh the Work he had inſcribed to 
Henry, but each one of them ſigned it. — This 
letter, as we learn from the CAR DIN AL, had no 
effect : the members of the Privy Council refuſed 
to receive either the meſſage, or him who brought 
it. 

Edward had ſcarce filled the throne, when ſe- 
veral Acts againſt different tenets of the ancient 
belief were preparing to be brought into the 
Houſe : and the Emperor, who had notice of it, 
fignified his reſentment to the Exgliſo Ambaſſador 
in very high terms. The Acts were not paſſed fo 
toon as was imagined ; and the CaRDIN AL, who 
ſeems to think this delay owing to that Prince's 
authority, and that he had been wrought on to 
behave in this manner by his Confeſſor, Dominic 
Soto +, wrote to him, © that the information he 
had received of what had paſſed between the Em- 
peror and the Exgliſh A mbaſſador, had encouraged 
him to ſend two of his houſhold, with letters and 
inſtructions for the Court of England; and had or- 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 404, pag. 42. 
+ Scto was, as himſelf orcs us, a Gardener's ſon : and 
having finiſhed his tudies, became a Dominican, He appear- 
ed with great applauſe at the Council of Trent, where his good 
qualities recommended him to the Agi Lecare Clas! s V.' 


made choice of him for his Confeflor, employed him in ſe- 
veral important affairs, and would have promoted him to the 
Biſhopric of Segovia; but he refuſed that dignity. He was ge- 
nerally eſteemed for his piety, prudence, and learning; and 
his writings fill ſhew in what an eminent degree he poſleſſed 
the lattes advantage. 
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dered them to take the Emperor's Court in their 8 E © T. 


way, and confer with him (Soto) on the buſineſs 
they were charged with: and exhorts him to take 
every favourable opportunity of cheriſhing the 
laudable diſpoſitions the Emperor was in, with 
reſpect to the concerns of his country. At the 
ſame time he informs him, that he had already 
attempted to open a correſpondence with England, 
but to no purpoſe; and though, ſome days ago, 


an incident had fallen out that determined him Rome, 8 


to make a ſecond effort, it was with little hopes 4 


of ſucceſs “.“ | 
The diſappointment which attended the Car- 


DINAL'S late endeavours, and thoſe he was now 


making, did not hinder him, ſome time after, 


from another undertaking, which, though equal- 


ly unſucceſsful, as to the purpoſe for which it was 


intended, has anſwered another, that of tranſmit- 
ting to poſterity, one of the moſt entertaining 
and inſtructive pieces, that genuine eloquence 
and goodneſs of heart ever produced. This is a 
treatiſe inſcribed to Edward VI. through the whole 
of which he addreſſes himſelf to that young Prince, 
and makes an apology for his own conduct during 
his father's reign. The temper and moderation 
of a ſpeaker pleading for himitlf is every where 


kept up: and there is a reach of thought, a chain 


of reaſoning, and an air of unaffected integrity 


not only diffuſed over the whole in general, but 


ſtamped on every diviſion of it. The noble wri- 
ter's high birth, the great inſight he had in the 


art of government, give a dignity and weight to 


the obſervations he makes, not only on thoſe Who 


direct the councils of Sovereigns, but on their own 


ſacred perſons, whom he always conſiders as un- 


der the ſtricteſt obligation of attending to the du- 


* Epiſt. R. Poli pars 4**, pag. 44- 
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SRE dr. ties of their ſtation, as expoſed to the eyes of the 


* public, and as accountable, ſome time or other, 
to a tribunal more awful than their own. A co- 
py of this valuable piece, and, perhaps, the only 
one extant , which had formerly been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cardinal Hofins, the author's intimate 

1737- friend, was publiſhed, ſome: years ago, by one of 
the academy of Leipſic, with that good faith 

Schelborn, which ſhould always attend ſuperior learning. Ir 

3 likewiſe, been inſerted by Cardinal _ 

riz, t. 1, to whom the German profeſſor made a preſent of 

tam. 4. the original, in the collection of Caxpinar Porx's 

| letters; and I have had occaſion, in the courſe 
of this Work, to relate ſome facts from it, and 
have referred the reader to the paſſages. 

It is probable this fine remonſtrance was never 
permitted to reach the Prince, ro whom it is ad- 
dreſſed. He was ſurrounded by perſons, who 
were the declared enemies of all ſuch ſentiments ; 
and they had taken care to inſtil into him their 
own, both with reſpect to the principles on which 
this diſcourſe proceeded, and to every thing which 
had any relation to ir. He was of a tender and 
unpromiſing conſtitution, but had very acute 
parts, and was a proficient in the branches of 
learning he had been made acquainted with, much 
above his years. Thoſe, to whom his education 
was intruſted, had made uſe of this aptitude, to 


train him up to prejudices, by which young 


Though this treatiſe was written with a view to be prefix- 
ed to the CARDINAL's Work on the Church's Unity; yet it is 
neither in the Raman edition of that work, printed without 
date; nor in that of Straſbourg, printed with the notes of Vige- 
rius, in 1555; nor in that of /zgo//fad!, of 1587 ; nor in the 

reat work of the pont: cal Library, publiſhed by Rocchaberti, 
in 698, though the compiler, in his preface, mentions it 
amongſt Carpinal Porz's Works: nor as Cardinal Quirins 
informs us, in any of the manuſcript copies. 
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minds are made to conceive an averſion to truth, S = c T. 
before they are informed what it is. The very VII. 
ſubject of the exerciſes, by which they formed his 


{tyle, were mifrepreſentations of ſome article or 
other of the Catholic Religion. He was never 
allowed to ſee it in its real appearance, but had a 
ſpectre conſtantly placed before him in its ſtead. 
In virtue of the Supremacy, to which he had ſuc- 
ceeded, the Biſhops were informed, © that all ju- 
riſdiction, eccleſiaſtical and civil, flowed from 
him, as from the ſupreme Head of the whole body; 
and that he granted them full power, which was 
to continue during his pleaſure, to exerciſe their 
ſacred functions, and confer holy Orders.” And 
they took out their commiſſions according to the 
tenour of his royal mandate . The leading part 
of the Miniſtry were bent on ſubverting every 
meaſure the CaRDINAL had recommended to the 
young King; and on the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
tenets, whoſe pernicious conſequences he had ſo 
much inſiſted on: in a word, aboliſhing the an- 
cient Religion. 

This will appear from what was practiſed with 
reſpect to the holy Euchariſt; on which I ſhall be 
ſomething particular, becauſe from hence a con- 
jecture may be formed of the treatment which rites 
of a leſs ſacred nature met with. In order to diſ- 
poſe the minds of men to thefe changes, preach- 
ers were ſent about the kingdom, to diſſuade the 
people from aſliſting at maſs; from the invoca- 
tion of ſaints, veneration of their images; from 
praying for the dead, proceſſions, and ſeveral 
other articles concerning the ſacraments and pious 
uſages, which all antiquity had received with re- 
verence, and practiſed with profit. Soon after, 


the altars were taken down, to withdraw-the People Dr Burme. 


Cuollier's Church Hiſtory, part 2, book 3, page 169. 
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Sr © r. from the opinion of the maſs : and a contention aroſe, 
I. not only about the ſhape and name of what was 
to be ſer up in its room, whether it was to be the 
Lord's table, or board; but alſo, concerning the 
fituation. It was, firſt, placed at the upper end 
of the church, where the high altar had ſtood , 
and then advanced forwards, that there might be 
a paſſage between the table and the wall. Ir was 
now placed to the eaſt; now to the weſt ; now to 
the other two points: the Miniſters not agreeing 
which way to turn their faces. The facred veſt- 
ments, and decent habit of the Clergy were decri- 
ed; and the ule introduced of receiving the Sacra- 
J. Star, ment ſitting; and an eye-witneſs informs us, that 
he had ſeen a Curate leave the pulpit, and preach 
to the people from an'elm-tree in the church- yard: 
and then return to the church, and leave the high 
altar, to ſing the communion ſervice on a tomb 
with his face to the north. This profane licen-- 
tiouſneſs gave ſuch offence, in the firſt year of 
Edward's reign, that it was judged neceſſary to 
have an Act of Parliament paſſed, “ againſt ſuch. 
as ſpoke againſt the Sacrament of the altar.“ Im- 
piety went ſtill greater lengths, (it is with reluc- 
rance that I repeat ſuch horrors) and men affirm- 
ed, that this memorial and pledge of our ranſom 
Regiſter- was Of little worth; and in many places it was uſed 
book of with the greateſt indignities, thrown out of the 
the pariſh churches, and other enormities committed. 
of F- Though the full harveſt of Sacrilege had been 
avorth, : f 
reaped in the former reign, yet the images of the 
"ſaints, and the ſhrines which contained their ſacred 
remains, the plate, jewels, and other coſtly orna- 
ments, afforded large gleanings, and were, the 
ſame year, by the King's order, ſeized, and the 
ſpoil divided amongſt thoſe who adviſed the ſacri- 
lege, or under whole authority it was perpetrated. 
Soon after, an order of the King and Privy hs 
; a f C1 
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cil forbad aſhes to be received at the beginning 8 2.c T. 
of Lent, and candles and palms to be carried on 
the days that bear thoſe names: and the Lords 


paſſed an act, by which they inforced the King's 
former. injunction, for taking down all images, 


which either had not been removed, or were re- 
placed as ſoon as the firſt heat of the royal viſita- 


tion was over. | 
But that the reader may view, in one ſingle 


group, all the different images of which rapine can 


be compoſed, I ſhall preſent him with a picture of 
impious greatneſs, which imagines it may attempt 
any thing, becauſe it can do fo with impunity. 
Thar ſtarely fabric, which till bears the name of 
bim who raiſed it, was built by the Duke of So- 
merſet, on the ruins of the pariſh church of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, and of three epiſcopal houſes. 
The cloiſters of St. Paul's were likewiſ“ taken 
down, and the materials appropriated to the ſame 
uſe; as were thoſe of Barking chapel, near the 
Tower. The pariſh church of St. Ewen, within 
Newgate; the. college church of St. Martin le 
Grand, near the ſhambles, and the pariſh church 
of St. Nicho/as, in the ſame neighbourhood, were 
intirely pulled down. St. Margaret's, Weſimin- 
ſter, was doomed to the like deſtruftion, and for 
the ſame purpoſe; but the workmen had no ſoon- 
er advanced the ſcaffolds, when the pariſhioners 


| aſſaulted them with ſuch fury, with ſtaves, clubs, 


and arrows, that they ran away terrified, and 
could never be prevailed on to return to a ſecond 
attempt. And this pile of ſacrilege was reared 
in the very year that England was afflicted with a 
peſtilence, which ſwept away thouſands. I have 
entered on this detail, becauſe [ ſuppoſe the whole 
records of Chriſtendom do not furniſh another ſuch 
example, 
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HE HISTORY OF THE 
As the itch of novelty ſpread wider, a curate 
advanced, that the names of churches and of the 


gays of the week, ſhould be changed. Others 


taught, that abſtinence from fleſh ſhould be 
kept on any days but Friday and Saturday; and 
Lent, at any other time than between Shrovetide 
and Eaſter. A preacher, at St. PauPs croſs, in- 
formed his audience, that Lent was a political or- 
dinance, and might be ſet aſide at pleaſure. This 
was followed by crying down all diſtinctions of days 
and times, and libelling that ancient and religious 
faſt in the moſt ſcandalous rhymes: however, on 
| Biſhop Gardiner's complaint, a proclamation came 
forth, which injoined the obſervance of Lent, and 
the King? s Lenten diet was ſerved up as formerly. 
It is remarkable, that theſe innovations were no 
leſs repugnant to the. fix articles which the late 
King nad made the ſtandard of orthodoxy, and 
enforced by the ſevereſt penalties, than to the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church: theſe, therefore, 


were repealed, and the tenets of Zuinglius, ſo 
much deteſted by that Prince, began to gain the 


aſcendant. 
The ſpirit of religious giddineſs having now 


taken poſſeſſion of the Engli ih, g gave riſe to a great 


variety of ſects, which agreed as little among 
themſelves, as with the church whoſe communion 
they had left. The Goſpellers began to appear, 


- who. aſſerted the blaſphemous doctrine of Calvin, 


that God is the author of ſin. The Anabaptiſts 
; Publiſhed their dotages, and Archbiſhop Cran- 
. mer, when he examined ſome of them, who were 


about to renounce their errors, took his ſeat on 


an altar of the bleſſed Virgin in St. Paul's church. 

Theſe various modes of doctrine were not the 
gr owth of our country only, but ſeveral foreign- 
ers, who had ſignalized themſelves the ſame way, 
were invited over by. Wm Protector, who was an 


-4vowed 
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avowed favourer of the Zuinglian tenets, and kept 


up a correſpondence with Calvin: and by the Pri- VII 
mate, who being eager, at all events, to have the 
ancient religion intirely aboliſned, was indifferent 
as to the opinions which were ſet up in its place. 


Peter Martyr and Ochin were particularly employ- 


ed to compile a liturgy : they were both monks, 


who had deſerted their profeſſion and entered on a 
married ſtate, which, though honourable in all, 


who are free to embrace it, cannot but be greatly 


diſhonoured by thoſe who have vowed engage- 


ments with which it is incompatible, - Marty? was 
a profeſſed Zuinglian; and Ochin became, after- 
wards, a declared enemy of the divinity of IEsus 


CHR Is r. John Alaſco came over, about the ſame 


time, with a colony from Poland, and beſides the 


errors of Zuimlius, and other frenzies of his own, 


found out twelve different meanings of the words 
of the inſtitution. of the Euchariſt; and rejected 
Baptiſm, which, he ſaid, was become an ido- 
latry. - | | : 


. 


[ have only related. matter of fact, in which all 


hiſtory is agreed *; and ſhall content myſelf with 


adding 


 * Boſſuet, Variat, des Egliſ. prot. p. 1. I. 5. 5775 &c. 
Dr. Heylyn's preface to the Hiſtory of the Reformat. and his 


- Hiſt. in Ed. VI. | 


- Callier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 2. book 4. | 
Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol, 2. p. 311, and 312. 
. Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. 3. p. 216; Chur- 
chull's edit. 17198. | pr 
. Camden's Introd. to the Annals of Q. Elizabeth, p. 5. 
Mr. Hume, throughout Edward Vlih's reign. . 
I ſhall aſk leave to cite a paſſage of Dr. Burnet from the place 


above marked, as his authority, in this caſe, will generally be 


leſs objected to, than that of moſt others. The untimely 
death of King Edward was looked on, by all people, as a juſt 
judgment of God, upon thoſe Who pretended to love and pro- 


mote a reformation, hut whoſe impious and flagitious lives were 


a reproach to it. The open ledneſs, in which many lived, 
without ſhame or remorſe, gave great occaſion to our adver- 
N C 
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Se c r. adding one obſervation of the Catholics of thoſe 


times ; that when men depart from the autho- 
+ bite rity of the church, they loſe all criterion of truth 
of Lincoln, and falſhood, in matters of religion, and mult 


in his . neceſſarily be carried about by every wind of dofrine. 
—＋ on The minds of the Engliſb let looſe from the obliga- 
Wien, tion of ſubmitting to any mode of religion and 
prolocu- eſtabliſhed faith, became like the needle, deprived 
tor to the of its magnetic virtue, which points indiſcrimi- 


conv. "it nately to all parts, and affords no direction to the 
of Mary. by 4 ' 


Miles bewildered mariner. 


Hubbard In all theſe revolutions the frame of the ſtate 
diſplay of had not been leſs convulſed than that of the church. 


prote- 


Han, numerous regency, which Henry had appoint- 
ed during his ſon's minority, was immediately ſet 

. alide, and the young Prince's uncle, the Duke of 
Somerſet, inveſted with the whole power. The 
pretence made uſe of, was, that the dignity of go- 
vernment could not be maintained, if it was di- 

- vided among many. But the diſcontents which 

the changes in religion, of which he was known 

to be the principal abettor; and the inſolence and 
rapacity, with which he exerted an almoſt ſove- 


ſaries to ſay, they were in the right to aſſert juſtification by faith 
without works, ſince they were, as to every good, reprobate. 
© Their groſs and inſatiable ſcrambling after the goods and wealth 
that had been dedicated with good deſigns, though to ſuper- 
ſtitious uſes, without applying part of it to the promoting the 
goſpel, the inſtructing the youth, and relieving the poor, made 
all people conclude, that it was for robbery, not for reforma- 
tion, that their zeal made them ſo active.“ The marginal note 
on this paſſage is, A character of the court in Edward's time. 
And in the following page, “ their irregular and immoral 
_ lives gave their enemies great advantages to ſay, they run away 
- tiom confeſſion, penance, faſting and prayers, only that they 
might be under no reſtraint, but indulge themſelves in a licen- 
tious and diſſolute life. , . . the people grew to look on all the 
changes that had been made as deſigns to enrich ſome vicious 


courtiers ; and to let in an inundation of vice and wickedneſs 
upon the nation.“ 8 


reign 
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reign ſway, cauſed the people to riſe up in arms, 8 2 ov. 


at different times and in different places of the 
kingdom. Theſe commotions firſt appeared in 
the county of Wilts, Oxford, and Glouceſter ; and 
ſoon communicated themſelves to the neighbour- 
hood of Hampſhire, Suſſex, and Kent : but the in- 
ſurreftions in Cornwal, Devonſhire, and Norfolk, 
threatened not only the tranquillity of thoſe pro- 
vinces, but of the whole kingdom, - The demands 
of the inſurgents ſufficiently ſhew what the ſenti- 
ments of the bulk of the people ſtill were with re- 
ſpe& to the ancient worſhip ; and they declared, 
they were ready to return to their former obe- 
dience, as ſoon as the grievances they complained 
of were redreſſed. | 

Their firſt demand was, that they might be al- 


lowed to have mals celebrated, as in ancient times, 


in which they believed that the very body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt was contained, 


That pariſh prieſts might adminiſter Baptiſm at 


any time, 1n caſe of neceſſity. 

That children might be confirmed by the Bi- 
ſhop. 

T hat there might be holy bread and holy water, 
as a memorial of Chriſt's bleſſed body and blood. 

That the holy Euchariſt might be kept in 
churches. 

That prieſts might live in celibacy. 

That the ſix articles, ſer forth by the late King, 
might be obſerved. By theſe, the belief of the 
real preſence : communion under one kind : the 
obligation of vows of chaſtity : the utility of pri- 
vate maſſes : the celibacy of prieſts : the neceſſity 
of auricular confeſſion were eſtabliſhed. 

They requeſted, that ſome abbeys might be re- 
built, and their lands reſtored te the former poſ- 


ſeſſors. 
C 3 | They 
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They further remonſtrated ; that the free- born 
community was oppreſſed by a ſmall number of 
gentry, who glutted themſelves with - pleaſure, 


_ whilſt the poor commons were waſted with la- 


bour, and, like pack-horſes, lived in extreme 
ſlavery. 

That holy rites, eſtabliſhed by antiquity, were 
aboliſhed, and new authorized; and a new form 
of religion obtruded, to the ſubjecting their fouls, 
who conformed to it, to pains which were not to 
end with death. 

That they thought it neceſſary to have new 
counſellors placed about the King, during his mi- 
nority; and thoſe removed, who ruling as they 
lifted, confounded things ſacred and profane; and 
paid attention to nothing but enriching themſelves 
with the public treaſure, that they might riot 1n 


the nation's calamities. 


That, therefore, they deſired CAR DINAL Po x- 8 
attainder might be reverſed ; and he ſent for over, 
and made one of the privy council. 

As the Duke had the power of cruſhing thoſe 
wha complained, no regard was paid to their re- 
monſtrances; and they were either diſperſed or 
beat wherever they appeared in the field. Beſides 
large levies raiſed at home; that he might have a 
conſiderable military force, on whoſe ſervice he 
could thoroughly rely, he had ſeveral regiments 
of Walloons, and German Lutherans, who Had 
been ſent for to awe the Eugliſb at that critical 
juncture; and having nothing in common with 
the nation, were intirely at his beck, whoſe pay 
they received. 

The fall of him, who had either been the au- 
thor, or given occaſion to all theſe diſorders, muſt 
be placed among thoſe revolutions, which had 
been cauſed by them. This haughty uſurper of 
che royal authority had left his nephew juſt as 

much 


we 
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much of it as was neceſſary to enable himſelf. to Sz or. 
exert it in the full extent. He had taken the title V+ 
of Duke of Somerſet, by the divine permiſſion , was yo 
acknowledged ſole Regent and Protector of the 
kingdom; and had a ſtool placed on the throne, 
which almoſt equalled him to his ſovereign, The 
manner in which he executed his vengeance on his 
brother, the Admiral, laid him open to his ene- 
mies, and has, more than any one miſdeed of fo 
exceptionable a regency, contributed to make his 
memory odious. | 

Having cauſed him to be attainted, and the bill 
being laid before the Upper Houſe, the accounts 
which ſome of the Peers gave of the Admiral's 
conduct, were received as legal evidence : and 
not one had the integrity to move, that he might 
be heard in his own defence, and confronted with 
his accuſers. The Commons were more ſcrupu- 
lous; but, on receiving a meſſage from the King, 
requiring them to proceed, they acquieſced with- 
out further difficulty, and the bill paſſed in a very 
full houſe : near four hundred voted for it, and 
not above four againſt it. The Protector ſigned 
the warrant, and his brother was executed, ſoon 
after, on Tower- Hill Theſe were the leſſons of Merch 
juſtice, .in which he inſtructed his royal pupil, * 154% 
His elevation, at length, made his fall more irre- 
trievable; and that he might exemplify in his own 
perſon this ſcripture truth, that men are puniſbed 
in the way they offend, hg fell a victim to the in- 
trigues of one, who, if poſſible, was more ambi- The Earl 
tious than himſelf. But though any further ac- f 3 
count of this event does not belong to this work, 
I cannot diſmiſs it, without obſerving, that an ad- 
miniſtration only of a few years, was long enough 
to make the nation experience that woe, which is 
denounced againſt a land, whoſe King is à child, and 
whoſe nobles are luxurious. x 
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In the midſt of theſe confuſions with which 
mad ambition, and ſtill wilder fanaticiſm, ſhook 
his country to the center, an incident happened, 
which gave CarDiNal Pole an opportunity of 
ſhewing a modcration of defires, and greatneſs of 
ſoul, more extraordinary than thoſe domeſtic ex- 
amples of the oppoſite vices, which I have here 
related. He was now come to that time of life, 
when eminence of ſtation is wont to be the favou- 
rite object; and few, even of the wiſe and good, 
ſtand .in need of many arguments to perſuade 
themſelves they are qualified for the higheſt poſts; 
and to be prevailed on, if not to ſeek them, at 
leaſt to acquieſce in a choice made in their fa- 
vour. 

He was at the head of the Pope's council, and 
governor of Viterbo, when Paul III. died, and the 
ſacred college, which was at that time very nume- 
rous, met, as 1s uſual, to chooſe a ſucceſſor. The 
place deſtined for this purpoſe is called the Conclave, 
from the number of chambers which compoſe it; 
the name, which is of Latin derivation, ſignifving 
an inward or private apartment: and though the 
Cardinals are at liberty to hold this aſſembly where 
they think proper, yet, for many years, the Va- 
tican palace, which joins St. Peter's church, has 
been made uſe of on theſe occaſions. The maje- 
ſty and ſecurity of the place, the eaſe with which 
it is guarded; the conveniency of water; the 
courts, galleries, and number of ſtately rooms, 
with which it abounds, making it more ſuitable 
than any other building. The place for the con- 
clave is choſen in ſome convenient part of this 


Ipaciovs edifice, and divided into different lodg- 


ments, which are run up ſlightly with deal boards, 
and hung with ſerge, tor the Cardinals and their 
attendants; and the rooms being ſmall, are called 
Celis. Theſe are fitted up within the nine o_ 
; Alter 
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after the obſequies of the deceaſed Pope, and are Sz Cr. 


drawn by lot; and the atchievements of each Car- 

dinal placed over the door of that which falls to 
him. On the tenth day after the Pope's death, 

the ſacred college, having aſſiſted at a ſolemn 
maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, go in proceſſion to the 
conclave, where they remain ſhut up till they have. 
choſen a ſucceſſor. The election is made in the 
following manner. Each Cardinal writes his 
name im a fold of paper, which he cloſes with a 
ſeal engraved for that purpoſe. On a ſecond fold 
is the name of him to whom he gives his vote, 

written by the aſſiſtant, which every one has with 
him; but is not ſealed : this again is incloſed in a 
third folding, on the back of which the Cardinal's 
motto or device is written, in the manner of a 
ſuperſcription to a letter. The Cardinals meet 
twice a week for the ſcrutiny, and two of them 
are deputed to open the outward: folds of each 
billet, and read aloud the names of thoſe for whom 
the votes are given, and regiſter the number given 

to each. The third fuld, which incloſes the elec- 

tor's name, is not broke open till the election is 

over, and is then opened, that the Pope may 
know who voted in his favour. This ſcrutiny is 
performed till two thirds of the votes concur in 
the choice of the ſame perſon. 

If this method does not ſucceed, they have re- 
courſe to another, in which they make a trial to 
bring two thirds of the votes to that Cardinal, 
who had the greateſt number in the former ſcru- 
tinies: and if this ſecond method likewiſe be un- 
ſucceſsful, they have recourſe to a third, which is 
called Acclamation, and is performed by ſome of 
the leading Cardinals making an open declaration 
for a candidate, whom they are deſirous ſhould be 
choſen, and in whom they think the others will 
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As the Pontificate of Pau! III. had been long, 
there had been many vacancies in the ſacred. col- 
lege, and it was his peculiar praiſe, as I have 


. ſhewn elſewhere; from the ſatyriſt Aretine, to fill 


them with perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit. Car- 
dinal Alexander Farneſe had, at this time, the great- 
eſt intereſt in that body, in which there were ſo 
many who had been honoured with the purple by 
the late Pope, of whole family that young Prince 
was; and being defirous to have a perſon advan- 
ced to the papacy, whoſe probity and abilities 
might ſuit the preſent exigencies of the church, 
and on whoſe friendſhip he could rely, no one 
ſeemed ſo proper as the Engliſb CaR DIN AL. The 
propoſal was received with approbation by many, 
eſpecially of thoſe who were in the Emperor's in- 
tereſt, and who were well acquainted with the 
place he held in that Prince's eſteem. Thoſe, on 
the contrary, who were of the French party, en- 
deavoured to give him the excluſion, from an ap- 
prehenſion of his being too much ſwayed by the 
influence of the houſe of Auſtria. They interpo- 
ſed, therefore, the French King's authority, and 
offered their votes to ſome other Cardinals whom 
they knew to aim at the papacy; yet ſtill the num- 
ber of thoſe, who ſeconded Farneſe's motion, was 
ſuperior. 

But I cannot give the reader ſo juſt a notion of 
this tranſaction, and of the CAR DñINAL's beha- 
viour and ſentiments of the whole affair, as in his 
own words, after the election was over, in a letter 
to the Biſhop of Badajox, to whom he ſeems, both 
on this, and other occaſions, to have opened him- 
ſelf without reſerve. ** The proſpect, ſays he, of 
the papacy, was offered me by the leading perſon 
in the conclave, whoſe authority, and the gene- 
ral eſteem he was held in, ſwayed the major part 


of the electors. He told me, his motive in this 


determination, 
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determination, was the opinion he had of me; Se r. 
and that all his intereſt, favour, and induſtry, VII. 


ſhould be employed in my ſervice. It was natu- 
ral, that on ſuch a propoſal, I ſhould feel the firſt 
motions of joy, which the ſenſe of honour is apt 
to betray, and which are ſo involuntary, that it 
is not eaſy to ſuppreſs them. And yet, God is 
my witneſs, I was no more affected, than if I had 
been one of thoſe animals, who don't covet ho+ 
nours, becauſe they have no perception of them. 
remained therefore ſilent, and ſeemed defirous to 
break off the conference, and to retire; which 
Farneſe perceiving, that he might give me a plau- 
ſible pretext of leaving him, told me, he did not 
inſiſt on an immediate anſwer, and only deſired I 
would take time to conſult myſelf *.“ 

The conclave laſted two months, during all 
which time neither he, nor any who belonged to 
him, were known to take one ſtep which might 
advance his promotion ; or that he was in the leaſt 
affected by all that agitation, which the circum- 
ſtances he was in, gave to others. He preſerved 
the uſual eaſe and chearfulneſs of his behaviour, 
and when any of the Cardinals told him, as many 
did, that they would make him Pope, his anſwer 
was, that on ſuch occaſions no regard ſhould 
be paid to friendſhip, or private conſiderations 
but that their care ſhould be to place a perſon in 
that high ſtation, who was equal to it, and for 


* Hzc autem ſpes cùm mihi proponeretur ab ampliſſimo 
noſtri ordinis viro, et eo quidem, cujus authoritatem et gra- 
tiam maxima ſuffragiorum pars ſequebatur; cùmque idem, 
propter judicium quod ſe de me feciſſe dicebat, omne ſtudium, 
omnem operam, gratiam et authoritatem cumulatiſſimè defer- 
ret - prorſus tacui. Ille verò cum me videret filere, et abituri 
ſpeciem præ me ferre, ut honeſtiùs, credo dimitteret, dixit: Se 
tunc à me reſponſum non expectare, rogare tantùm, ut ſpatium 
ad reſpondendum ſumerem, &c. Epiſt. R. Poli, t. 4. p. 57. 
Epiſt. ad Epiſc. Pac. | 
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SECT. that end offer up their ſupplications, and direct 


Www) 


their intentions,” —So perfectly was he maſter of 
himſelf, that he ſeemed rather at home, in the re- 
tirement of his own library, than on a theatre, 
where ſuch a prize was in competition, and he the 
moſt likely of any of the candidates to ſucceed. 
A proof of this is the excellent dialogue he wrote, 
at this time, on the duties of the papacy *, of which 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere. 

. Amongſt others who obſerved ſo uncommon an 
equality of mind, and ſo perfectly free from all 
ambition, was the Spaniſh Cardinal of St. Fames, 
who, at one of the ſcrutinies, when only two votes 
had been wanting to raiſe Carvinar PoLE to the 
popedom, and the eyes of all who were preſent 
were fixt on him, related, that he had not remark- 
ed the leaſt emotion, at ſo critical a juncture, nor 
fo much as a change in his countenance . An- 
other of the electors, who bore him an ill will, ob- 
ſerved this tranquillity, but not with the philoſo- 
phic eye of the Spaniard : for being obliged to 
leave the conclave, on account of his health, and 
being aſked, which of the candidates ſtocd faireſt 
for the papacy, and what he thought of the Eng- 
liſb CarDinalt? His anſwer was, that a more 
undeſerving perſon could not be pitched on: that 
he had let them all ſee, he was a mere log, hav- 
ing neither been affected with ſuch a proſpect, nor 
by the intrigues which were uſed to exclude him 


Poli vita, p. 19. 

+ Fuit præter cæteros S. Jacobi Cardinalis, Hiſpanus, qui 
Poli conſtantiam magnopere ſe admirari oſtenderet. Nam, 
cùm quodam die Cardinalium ſuffragia de pontifice eligendo re- 
cenſerentur, et ſcrutinium (fic enim appellant) fieret, ac duo 
tantum PoLo ad pontificatis adeptionem ſuffragia defuiſſent, 
narrabat, ſe animadvertiſſe, ea re Pol uu nihil prorſus fuiſſe 
immutatum, ſed eundem ſemper, quem ante ſolitus erat, vul- 
tum retinuiſſe, Poli vita, fol. 19, 
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from it *.—From which behaviour, it is preſum- 8 2 
ed, every wiſe and good man will draw a conſe- 
quence juſt the reverſe to this cenſure. | 

The ſame ſteadineſs appeared in a trial, on alike 
occaſion, but of a more difficult nature, when one 


of the Cardinals reproached him with ambition, 


and being too much in haſte to be choſen Pope; 
to which he made no other reply, than that he was 
too well acquainted with the duties and impor- 
tance of that ſtation, not to dread, rather than 


court it; and that he pitied thoſe, who conſider- 


ed it in a different light +. 11 100 24 
Though the greatneſs of his mind, which was 
not dazzled at ſuch an elevation placed before him 
in full view, and the proſpect of being raiſed to it, 
was admired by all who were witneſſes of it: the 
little regard which he ſhewed at the ſin ſter reports 
and ſlanders which ſome evil- minded and envious 
perſons raiſed concerning him, was not leſs praĩſe- 
worthy.— They gave out, that he favoured the 
modern errors; they upbraided him with too great 
lenity in the government of Viterbo, and with hav- 
ing a natural daughter, whom he had placed in a 
monaſtery at Rome. — His anſwer was, that his 
character was in no danger from ſuch imputations; 
and as ſoon as he was judicially accuſed, and knew 
who were his parties, he would then take care to 
ſtate his caſe in ſuch a manner, as would do no 


great credit to his adverſaries. That, as to the 


accuſation of hereſy, all Europe was informed of 
what he had undertaken in defence of the Catho- 
lic faith; the dangers he had been expoſed to, and 
his Prince's hatred which he had incurred on no 
other account, but becauſe no perſuaſion and no 


reward could prevail on him to approve an opinion 


which was contrary to the received tenets of anti- 


0 pol vita, fol, 5 I wid. 9 
quity: 
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ity: that his mother's blood, and that of his 


l. elder brother, and of ſeveral of his relations, which 


was ſhed by King Henry, becauſe they were ſted- 

faſt to the ſame opinions, bore evidence of his at- 

*tachment to them. As to the third ſlander, of a 
natural child, the inventors of it had done all 
that was neceſſary for its refutation; for having, 
in order to ſtrengthen the calumny, cauſed the 
mother to be ſought, whoſe daughter the CæR Di- 
Nl had cauſed to be educated in a nunnery; it 
was diſcovered, to their confuſion, that the child 

was the orphan of an Engliſb woman, who died at 
Nome; and that he had taken care of her educa- 
tion, that ſhe might not be expoſed to evil courſes. 
It was likewiſe known, that beſides the ſmall ef- 
fects which her mother left her, he had depoſited 


a conſiderable ſum in a bank, eſtabliſhed for ſuch 
purpoſes, which, at a proper age, might enable 


her to enter on a ſuitable marriage. Such acts of 
charity and humanity were cuſtomary to him, and 


he performed them in ſo ſecret a manner, that ve- 


ry few were informed from whom the benefaction 


came *I have had occaſion to relate elſewhere, 
Phat he ſaid in vindication of his ann of 
Viterbo. 


To return to the conclave: It muſt be B 


ledged, that the above-mentioned arts, which 
were made uſe of, either to gratify private ambi - 
tion, or to exclude a choice, in which merit and 


favour equally concurred, were utterly unworthy 
perſons met on ſuch an occaſion. But the beha- 
viour of the electors, who had engaged their 
votes to the Enghſh CaR DIN AL, was no leſs ho- 
nourable to themſelves and him, than his own 
N They were, as we have OE 


®. Vita Poli, fol. 19. et epiſt. R. Poli ad epiſc. bal, 
295 epiſt. t. . 
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the ſacred college, and © I may well ſtile them, 


ſays he (from the overflowings of a good and grate- 


ful mind) a choſen band, ſince their unanimity 


continued not days and weeks only, but whole 
months; during all which time, not one of them 


ſpoke either to me, or any of my houſhold, con- 
cerning their own private affairs; which could not 


have happened, had they been influenced in their 
choice by any other view than that of the public 
good. This conſent in my favour was amongſt 


perſons, with whom J had neither parentage, nor 
countty, nor any thing in common, but the fel- 


lowſhip of the ſame college. I had perſonal con- 
nections with few; and the greater part were thoſe 
with whom ] had a very ſlender acquaintance; and 


had no opportunity of deſerving well, or being 
uſeful to any one; all which conſiderations are of 


great weight in ſuch caſes. When I ſaw, there- 


though ſpoke'on a very different 'occaſion, who 
has procured me, «who am a foreigner, and a'banifhed 


man, ſuch a numerous offspring * ? 


Farneſius 


9 Regredi verd non ſinebat ſacra illa Cohors—ſacram autem 


ſe fuiſſe ea re vel maxime-probavit, quod cùm non dies, ſed totos 
menſes manetet hic conſenſus, nemo tamen ex tanto numero, 


qui certè maximam Collegii partem complectebatur, tam Jongo 


temporis ſpatio inventus eſt, qui aut mecum aut cum aliquo 


meorum de re ſua privatà quicquam ageret; id quod à nemine 


fieri potuiſſe mihi perſuadebam, niſi ab illis, qui Reipublicæ et 
Eccleſiæ ſua ſuffragia, id eſt, ipſe Dro et CAR TSH Eecleſiæ 
Sponſo, animos et vota ſua hac in causa penitus conſeeraſſent. 


Cùm igitur perpetuam eorum conſtantiam tamdiu expertus vi- 


derem, ſumma erga me ſtudia, tanquam filiorum erga paren- 


tem, hoc unum contendentium, ut mihi ſupremus honor, et 


Patris erga ſe locus, deferatur.— Quibuſcum nihil fere, præter 
Collegii ſocietatem, commune habui, non patriam, non genus; 
quorum etiam plutes privatim ex tenui amicitia, pauciſſimi uſu 


atque 
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the greater number, and the moſt illuſtrious of s, 2 
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fore, their filial affection and attachment, I could 
not but call to mind the words of the prophet, 
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S8 FH er. Parnefius finding that the number who had ac- 


VII. 


ceded to thoſe, who, from the beginning, de- 
clared themſelves for CaRDñꝗINAL Pol E, amounted 
now to two thirds, which are required for the 
election of a Pope, went to him, accompanied 
with another of the leading Electors, and inform- 
ed him of the choice made in his favour, and de- 
ſired him to receive the homage which is paid on 
the like occaſions *, It was night when this hap- 
pened: and he anſwered, ** he could not approve 
of haſty and tumultuous proceedings, and requeſt- 
ed the affair might be put off to the next day : and, 


-if it was God's good pleaſure that he ſhould be 


than at that time: 


elected, the choice they had thought fit to make 
of him would take place in the morning, no leſs 
and, leaving an example of 
moderation, ſays his Hiſtorian, which he had nei- 
ther read nor heard of before, he refuſed to receive 


the homage f. | 


A ſhort time after, two others of the principal 


Members of the ſacred College came to him, on 


the part of their Conſtituents, with the ſame com- 
miſſion, and having expoſed to him, that they 


aſked nothing but what was uſual, he then told 


atque conſuetudine mihi erant conjuncti: nulla certe extabant 
mea in quemquam illorum merita et beneficia, quæ in hoc ge- 
nere plurimum valere ſolent—quoties, me putas dixiſſe mecum 
illa Prophetæ verba, guis mihi genuit iſtos, &c. Ep. R. Poli, 
pars 4˙, pag. 60. Ep. ad Epiſcopum Pac. 

* Tum verd id ipſe numquam magis ſenſi, quam illa nocte, 
cùm ad me duo ampliſſimi noſtri Ordinis viri rogatum venerunt 
verbis omnium, qui juſtum jam ſuffragiorum numerum exple- 
rent, ut me in illud Sacellum deduci paterer, quò Cardinales 
ad Pontificem deligendum convenire ſolent. Quò ft veniſſem, 
ſuum de me judicium electione (quam adorationem vocant) ſe 
teſtaturos profitebantur, &c, Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4, p. 58. 


Epiſt. ad Epiſcopum Pacenſem. 


+ Atque ita adorari tum noluit. Quod ego antea feciſſe 
uemquam neque audivi, neque verò legi unquam, Vita Poli, 
l. 20. A tergo. 


them, 
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them, he would do as they would have him. But 8 1 < + 


they were no ſooner gone, than he repented of the 


aſſent he had given, and ſent one of his domef- 


tics to intreat thoſe Cardinals, whoſe authority 
was the greateſt, that the whole affair, if poſſible, 
might be put off till the next morning : and the 
perlon, when he returned, informed his Lord, 

that he had found them, of their own accord, 

come to that reſolution “. 

On the following day; other views and diſpo- 
ſitions took place; the Cardinals who were in the 
Emperor's intereſt, cloſed with thoſe who favour- 
ed the French, and propoſed Cardinal Morono, He 
was but two and forty years old, yet had fo high 
a reputation of integrity and prudence, that, in 
the enſuing ſcrutiny, he failed of being raiſed to 
the Papacy, only by two votes. His reſpect, how - 
ever, for the Engliſb CAR DñIx AL was ſuch, that he 


would not have a ſecond ſcrutiny for himſelf, but 


earneſtly deſired the Electors to return to their for- 
mer reſolution. The French party Had now gain- 
ed the aſcendant, and Cx DAL Po. x requeſted, 

they would honour fome other perſon with their 
choice, and not permit the common cauſe to ſuf- 
fer by any further delays. On this, the Cardinals 
Farneſe and de Guiſe, wh6 Had the lead in the Con- 
clave, united their intereſt; and agreed to chooſe 
Cardinal Monti; who, afterwards, took the name 
of Julius III. Furneſe communicated his intention 
to CAR DIN AL PoLE, and aſked his concurrence, 
which, though the Candidate propoſed had not 
favoured his election, he gave with a fatisfaCtion 


18 Cum "wh paulo poſt dfio ali ejuſteta dedias uz vi- 
ri, et eãdem authoritate praditi, cum iiſdem; mandatis ad me 
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yenifſent, qui nihil à me preter conſuetudinem, nihil njſi legi-, 


timum et juſtum poſtulari demonſtrarent; tum quidem me in 
orum poteſtate futurum dixi, &c. Ep. R. Peli, pars 4, 
558. 
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5 7 ar. that ſufficiently atteſted his ſincerity. The night 


was now far advanced, when the Cardinals met 
in the Chapel, to pay their obedience to the new 
Pope: and CaRDIN AL PolLx, prefenting himſelf 
with the reſt, as the cuſtom is, to kiſs his feet, the 
Pope roſe up, and embracing him, with tears told 
him, it was to his diſintereſtedneſs that he owed 
the Papacy : which he frequently repeated. And 
being, afterwards, at-war with France, on account 
of the Duchy of Mirandola, and reduced to great 
ſtraits, he told Cardinal Ranutius, brother to 
Alexander Farneſe, that he was not conſcious of 
any miſdeed which could have drawn on him ſo 
heavy a chaſtiſement, unleſs it was not having 
concurred to CARDINAL PoLE's election, of whoſe 
eminent merit he was ſo well aſſured *+ 

The Conclave was now broken up, and the 
CARDINAL, who did not conſider the concluſion 
of it as any diſappointment to himſelf, returned 
home with his uſual tranquillity. He ſaid to his 
Friends, that he ſhould, perhaps, have been an 
unfit inſtrument for the deſigns of Providence: 
that he rejoiced there was an end put to a ſtrife, 


which was both dangerous and diſhonourable; and 


a Chief Paſtor given to the Chriſtian world, in 
the choice of whom, any longer delay might have 
been attended with pernicious conſequences : and 
when ſome of the Cardinals, who, from fel6fh 
views, had oppoſed his election, ſignified their 
diſapprobation of the choice they had made, and 
repentance for their conduct in his regard, he was 
the firſt to comfort them. In fine, his whole be- 
haviour, with reſpect to the election, gave a great- 
neſs to his private character, which no elevation 
could have equalled F. 

I have related, that whilft he was in the Con- 
clave, he wrote a work on the Duties of the Papacy; 


Vita Poli, fol, 21. + Ibid, 


and 
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and we learn from his letter ts the perſon, to whom Se cr. 


it is inſcribed, that the following incident gave oc- 
calion to it. Among the Cardinals then aſſem- 
bled, Julius Ruvere was diſtinguiſhed by his youth, 
and a ſprightly and promiſing genius; and there 
being à particular intimacy between his Uncle, 
Hercules Gonzaga; and the Engliſh CæRDIN Al, he 
was deſirous to be uſeful to this young Nobleman, 
by directing his choice of a future Pontiff, and 
laying before him the obligations. which that dig- 
nity impoſed on. thoſe who were advanced to it. 
From a converſation held with him; in the firſt days 
of the Conclave, he perceived his ſentiments on 
that ſubject were very juſt, and much above his 
age. This gave him the chiought of chrowing to- 
gether on paper; in fotm of a Dialogue, what 
they had lately diſcourſed on, and introducing; 
himſelf and the young man as Speakers. The 


letter by which he addreſſes the performance to 


him is very fine“; and he; afterwatds, enlarged 
the Work to a treatiſe in five Books. * 

It was nine years ſince he had been appointed 
Governor of the Province of the Patrimony, and he 
continued in it three more, after the election of 
Julius III. The conſideration he was held in by 
this Pontiff, obliged him to make frequent journeys 
from Vilerbo, where he reſided; to Rome; as he 
had done under the late Pope. Being now int the 
fifty-third year of his age, he was deſirous to paſs 
the evening of his life in a privacy, to which his 
inclinations had ever led him ; and which he had 
hitherto foregone from a principle of duty, and 
in a view of being uſeful to mankind. He had, 
moreover, an additional inducement to retire from 
buſineſs, in the loſs of thoſe who were accuſtomed 
to ſhare the weight of it with him. The Cardt> 


* Epiſt. R. Pon, pars 3d, pag. 47: 4 
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8e c r. nals Contareni, Bembo, Sadolet, Cortefius, and Ba- 


3 
L s 


dia, and Giberti, Biſhop of Verona, were dead: 
and two of his moſt valuable and endearing con- 


nections were ended by the death of Flaminius, and 


Viftoria Colonna, Marchioneſs of Peſcara. Rome, 
likewiſe, where every thing had the face of war, 
on account of the diſagreement between Julius 
and Henry II. of France, was become a ſcene little 
ſuited to his temper. He obtained, therefore, the 
Pope's conſent to reſign his government, and re- 
tire to Maguzano, a monaſtery of Benedictine 
Monks, of which Order he was the Patron. This 
retreat is in the territory of Verona, and very agree- 
ably ſituated near the Lake Benacus, which has 
been celebrated by Virgil, in the following lines: 


Adde lacus tantos; te, Lari maxime, teque 


Fluttibus et fremitu aſſurgens, Benace, marino. 
| GEORG. II. 


Our ſpacious Lakes; thee, Larius, firſt; and next 
Benacus, with tempeſtuous billows vext. 
DRYDEN, 


ext 


. 
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CARDINAL Pol E, on Edward YV1th's Death, 
is appointed Legate to Queen Mary. The 
Purpoſe of this Commiſſion. Various Ob- 
ftacles and Delays obſtruct his Fourney ta 
England ; which, at length, takes place, 


XNMARDINAL POLE had not been a 

X year in his retirement at Maguza, when 
* he was again called forth to action, and 
NN engaged in that lucid path, which did 
not end till it brought him to the meridian of the ca- 


reer, which Providence appointed him to accom- 


pliſh . Edward VI. died on the ſixth of July, 
1553, Which was obſerved to be the ſame day of 
the ſame month on which his father had put Sir 
Thomas More to death. As ſoon as the news of 
this eyent reached Rome, one of the Secretaries, by 
the Pope's orders, wrote to the CarDinaL the 
following Letter. Having heard, a few days 
ago, of the death of the King of England, his 
Holineſs has thaught proper to uſe all convenient 
diligence to bring back that People to the ancient 
worſhip, from which they are lately fallen: and, 
in order to effect this, he is minded to make uſe 
of your Lordſhip's counſel; which was likewiſe 
the ſentiment of the whole Congregation of Car- 


dinals. Whilſt the Patent was yeſterday making 


out, a courier arrived from France, with the news 


* Juſtorum ſemita quaſi lux ſplendens procedit et creſcit 
uſque ad perfectum diem. P. ov. iv. is. Edit. Vs.. 
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of a revolution, of affairs in that Kingdom, where 
the Princeſs Mary has been proclaimed Queen, 
with the univerſal conſent of the nation. The 
information gave his Holineſs the greateſt joy, 
and, having called the Sacred College, he let them 
know, that no method occurred to him more ſuit- 
ed to the preſent exigency, or which had greater 
appearance of ſucceſs, than to appoint your Lord- 
ſhip Legate to the Queen, to the Emperor, to the 
King of France, and, in fine, to all places, thro? 
which you ſhoyld take your journey. The pro- 
poſal was univerſally approved, and each one teſti- 
fied his ſatisfaction at the event which gave oc- 
calion to it. We are now employed in getting 
ready the Letters Patent, which will þe in the 


moſt ample form, and your Lordſhip will judge 


whether any thing further ſhould be added Your 
Lordſhip's Credentials, alſo, for each of the above 
mentioned Powers, are preparing, and will be 
ſent, by an expreſs, to Germany, as we make no 
doubt of your taking that road, in order to confer 
with his Imperial Majeſty, before you proceed on 
your journey. His Holineſs, therefore, intreats 
you to take on yourſelf this commiſſion, for the 
ſervice of Almighty God, the welfare of your 
Country, his own ſatisfaction, and that of the Sa- 
cred College and the whole Court of Rome. It 
was, likewiſe, propoſed in the Council, if it would 
not be adviſcable to appoint the Biſhop of Mor- 


ceſter Nuncio, that, in caſe your Lordſhip thought 


fit to ſend him before you, and employ him any 
other ways, he may do it with greater dignity *; 
| e 5 Nis 


This Prelate was Richard Pates, who was ſent to the Em- 
peror's Court in 1540; but refuſing to return to England, on 
2 diſlike of Henry's proceedings, he was deprived of his Biſhop. 
ric in 1547; and, ſoon after, attainted of High Treaſon. He 
continued in baniſhment all Edzvard's reign ; during which > 
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His Patents, therefore, ſhall be made our at the S = C r. 
ſame time, and may be uſed or laid aſide, as your VIII. 
Lordſhip ſees fitting. You can ſtand in need, my 


Lord, of no directions or advice from us, as. no 
one is ſo well informed of the meaſures it will be 
convenient to take, as yourſelf : the whole affair, 
therefore, is intruſted to your diſcretion, know- 
ledge, charity and zeal z and you have every one's 


good wiſhes, that the undertaking may be crown- prom 6¹⁰ 
a 48˙1553 


ed with ſucceſs *.“ 

The Credentials here mentioned are to the fol- 
lowing purport: The Pontiff informs him, “ that 
the ſlender proſpect he had of concluding a 
peace between the Emperor and the moſt 
Chriſtian King, had cauſed him to recall his 
Legates from thoſe Courts: but, that he might 
not ſeem to give up all hopes of ſo deſirable an 
event, he had charged him with the ſame negoti- 
ation; as, in his way to England, he would have 
an interview with one, or both of theſe Monarchs. 
My motive for ſo doing, ſays the Pope, is not 
grounded on any diſpoſitions on their part to give 
ear to a ſalutary remonſtrance on this head; but, 
becauſe much depends on circumſtances of time 
and place, and no one is better qualified than 
yourſelf to take the advantage of ſuch opportuni- 
ties. Your prudence and ſagacity, and that art of 

rſuaſion which recommends all you ſay, may 
prevail, though the means hitherto tried have 
been ineffectual. I ſhall, therefore, preſcribe no- 
thing to you, in particular, but leave the whole 


ſat in the Council of Trex! and on Queen Mary's acceſſion, 
was recalled home, and reſtored to his See, in 1554. In the 
Lit of Elix. for refuſing to take the oath of Supremacy, he was, 
a ſecond time, deprived of his Biſhopric; and, going abroad, 
aſſiſted at the cloſe of the Council of Trent; and was alive in 
i563. Godw, de Præſ. Angl. Fox, at the year 1559. Laur. 
Hump. in Vita Tuelli, pag. 179. Ath. Oxon. £94, | 
KR. Poli Epiſt, pars 4**, pag. 109. 
D 4 affair 
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SECT. affair to be managed as you judge moſt conducive 


to the dignity of the holy See, and the emolu- 
ment of the Chriſtian Commonwealth. You are 
already informed of my intentions, and of the ſin- 
cere deſire I have to ſee peace and tranquillity re- 
ſtored; and this long ſought remedy applied to 
the diſtempered ſtate of public affairs. Whatever 
. meaſures, therefore, you think fit to purſue, I 


hall look on them as worthy your abilities, and 


deſerving my approbation“ .“ 

As the management of the whole buſineſs was 
left to the Car DUN ATL, he was of opinion, he ought 
to be informed of the Queen's diſpoſition, and the 
ſtate of the Nation, before he ſet out on ſo ha- 
zardous an undertaking: he wrote, therefore, the 


following jetter to her. 


He begins, by ſetting forth the great and 
unexpected turn in the Queen's fortune, which 
could be aſcribed to nothing but a declaration of 
Heaven in her favour." A powerful faction had 
ſet up a rival; thoſe at the head of it had leiſure 
and opportunity to ſtrengthen themſelves; ſhe 
herſelf had, for ſeveral years, been reduced almoſt 
to the condition of a private perſon. All theſe 
were incidents which ſeemed to forebode her over- 
throw. Yet, when the affair came to be decided, 
a few of her faithful ſubjects, who had dared to 
declare in her right, had overbalanced all theſe 
unfavourable : circumſtances; and, in an inſtant, 
brought the threats, the defigns, the inſolence, 
the attempts of her enemies, to nothing. This, 
ſays he, can be attributed only to Him who di- 
poſes of Kingdoms to whom he thinks proper, and 
changes the heart of man according to his good 
pleaſure; whoſe counſels are not to be controled 
by human ſtrength or prudence. He obſerves, 


* Epiſt. R. Poli pars 4, pag. 4 31. 
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that this Event was too memorable a proof of a Sz © T. 


divine Providence, not to awaken in the Engliſo a 


belief of it; which, though it was the baſe of all © © 


Religion; yet, on account of the long ſway which 
the wicked had exerciſed, was fo little regarded, 
eſpecially by thoſe who were reputed more wile and 
prudent than the reſt, that it ſeemed almoſt entire- 
ly forgotten. Wherefore, if any woman might 
preſume to praiſe Almighty Ged in the words of 
the bleſſed mother of his Son, it was herſelf. She 
might truly ſay, He had regarded the lowlineſs of 
his Handmaid—His arm had done mighty things — He 
had put down the mighty from their ſeats, ond exalted 
the lowly. Luke, chap: i. 

« He then g-es on by telling her, that a deep 
ſenſe of religion, and zeal for her Majeſty's per- 
ſon, obliged him to deſire her to call to mind, at 
the beginning of her reign; by what ſteps ſuch a 
confuſion of human and divine right, as was but 
too viſible in all private and public concerns, had 
been introduced: that ſhe would perceive the firſt 
cauſe of it to have been the ill-fated and unlaw- 
ful divorce of the King her Father trom the beſt 
of women, her Mother; which crime had been 
followed by his ſeparation from the common pa- 
rent of all Chriſtians, the Catholic Church: that, 
from this poiſonous root all thoſe misfortunes had 
{prung, which had corrupted the body of the 
People, and left few remains either of integrity or 
religion ; both which had been baniſhed when the 
obedience due to the authority eſtabliſhed by IE- 
sus CHRIST was laid aſide; nor would be reſtored, 
but with it. She might credit him, he ſays, wha 
had ſuffered ſo much both in that, and her Ma- 
jeſty's cauſe; and who had left nothing untried to 
ſerve her; that, if his endeavours had hitherto 
proved unſucceſsful, the very diſappointment now 
afforded him a ſingular ſatisfaction, as he viſibly 


ay 
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'$x c r. ſaw the hand of Providence declare itſelf in her fa- 


VIII. 


vour. He obſerves, that God had not permitted 
her to be aſſiſted by any earthly Potentate, but had 
deferred her deliverance to that time, in which he 
had decreed to raife her by his own almighty arm; 
and, in the mean while, had dealt with her as he 
is uſed to do with his choſen ſervants, whom he 
leads to the proſperity for which he deſigns them, 
by adverſe fortune, and the trials of patient hope. 
He ſays, the eyes of all good men were intent on 
this great event; and himſelf, in particular, hav- 
ing had more frequent opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with thoſe excellent endowments, which 
had diſtinguiſhed her from her infancy ; that this 
knowledge made him more defirous to be inform- 
ed of her preſent diſpoſitions with reſpect to reh- 
gion, and thoſe means which were neceſſary to re- 
ſtore it: and, therefore, though he was appointed 
Legate of the Hoiy See to her Majeſty, the Em- 
peror, and the King of France; yet the Commil- 
ſion was of fo. delicate and important a nature, 
that he would not enter on it, till he knew her 
intentions, which he deſires may be communicat- 
ed to him by the perſon who was to deliver his 
letter. He adds, that this cautian did not pro- 
ceed from any diſtruſt in her goodneſs, whom he 
had ever known moſt grateful to God for his mer- 
cies, and molt obſervant of his laws, at the head 
of which was the acknowledgment of the Church's 
authority. This authority, he obſerves, ought 
to have a perſonal weight with her, whoſe Father 
had diſowned it on no other account, but becauſe 
it had been exerted in her cauſe, and againſt his 
lawleſs deſires. But as ſuch a licentiouſneſs had 
prevailed ſince this rupture, as muſt make a re- 
turn to the ancient obſervance very difficult, he 
would have her Majeſty's advice as to the manner 
and time in which he might appear in the charac- 

I ter 
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ter of Legate, ſo as to anſwer, with greater ad- Scr. 
vantage, the purpoſes for which he had been in- FO 
veſted with it. He ends, with beſeeching Al- * 
mighty God, that her orders on this head may be 

ſuited to the expectation which all well-diſpoſed 
perions entertained of her : and doubts not tro make 

it appear, if ſhe is pleaſed to grant him a favour- 

able audience, that the foundation and ſecurity of 

every good, which could be derived on her people, 

was to be built on the foundations which her ſub- 

jects had forſaken !? © Canis 
He ſent this Letter, which was written in La- Mega 

tin, by a ſpecial Meſſenger, who had orders to 37% 9 

call on Cardinal Dandalo, the Papal Ambaſſador 15353. 

at the Emperor's Court, which was then kept at 

Bruſſels; and who, being in the neighbourhood of 

England, might ſend him more certain intelligence 

than he could have at fo great a diſtance, Dan- 

dalo on this diſpatched his Secretary into Exgland, 

who having had frequent conferences with the 

Queen, and informed himſelf of the preſeat tem- 

per of the People, went back towards the end of 

Auguſt, and, by an almoſt incredible expedition, 

performed the journey from Bruſſels to Rome with- 

1h nine days. He called on Car OINAL Polt, whe 

was ſtill in the Monaſtery near Benacus; and the 

meſſenger he had ſent to the Queen, delivered him 

her Majeſty's anſwer to his letter, which was to 

the following purpoſe, 

She begins by thanking him for the part he 
took in her being placed on the throne of her an- 
ceſtors; and the ſingular providence f 4\lmighty 
God in defeating the oppoſition which had been 
made to the juſtice of her title: and that ſhe was 
no leſs obliged to him for the good will he ſigni- 


* Odoricus Raynaldus, tom. xxi. Annal. Eccleſ. B; id. R. Fol, 
pars 4 P · 116. et 428. 3 on 
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fied for her Kingdom, which was, likewiſe, his 
own Country, and for the wholſom advice he 
had added to the above-mentioned articles. Tho? 
ſhe had not been united to him by the ties of con- 
ſanguinity, yet ſuch an unfeigned declaration of 
friendſhip would have the beſt claim to all the re- 
turn ſhe could make. That ſhe would endeavour 
to profit from his inſtructions, as much as her 
circumſtances would allow, having ever been in 
thoſe diſpoſitions in which he wiſhed her to perſe- 


vere. As to what regarded the ſubmiſſion and re- 


ſpect due to the Catholic Church, the bearer 
would fully inform him of her mind, and the anxi- 
ety ſhe laboured under not to be able to declare 
herſelf without any reſerve on this head; but as 
toon as ſuch a meaſure was adviſeable, ſhe would 
inform him, her very good kinſman, of it. The 
fame meſſenger was to give him an account of her 
Coronation, and of ſeveral other tranſactions, at 
which ſhe would have him be preſent : and of the 
hopes ſhe entertained that. the preſent meeting of 
the Parliament would repeal thoſe Statutes which 


had occaſioned the late evils. She had a confi- 


dence, alſo, of obtaining pardon from the Pope 
af whatever had been blameable in her own beha- 
viour; and had a grateful remembrance of the 
many inſtances of good will ſhe had received from 
him; and intreated the LEOGATE to be the Medi- 
ator of a perfect reconciliation. She concludes, 
by acknowledging the pledges of a brother's love 
he had fo often given her; and by recommend- 
ing herſelt again to the Pontiff and himſelf *.“ 
The chiet Articles which the Meſſenger was to 


communicate to the LEGATE, and which were to 


be ſecret to all but the Pope and himſelf, were, 
that the Queen, with the conſent of her Parlia- 


K. Poli Epiſt. pars 4, p. 429. 
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ment, would aboliſh the Laws which her Father 8E cr. 
and Brother had paſſed againſt the ancient Wor- — 
ſhip; and ſend an Embaſſy of reverence and obe- 
dience to the holy See.. In the mean time, ſhe 
requeſted the Pope to pardon the Engliſh, in a 
public manner, that none might ſuffer for having 
come into the meaſures of the late Kings, and left 

the Communion of the See of Rome: that Rect- 
NaLD PoLE might be ſent Legate into England, 

with full power to tranſact all this; and reinftate 

the former faith and diſcipline. Beſides theſe or- 

ders from the Queen, the Secretary had informed 

the CAR DIN AL, from Dandalo, that it was adviſe- 

able to defer, for ſome time, his journey to Eng- 

land. 

The fame meſſenger being arrived at Rome, 
delivered to the Pope a Letter from the Queen, in 
which ſhe profeſſed on her own part, and that of 
T the Nation, the obedience and reſpect which all 
Princes, in communion with the Biſhop of Rome, 
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f have ever acknowledged to be due to his See, 1 
h without any diminution of their own prerogative, We 
3 or prejudice to the rights of their People *. The 14 
2 young Gentleman, John Commendon, who brought 1 L 
* this news, was afterwards raiſed to the Purple, and | 1 
> eſteemed one of the moſt able Negotiators of his ib 
by age; and having paſſed through all thoſe honours, 
1 by which the Courts, which employed him, could 
Sy teſtify their ſenſe of his merit, he at length ſur- 
* vived his underſtanding, and died in obſcurity. 
* His reputation, however, has been tranſmitted to 

the lateſt poſterity by Gratiani, Biſhop of Amelia, 


who had been his Secretary, and has rendered his 
0 Patron that tribute of gratitude, which Becatelli 
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e, paid to the memory of CR DIN AL Pol x, by wri- 

ha ting his life in a greater detail, and with equal 
ſenſe and elegance. 

t, Gratiani in Vita Commendoni, pag. 33; et ſeq. 
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fied for her Kingdom, which was, likewiſe, hig 
own Country, and for the wholſom advice he 
had added to the above-mentioned articles. Tho? 
ſhe had not been united to him by the ties of con- 
ſanguinity, yet ſuch an unfeigned declaration of 
friendſhip would have the beſt claim to all the re- 
turn ſhe could make, That ſhe would endeavour 
to profit from his inſtructions, as much as her 
circumſtances would allow, having ever been in 
thoſe diſpoſitions in which he wiſhed her to perſe- 
vere. As to what regarded the ſubmiſſion and re- 
ſpect due to the Catholic Church, the bearer 
would fully inform him of her mind, and the anxi- 
ety ſhe laboured under not to be able to declare 
herſelf without any reſerve on this head; but as 
toon as ſuch a meaſure was adviſeable, ſhe would 
inform him, her very good kinſman, of it. The 
fame meſſenger was to give him an account of her 
Coronation, and of ſeveral other tranſactions, at 
which ſhe would have him be preſent : and of the 
hopes ſhe entertained that. the preſent meeting of 
the Parliament would repeal thoſe Statutes which 
had occaſioned the late evils. She had a confi- 
dence, alſo, of obtaining pardon from the Po 

af whatever had been hlameable in her own beha- 
viour; and had a grateful remembrance of the 


many inſtances of good will ſhe had received from 


him; and intreated the LEcaTE to be the Medi- 
ator of a perfect reconciliation. She concludes, 
by acknowledging the pledges of a brother's love 
he had fo often given her; and by recommend- 
ing herſelf again to the Pontiff and himſelf “.“ 
The chiet Articles which the Meſſenger was to 
communicate to the LecaTE, and which were to 
be ſecret to all but the Pope and himſelf, were, 
that the Queen, with the conſent of her Parlia- 
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ment, would aboliſh the Laws which her F ather $2 c r. 


and Brother had paſſed againſt the ancient Wor- 
ſhip ; and ſend an Embaſly of reverence and obe- 
dience to the holy See. In the mean time, ſhe 
requeſted the Pope to pardon the Engliſh, in a 
public manner, that none might ſuffer for having 
come into the meaſures of the late Kings, and left 
the Communion of the See of Rome: that Rrot- 
ALU PoLE might be ſent Legate into England, 
with full power to tranſact all this; and reinſtate 
the former faith and diſcipline. Beſides theſe or- 
ders from the Queen, the Secretary had informed 
the CAR DIN AL, from Dandalo, that it was adviſe- 
able to defer, for ſome time, his journey to Eng- 
land. 

The fame meſfenger being arrived at Rome, 
delivered to the Pope a Letter from the Queen, in 
which ſhe profeſſed on her own part, and that of 
the Nation, the obedience and reſpect which all 
Princes, in communion with the Biſhop of Rome, 
have ever acknowledged to be due to his See, 
without any diminution of their own prerogative, 
or prejudice to the rights of their People“. The 
young Gentleman, John Commendon, who brought 
this news, was afterwards raiſed to the Purple, and 
eſteemed one of the moſt able Negotiators of his 
age; and having paſſed through all thoſe honours, 
by which the Courts, which employed him, could 
teſtify their ſenſe of his merit, he at length fur- 
vived his underſtanding, and died in obſcurity. 
His reputation, however, has been tranſmitted to 
the lateſt poſterity by Gratiani, Bithop of Amelia, 
who had been his Secretary, and has rendered his 
Patron that tribute of gratitude, which Becatelli 
paid to the memory of CAR DIN AL Pore, by wri- 


ting his life in a greater detail, and with equal 


ſenſe and elegance. 
* Gratiani in Vita Commendoni, pag. 33; et ſeq. 
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T his intelligence cauſed the Pope to write to the 
CarpinaLl, that though much caution was re- 
quiſite in the preſent affair, yet he would have 
him ſer out on his journey; but perform it in ſuch a 
manner, as neither to prejudice the Queen's ſafe- 
ty, nor the common cauſe. That this was his opi- 
nion, and that of the ſacred College; yet it was 
left to his own piety and prudence, to his know- 
ledge and experience; and to the advices, which 
he would receive with greater certainty and expe- 
dition than they could, to reſolve on what was 
beſt, and take his meaſures accordingly *.“ 

Soon after this Letter che Legate ſet out with a 
deſign of taking the road of Germany, and confer- 
ring with the Emperor at Bruſſels, before he pro- 
ceeded any further. In the mean time every thing 
in England ſeemed to favour the Religious Revo- 
lution, which was ſoon after effected. 

The French Ambaſſador at the Court of Exg- 
land, the Lord of Noailles, had already been inform- 
ed of all the ſteps which were taken at Rome; and 
had acquainted his King, © that Carpinar Pol x 
was appointed Legate of the holy See to the Queen 
and the Engliſh Nation; that his Patents were al- 
ready made out, and fent to Verona by the Biſhop 
of Burgos, who formerly had been Catharine of 
Aragon's ghoſtly Father: that he was to take his 
toad through Germany, and come directly to the 
Emperor at Bruſſels; where, as he underſtood, he 
was to ſtay ſome days, and conſider on what woul 
de the moſt likely means to make his preſenee moſt 
agreeable to the People of England. I thought 
proper, ſays the Ambaſſador, to give your Maje- 
ty this information, becauſe I did not know but 
you would give orders to your Reſidents in Ger- 
many and Switzerland to receive the LEGAT E, in 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 34˙, pag. 111. 


his 
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his paſſage, with diſtinction, as he comes on ſo 8 cr. 
good and laudable a commiſſion, before he reaches 
the Emperor: for your Majeſty may be well aſſur- 
ed, that if once he comes hither, he will have the 
firſt place in the Queen's confidence, to the no 
ſmall diſpleaſure of the Chancellor, and of ſeveral 
of the Nobility, who, on account of their religious 
rinciples, will ſee with regret a Churchman at the 
E of the Miniſtry *.” He wrote to the King, 4 Se. 
ſome time after, that the CAR DIxAL's preſence was 553 
very neceſſary for the Queen's affairs, and the 
mutual advantage which both nations might de- 
1 rive from it. I affure your Majeſty, ſays this No- 
bleman, that beſides: the real need there is of his 
? advice, he is, likewiſe, more univerſally wiſhed 
> for than I could have imagined, both by Prote- 
1 ſtants and Catholics .“ | 24. News, 
But before I enter on Queen Mary's reign, 
which was the laſt and great theatre on which he 
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? appeared, who is the ſubject of this Hiſtory, it wa 
4 may not be improper to give ſome account of the Ty 
4 character under which this Princeſs had hitherto *M 
n been conſidered, and which may contribute to 4H 
q make what is hereafter to be ſaid of her more ſa» A 
p tisfactory. The education ſhe received from her GM 
f Mother formed her to that ſteadineſs and zeal for 9 
1 the Religion of her Anceſtors, which ſeems to have = 
e been the ruling principle of her whole conduct. 1 
e This reverence, which we owe to the veracity and 1 
d ſanctity of the Supreme Being, either when he re- 1 
ſt veals his truths to our belief, or preſcribes his laws i 
| to our practice, cauſed her to make that memo- 1 
iT rable reply, when Charles V. cautioned her to pro- a 
t ceed ſlowly, and not declare herſelf whilſt the iſſue 1 
T of affairs was yet uncertain; © That her truſt in | 
n 


* Ambaſſades de Neaillen, tom. 2. pag. 13 5, + Ibid 
Pag. 271. | 
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God alone had firſt ſupported: her in the greateſt 


ſtraits of adverſe fortune; and then raiſed her to a 
Crown: wherefore {He was reſolved to uſe no de- 
lay in teſtifying her gratitade to Him, to whom 
ſhe owed her fafety and dignity ; but to do it im- 
mediately, and in the moſt conſpicuous manner *. 
It being, in that age, faſhionable to give young 
Ladies of high birth a tiacture of literature, Lewis 
Vives, the Quintilinr: of thoſe times, inſtructed. her 
in the Latin language, under whom ſhe made ſo 
conſiderable a progrefs, as to write tolerably well 
in that tongue. 'The inaccuracies of a Letter of 
hers to CarDinal PoLE, which is preſerved in the 
Bodleian Library, are a ſtrong preſumption, be- 
fides the ſubject, that the whole, as it now ſtands, 
is the compoſition of the Princeſs F. Her Father, 
on divorcing the Queen, had obliged her to ſub- 
{cribe to her own illegitimacy; but being after- 
wards reconciled to her, and the Parliament hav- 
ing ſettled the order of ſucceſſion as he thought 
fit, ſhe was ſubſtituted to her Brother Edward, 
and her title to the Crown became as legal and 
parliamentary, as it had always been juſt and na- 
tural, He, moreover, allotted her 10,000 J. as 
a dower, and ſettled on her 3000 J. a year: a large 


maintenance in thoſe days, and equal to five times 


as much in ours. She ſuffered much during her 
Brother's reign, from the importunities made uſe 


Ut monenti Carolo Cæſari eonſilium ne approperaret, 
neve tam immaturis rebus ſeſe indicaret, reſponſum ſane me- 
morabile reddiderit: Se, dum deſerta deſtitutaque in ſui cala 


mitate jaceret, non alterius ſpe atque ope, quam Det ſuſtenta- 


tam; ad regnum inde provectam ſuiſſe: Itaque ſtatutum. ſibi, 
eui ſalutem et dignitatem deberet, ei non cunctanter aut obſcu- 
rc, ſed ſtatim ac propalam gratiam profiteri, Gratiani in vita 
Commendoni, pag. 36. 

t It is paſted on the b'ank leaves of King James the firſt's 
Works, publiſhed by Biſhop Montagu, and preſented to the 
Univerſity by that Monarch. 
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| of to compel her to renounce the Catholic Reli- S r. 
I gion, and the indignities offered to her chaplains, VII. 
: to all who belonged to her, and to her own perſon : 
5 and the anſwers ſne returned to the young King's 
: letters, her expoſtulations with him and the Lords 
x of the Council, by whoſe orders ſhe was diſquiet- 
95 ed, are made with a dignity becoming the upright- 
's neſs and integrity of her own proceedings; the 
r near relation ſhe bore to the Crown; and her 
0 knowledge of their evil purpoſes, to whom the 
| King, her brother, was intirely given up; and 
f ſhew a reſolution which was not to be ſhaken, and 
ie which ſhe exerted, to the full, on Edward's death, 
= and in the following manner “. 
8, Dudley, who was created Duke of Nerthumber- 
r, land, had cauſed the late King, when he was leav- 
J- ing the world, and his mind reduced as low as 
r- his body, to exclude the Princeſſes Mary and Eli- 
2 zabeth from the ſucceſſion, and ſubſtitute in their 
ht place the Lady Jane Gray, whom he had married 
d, to Robert Lord Guildford Dudley, his fourth Son. 
1d She was the Daughter of Frances, Ducheſs of Suf- 
a- folk, and deſcended by Charles Brandon from Mary 
as Dowager Queen of France, and ſiſter to Henry 
ge VIII. After Edward's ſiſters, therefore, the 
ES Ducheſs ſtood next in relation to the Crown, as 
er the Scotiſb line, by Henry's diſpoſition, was ſup- 
iſe poſed to be ſet aſide: But the mother had relin- 
quiſhed all claim to royalty, that ſhe might ſee it 
et, ſettled on her offspring; and Northumberland, in 
145 order to ſtrengthen his intereſt with the Nobility, 
. had, at the ſame time, intermarried his ſons and 
ibi, daughters into the principal families. — The whole 
* Privy Council (Lord Chief Juſtice Hales excepted) 
rſt's John Fox, vol. 2. page 1337, &c. where the original 
the ON concerning the Princeſs Mary are put down at 
ength. 
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8 75 5 r. and Cranmer the Primate at the head, had ſub- 


— 


ſcribed to theſe unwarrantable meaſures. The 
Lady Fane alone, who had every claim to royalty, 
which beauty, knowledge, and moderation can 
confer, and who was the moſt intereſted in this new 
ſettlement, was the only perſon who oppoſed it, 
and did all that depended on her, to refuſe a Crown, 
which ſhe was obliged to lay down within a few 
days after ſhe had, with ſo much reluctance, ac- 


cepted of it. Her father-in-law, on Edward's 


death, had cauſed her to be proclaimed Queen, 
and it having been formerly a cuſtom for our So- 
vereigns to ſpend the firſt days of their acceſſion 
in the Tower, he conveyed her thither; and the 


Privy Council being obliged to attend, were, by 


that means, his priſoners. The univerſal hatred 
which his violence and ambition had raiſed, made 
the proclamation of the new Queen be heard with 
fullenneſs and diſſatisfaction; and when Ridley, 
Biſhop of London, employed his rhetoric againſt 
the Princeſs Mary, at St. Paul's Croſs, he had 
been heard with as little favour, as the Heralds 
who proclaimed her rival, 

The Princeſs had not been wanting to herſelf in 
theſe ſtraits, who, by the intelligence ſhe received 
from the Earl of Arundel, had narrowly eſcaped 
the ſnare laid by Northumberland to get her and 
her Siſter in his power, by concealing the King's 
death, and counterfeiting his orders to ) them both, 
to repair to him, as he ſtaod in need of their com- 
fort and advice. Being apprized of this conſpi- 
racy, when ſhe was within half a day's journey of 
Greenwich, where Edward died, ſhe retired firſt 
into Norfo/k, and then to Suffolk, and ſummoned 
the Nobility and Gentry to ſupport her claim, and 
offered a general pardon to all who had been 
wanting to the allegiance due to her. Beſides 
theſe circular Letters, ſhe notified to the Lords of 

the 
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the Council, “ the ſettlement of the Crown, by 8 ECT. 
Act of Parliament and her Father's will; which II. 
diſpoſition, ſhe ſays, was corroborated by other 
circumſtances, of which they, the Realm, and all 
Europe were informed: that the public Records 
b made it appear with ſuch evidence, that no true 
> and faithful ſubject could be ignorant of it; and 
that ſhe had cauſed it ro be publiſhed and pro- 
claimed accordingly. She lets them know, that 
though ſhe was, by no means, ignorant of their 
5 deſigns and contrivances againſt her lawful claim, 
ſhe was, however, willing to put the moſt fa- 
vourable conſtruction on their meetings and pro- 
| ceedings; and to avoid coming to force and blood- 

** ſned: and required them to cauſe her title to be 


s proclaimed in London and elſewhere, as was cuſ- 
1 romary.” The Lords, on receiving theſe orders, Aenning- 


returned an anſwer ſuited to the meaſure they had #2 75 
5 already taken; and let the Princeſs know, “the? 333. 
whole right to the crown of England to be inveſted 


d in the Lady Jane, by the good order of the ancient 
is Laws of the Realm, and by the diſpoſition of the 
x late King: and they require the Princeſs to reduce 
* herſelf to a private condition, in which caſe they 
d offer her their good offices: otherwiſe, ſay they, 
d ſne will be grievous to them, to herſelf, and the 
d whole ſtate; and they are not afraid to allege, as 
by the motive of their proceedings, the hainous and 
h, anſpeakable enormities they ſhould incur, were they 
i not to behave in this manner “.“ 

85 This declaration neither intimidated the Prin- 
of ceſs, nor checked the zeal of the abettors of her 
rſt cauſe. The Earls of Bath and Suſſex, the heirs 
ed apparent of the Lords Wharton and Mordaunt, Sir 
* William Drury, Sir Henry Beddingfield, and Sir 
* * Fox, Acts and Monuments. 
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8 EOS: Henry Fernegan, appeared the firſt in ſupport of in 


and, having great influence in their reſpective 
Counties, brought in their retainers and depen- 
dents. Sir Edward Haſtings, brother to the Earl 
of Huntingdon, and nephew to CAR DIN AL Pour, 

though he had a commiſſion from the Council to 
raiſe levies for the Lady Jane, joined the Princeſs 
Mary, at the head of 4000 men; and the fleet, 
which lay off the coaſt of Suffolk, declared for her. 


This oppoſition made the Duke of Northumberland 


think it neceſſary to take the field, and aſſert by 


arms a claim which was alike deſtitute of juſtice 


and popularity. His troops did not exceed 6000 
men; and when he came to St. Edmondſbury, he 
found himſelf too weak to riſk a battle with the 


Princeſs's army, which was twice that number. 


He wrote, therefore, to the Council to fend him a 
reinforcement; but the Lords were ſo far from 
obeying the orders, that they made uſe of this 
commiſſion to free themſelves from their confine- 
ment; and being now out of his reach, and his 


Power on the decline, they only aſſembled to de- 


liberate in what manner to rid themſelves of his 
tyranny. The Earl of Arundel opened the confe- 
rence, by laying before them the violence, ambi- 
tion, and cruelty of the Duke, and the guilt 
wherein he had involved the Council, which, he 
laid, could not be expiated but by acknowledging 
and aiding their rightful Sovereign. The motion 
was ſeconded by the Earl of Pembroke, and the 
Mayor and Aldermen being ſent for, they receiv- 
ed the orders to proclaim the Princeſs with great 
alacrity; and the ſame ſentiments became univer- 


ſal. Even the Duke of Suffolk, Father to the 


unhappy victim of Nortbumberland's ambition, find- 
ing reſiſtance to no purpoſe, opened the Tower 
gates; from whence his Daughter returned to a 


Oo 
private ſtate, with more ſatisfaction than ſhe had 


aſſumed 
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aſſumed royalty. The Princeſs Elizabeth met her S E < T. 


f him, and his whole behaviour was as abject as, 
till then, it had been haughty and contemptuous. 

4 His guilt was of too deep a die to be effaced by 
a any ſubmiſſions; and his character made it unſate 
4 for any government to pardon ſuch an offender. 

1 Being come to the place of execution, he made 44g. 22 
4 a very remarkable declaration of the ſentiments 1553. 
. in which he left the world; which has been tranſ- 
8 mitted to us, at length, in his own words, and is 
. to the following purpoſe. He begins by ac- 
4 knowledging his guilt againſt Almighty God, his 
2 Sovereign, and the whole Realm; and that he had 
98 been in open rebellion againſt the Queen, for 
oi which, though of her own authority ſhe might 
= have ſeptenced him to death, yet ſhe had been 
” pleaſed to have him tried and condemned by law. 
oy That he truſted this had happened for the ſalva- 
ule tion of his ſoul, and to awaken in him a deeper 
he ſenſe of his offences. That, being allowed an en- 
18 tire freedom of ſpeech, he called God, and all 
* who were preſent, to witneſs he ſuffered for a 
oe cauſe, in which he had been engaged by other per- 
of ſons, whom he aſked God to pardon. He took 
| in this opportunity of declaring to them, that, ſome 
* time before the death of King Henry, and ever 
: 1 ſince, he had been led aſtray by the reforming 
ci Preachers, which had been the principal cauſe of 
+ Uk his misfortunes. He therefore cautioned them to 
24 beware of theſe profligate and ſeditious perſons, 
* F 2who had opened the book of error, but knew not how 


Siſter at the head of 1000 horſe ſhe had raiſed ro III 


maintain their joint title; and the people throng- 
ed to meet the Princeſs as ſhe drew near to Lan- 
don, and every where gave demonſtrations of joy 
for her ſucceſs. Orders being given to take the 
Duke of North:mbzrland into cuſtody, he fell on 
his knees to the Earl of Arundel, who arreſted 
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Sr cr, to ſhut it. That ever ſince theſe new doctrines had 
VIII. been ſet on foot, God had given them up to them- 
ſelves, and inflicted on them the ſevereſt of his 
puniſhments, war, ſedition, riots, rebellion, plague, 
and famine. He, therefore, exhorts them to 
obedience to the Queen; and to return to the true 
Catholic faith, from which they had, for ſo long 
a time, fallen, They had examples of the like 
errors and the like ruin ia Germany, which were 
well known to every one. That, to go no fur» 
ther, the Creed taught us to believe in the Holy 
Ghoſt, the holy Catholic Church, the Commu- 
nion of Saints; and this was his very faith, as the 
Pr. Heath, Lord Biſhop of Morceſter could certify; and all he 
had ſaid was not from any command he had re- 
ceived to ſpeak in this manner, but his own free 

choice “.“ 

Two other perſons were put to death with bim, 
and eight more tried and condemned of high 
treaſon; whole attainder the Parliament, which 
was called ſoon after, approved and confirmed by 
their authority F.” Amonglt thele were Lady 
Jane, and Lord Guildford Dudley; whoſe execu- 
tion was put off, and, probably, never would 
have enſued, had not a ſubſequent rebellion made 
it ſeem neceſſary to the Queen's ſafety and the 
tranquillity of the State, This was all the blood 
that was ſpilt in puniſhment of a rebellion of the 
deepeſt guilt, and in which ſo many of the Nobi- 
lity and others were engaged. A general pardon, 
with few exceptions, followed theſe acts of juſtice : 
the Queen remitted the ſubſidy which had been 
granted to her Brother; and no Sovereign ſeems 
to have aſcended the throne of their anceſtors with 
more univerſal ſatisſaction of all orders of the Na- 


* Titus, b. 2. Coller's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 2. b. 5. 
+ Anno I. Marie, Seſſ. 2. c. 10. 
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tion. One of the firſt Acts of the prerogative was 8E e v. 


to erect anew the Biſhopric of Durham, which had 
been diſſolved in the late reign, and annex to it 
the ancient Regalities. She reinſtated Tonſtal in 
this See; and having appointed Commiſſioners ta 
reviſe the caules of Gardiner, Bonner, Day, Heath, 
and Veſey, who were deprived in the laſt reigns for 
refuſing to aſſent to changes then introduced, ſhe 
reſtored them to the Biſhoprics of Wincheſter, 
London, Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Exeter. The 
Duke of Norfolk, who had been a priſoner all 
Edward's time; and Courtney, ſon to the Marquis 
of Exeter, were ſet at liberty. During theſe tran- 
ſactions the Queen had been crowned; and the 
circumſtances which attended this ceremony were 
a preſage of the change which immediately en- 
ſued. She was met at the Abbey Church, to which 
ſhe came with great magnificence, by three ſilver 


Croſſes, and eighty ſinging men in rich Copes; ſo. 


ſudden a recruit had been made of theſe ſacred 
Veſtments. The new Dean, and ſeveral of her 
own Chaplains walked in this proceſſion, which 
was cloſed by ten Biſhops, who remained of the 
Catholic Communion, in their coſtly Mitres and 
Copes, and filver Croſier-Staves. A few days af- 
ter the Coronation, a Parliament was ſummoned z 
at the opening of which the ticle of Supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England was given to 
the Queen. A high Maſs of the Holy Ghoſt was 
performed on this occaſion, at which both Houſes 
aſſiſted; and, as an indication of the Queen's 
gracious purpoſes towards her people, the Seſſion 
began by limiting all treaſons to the ſtatute of the 
25th of Edward III. and reducing felonies to ſuch 
offences only as were deemed fo before Henry the 
VIlIth's reign *. The extenſions of miſdemean- 


Anno I. Mariz, Seſſ. 1. c. 1. 
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ours, to which this guilt was annexed, having 
given ſcope to the cruelty and avarice of that 
Prince, nothing could be more popular, or ſpeak 
a mind more deſirous to favour the ſubject, than 
to reſtrain them within their ancient channels. The 
Houſes likewiſe declare, at the opening of the ſe- 
cond Seſſion, the validity of the marriage between 
King Henry and Catharine of Aragon, and repeal 
whatever had been enacted on a contrary ſuppo- 
ſition; they expreſs their higheſt diſapprobation 
of Cranmer's behaviour in that proceeding, of 
which, indeed, they give many ſhameful inſtan- 
ces . In the next place, all ſtatutes made in the 
laſt reign, againſt the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, are repealed ; and the divine worſhip, in 
all its branches, of which the ſtatute enters on a 
large detail, is called back to the form it had at 
the death of Henry VIII. + 

The proſpe& of every thing which concerned 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient worſhip was 
too promiſing not to be communicated to the 
CarDINAL, who had it no leſs at heart than the 
Queen. Accordingly ſhe diipatched to him Tho- 
mas Guldtvell, who was afterwards Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, with an account of theſe particulars ; but 
which did not diſguiſe the doubts and perplexities 
ſhe laboured under, and tempered the joy which 
ſo unexpected a turn in affairs would otherwiſe 
have produced. I have not ſeen this Letter; but 
the contents of it may be collected from a ſecond, 
and a third, which ſhe ſent ſoon after; and by the 
anſwers which the CarDINAL returned to them 


all. She begins the ſecond by referring him to 


what ſhe had written by Goldevell. My Lord, 
ſays ſhe, you underſtand, by my laſt Letter, in 
what ſituation my concerns were, when I wrote to 


Anno I. Mariæ, Seff. 2. c. 1. + Ibid, Seſſ. 2. c. 2. 
vou; 
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you, and for what reaſons I deſired you to delay, Sz ce r. 
for a while, your journey to London. The pur- VIII. 


poſe of your embaſly is ſo ſuſpected by my ſub- — 


jects, and ſo odious to them, that an immediate 
arrival in theſe parts, though I wiſh it extremely, 
would be rather prejudicial, than any ways avail 
me. The proceedings of the Parliament put this 
beyond a doubt : and fo ſtrangely are the minds of 
the people prepoſſeſſed againſt the Roman Pontiff, 
that they find leſs difficulty in admitting all the 
other tenets of the Catholic Religion, than in the 
ſingle articlewhich regards the ſubordination due to 
him. The upper Houſe was of opinion, that all 
the ſtatutes which had paſſed ſince my Father's 
divorce from the Queen, and a little before that 
time, ſhould be repealed; as, by this means, every 
thing would be cancelled which had been voted 
either againſt religion, or the validity of my Mo- 
ther's marriage. But when the queſtion came to 


be debated by the Commons, they preſently ſuſ- 


pected it to be propoſed in favour of the Biſhop of 
Rome, that the title of Supreme head of the Church, 
which is annexed to the crown of Great Britain, 
might be given up, the Papal power revived, and 
a facility procured. of receiving you in quality of 
Legate. Were theſe apprehenſions to ceaſe, I un- 
deritand there would be no difficulty either in re- 
pealing the ſtatutes made againſt the ancient wor- 
ſhip, or in ratifying my Mother's marriage. My 
fears are, that they will obſtinately inſiſt on my con- 
tinuing to aſſume the Headſhip of the Church; and, 
it they do, I am not at a loſs in what manner to 
reply. I will remind them of my conſtant attach- 
ment to the faith I profeſs, in which I have been 
educated, and will perſevere to the laſt—that I can 
conſent to nothing which my conſcience condemns 
—that the title in debate. does not agree with 
Kings; as the Royal ſtate, in ſpiritual concerns, 
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is ſubordinate to the Sacerdotal: and the juriſdic- 
tion of the body politic being of a different order 
from that of the prieſthood, their power, dignity, 
and functions were diſtinct that there was a pecu- 
liar difficulty ariſing from my very ſex, to which 
nothing could be leſs ſuited than ſuch a title, and 
the extent of power annexed to it, If I can obtain 
nothing more, I will intreat them to ſuſpend for a 
time, at leaſt, whatever regards a claim, to which 
I can never conſent, till ſome other expedient be 
found out. If my Parliament neglects the equity 
of this demand, I am at a loſs how to behave, and 
what meaſures to take. You, my Lord, are the 
only perſon on whoſe prudence J rely, and whoſe 
advice I aſk, that I may act nothing contrary to 
duty, and extricate myſelf from this labyrinth *.” 
This Letter is written in Latin, as likewiſe the 
following, which was ſent when ſhe had heard 
from the Cardinal, and after the Parliament had 
declared her Mother's marriage valid, and repeal- 
ed every thing enacted, in the laſt reign, againſt 
the ancient faith; though no mention had been 
made of the ſupremacy. 

« She aſſures the CAR DIN AL, how much ſhe 
honoured his diſpoſitions, with reſpect to the great 
affair then under conſideration, to his country, and 
to herſelf, I ſee, my Lord, ſays ſhe, how uſeful 
and defirable the purpoſe of your Embaſly into 
theſe parts would be, did the ſituation of my af- 
fairs, and the inconſtancy of my people, who have 
been eſtranged from truth, make ſuch a ſtep either 
ſafe or practicable. But this is fo far from being 
the caſe, that your arrival in theſe circumſtances 
would be attended with great hazard ; and inſtead 
of being received with the reſpect due to a Legate 
of the holy See, your life would be in danger. I 


* Epiſt. R. Peli, pars 4, pag. 119. 
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think it, therefore, more adviſable that you put S = © Te 
off your journey, and the execution of your com- II. 


miſſion, rather than throw every thing here into 
confuſion, and retard, inſtead of promoting the 
buſineſs you come on. As to myſelf, my Lord, 
you can have no doubt but your preſence would be 
extremely welcome to me. You are acquainted 
with the ſincerity of my affections, to which your 
conſtant good offices add a daily increaſe, and 
which receive a freſh ſenſibility from the remem- 
brance of thoſe adverſities we have ſhared in com- 
mon; nor is there any thing I ſo ardently wiſh, as 
to ſee my kingdom exempt from errors, reconciled 
to the common Parent of all Chriſtians, and in a 
) ſtate of tranquillity, I perceive, however, that 
it will be impoſſible to obtain fully theſe deſirable 
: ends during the courſe of this Parliament ; bur 
; that another muſt be called in three or four 
1 months, which is alſo the advice of my Council. 
j 
n 


The meſſenger who brings this, and is a perſon of 
confidence, will inform you, my Lord, that all 
the ſtatutes concerning religion, which were paſſed 


in my Brother's reign, are repealed; and the divine . 
e worſhip reinſtated in the form it was at my Fa- 1 
t ther's death. This point was not carried but af- » 
d ter a ſharp conteſtation, and the ſtrenuous endea- I 
1 vours of thoſe who are well affected to the cauſe MA 
0 of truth: and all who wiſh well to me, and are of 1 
F- my Council, look on this event as a fortunate 1 
e omen, and an earneſt of the ancient rites univer- 8 
er ſally taking place. You will likewiſe underſtand, 4 
g that the Houſes made no difficulty to declare my i 
es Mother's marriage lawful, which is a tacit ac- N 
d knowledgment of that authority, in virtue of which og 
te it was contracted. The bearer will acquaint you | 
1 with the machinations of the Scotch to diſquiet our 


frontier, and keep up the troubles in Ireland. 
The French are not ignorant of this rebellious diſ- 


poſition, 
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Sz cr. poſition, and they encourage it; and, for that 
VIII. purpoſe, as I am aſſured by my ſpies, hold a cor- 
SY" reſpondence with thoſe who are enemies to the 
meaſures I am purſuing. I apply to you, my 
Lord, for counſel, and intreat you to take into 
| conſideration the ſtate of my affairs, the plan I 
1 propoſe to proceed on, the obſtinacy of my ſub- 
jects, and the difficulties I labour under. Let 
me know what conduct you would have me ob- 
ſerve, and where you think me deficient. I am 
ready to execute, with great alacrity, whatever 
you, my Lord, and the Council, ſhall judge to 
be ſafe and advantageous to myſelf and my people : 
and as ſo much is already advanced, I hope you 
will ſhortly come to Bruſſels, in the character of 
Legate to the Emperor, from whence we may 
correſpond more frequently, and with greater eaſe. 
J defire nothing more than to be aſſiſted, admo- 
niſhed, and comforted by fo able, ſo knowing, 
and fo religious a perſon. In the mean time I will 
ſee what can be done to ſerve you, and I will un- 
dertake it with the beſt of wills. Farewell, my 
Lord, and may God keep you in his holy 

London, guard“. 
15” Nov. I ſhould be wanting to the regard which is due 
1 "553* to the Reader, did I imagine he could take of- 
4 fence at the air of religion which appears through 
4 all the Caxvinar's anſwers to the Queen, how- 
ever unlike it may be to what we meet with in 
ſtate papers. The truth is, he conſidered himſelf 
as a Prince of the Chriſtian Church, no leſs than 
a Miniſter of State; and that he wrote not only 
to a Queen of a great kingdom, but to a woman, 
in whoſe eſtimate duty held a higher place than a 
crown; and, accordingly, the meaſures he pro- 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4, pag. 121. ; 
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ſes to her are equally drawn from the morality S = cr. 
of the Goſpel and human. prudence. . 
« In the firſt place he deſires her Majeſty to 

alk, for her direction, that ſpirit of counſel and for- 
titude, which he had implored in giving her his 
advice; that as this double gift had manifeſted 
itſelf in her acceſſion to the throne, it might ſtill 
continue to govern her. He reminds her, that 

had ſhe wanted reſolution, when all human ſuc- 

cour failed her, all had been loſt; and if ſhe does 

not continue to behave with the ſame courage in 
renouncing a title, which her Father had uſurped 

in order to divorce the Queen her Mother, and 
deprive herſelf of her birth-right, ſhe will render 

the preſent poſſeſſion of it more precarious and 
difficult; and that ſhe could never want motives 

to be as zealous in giving up a deſtructive claim, 

as others had been in aſſerting it to the worſt of 
purpoſes. Her ſteadineſs, he ſays, ought on this 
occaſion to be the greater, as what was required 

| was only a compliance with an article eſtabliſhed 

| by all laws, human and divine; whereas, in her 
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Father's caſe, there had been a violation of both. 
He obſerves, that ſhe had reaſoned very well, in 
her ſecond letter to him, on the diſtinct juriſdic- 


tions of the kingly office and the prieſthood, and 
had rightly concluded the incongruity of her own 
{ex for the latter: he ſhould, therefore, only add 
to what ſhe had remarked, that if the great Apoſtle 
forbids a woman to teach in the church ; how ab- 
ſurd and iniquitous muſt it be to attribute to any 
one of that ſex the quality of ſupreme head of it? 
If a woman, according to the ſame great inſtructor 
of the Chriſtian world, cannot be ſaid to be the head 
of one man, to whom ſhe is joined in marriage, be- 
- Cauſe the Law of Nature has inſtituted ſociety on 
a different plan; both human and divine inſtitu- 
6 tions forbid ſhe ſhould be head of that numerous. 
multitude 
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8 — multitude which compoſe a national church. She 


was, therefore, to conſider this tenet as a matter 
of the higheſt importance, and, for which, was 
it neceſſary, ſhe ſhould be ready to lay down her 
crown and life, as the beſt men in her kingdom, 

More and Fiſher, had done: but that any ſuch ſa- 
crifice was ſo far from being required at her hands, 
that, on the contrary, her welfare here and here- 
after was intereſted in reſigning a ſupremacy to 
that power in which God had inveſted it: and as 
the now had an authority which enabled her to act 
in ſo juſtifiable a cauſe, ſhe could not eſcape the 
cenſure either of God or man, if ſhe did not ex- 
ert it. 

He comes then to the neceſſary means of 
accompliſhing this affair, by having it ratified in 
Parliament; and this, he thinks, will intirely 
depend on the fitneſs of the perſon who brings it 
into the Houſe : that having long conſidered on 
this particular, he ſaw none either of the Spiritual 
or Temporal Lords, or any of the Commons, who 
could undertake it with propriety : The Prelates 
having abetted the contrary opinion by vote and 
writing, which muſt greatly leſſen their authority, 
when men heard them now maintain what they 
had formerly oppoſed : and as to the Lay Peers 
and the Commons, they were ſo biaſſed by lucra- 
tive conſiderations, and, by caſting off theChurch's 
authority, had got poſſeſſion of her revenues, that 
they could not bring to the debate that imparti- 
ality which the matter required. He ſaw, there- 
fore, bur one perſon in the whole nation who could 
make the motion with proper dignity, and would 
be favourably heard: that this perſon was herſelf, 
who in this, as well as in all other points, had been 
blameleſs, and was appointed by Almighty God to 
defend both his cauſe and her own; and that if 
her * in che lower Houſe was GE 
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0 he made no difficulty in adviſing her to take that 8 1 Or. 

er meaſure. He adds, ſhe might communicate this VIII. 

18 reſolution to a few of the members who had her 

er confidence, and who might ſecond the motion, 

, and repreſent to both Houſes, that, under the 

ki name of obedience to the See of Rome, no foreign 

3, yoke was meant to be impoſed on them, or any 

. kind of ſervitude, under pretence of any utility: 

0 that the Biſhop of that See had no ſuch view; and, 

5 if he had, ſhe the Queen would neyer ſuffer it. 

+ They may likewiſe add, ſays the CAR DIN AL, that 

e as this authority is to be acknowledged through 

I my means, I will never agree to any deed by 
which thraldom is brought on my country, and 

f they ſhall never be deceived by me. I would 

n never have taken on me this negotiation but for 

y the emolument of my fellow-citizens ; and that 

it the papal Supremacy being admitted, may become 

n falutary not only to this nation, but, by their ex- 

F ample, to others alſo, who have renounced it, 

and, by that defection, were fallen into great miſ- 

8 fortunes. 

9 « Your Majeſty, continues he, ſhould, at the 

7, ſame time, ſignify my having been appointed Le- 

y gate from the holy See to yourſelf and the king- 

3 dom; and that, in order to appear in this charac- 

1 ter, my attainder muſt be reverſed, and myſelf 

8 reſtored to blood, to my honours, and to my 

t country. She well knew, he ſays, the injuſtice 


3h done to him and his family, which was dearer to 
him than himſelf : that nothing could be laid to 


4 his charge which deſerved ſuch a treatment, and all 
d his crime conſiſted in refuſing to conſent to inno- 
A vations, which were prejudicial to the Realm, and 
n detrimental to the Prince who introduced them: 
0 that as theſe penalties had been inflicted on him 
if by the authority of Parliament, however contrary 
, to on better judgmentand inclination, they were 
e obliged, 
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obliged, in conſcience and honour, to repeal them, 
eſpecially as he came a Meſſenger of reconcilia- 
tion and peace. As a proof of the integrity of his 
intentions, he tells her, that though more wealth 
and honours had been conferred on him, during 
his baniſhment, than he deſired, or, had it been 
left to his own choice, would have accepted; yet, 
if he was ever found to have ſwerved from what 
he owed to God or his country, he was content to 
be baniſhed for ever : but that, if the whole te- 
nour of his conduct had hitherto proved the con- 
trary, and that he had ſerved the King, her father, 
not only with the loyalty of a ſubject, but with 
the obſequiouſneſs of a ſervant, and the affection 
of a ſon, and had always endeavoured the real 
good of his country, all this muſt form a ſtrong 
preſumption, that his diſpoſitions were ſtill the 
ſame. 

He deſires her to weigh the diſpleaſure which 
any further delay in accepting theſe gracious over- 
tures would give the Pope; and that the ſacred 
College could not but feel the indignity offered to 
themſelves, if one of their body was hindered from 
proceeding on his embaſſy for ſuch unſatisfactory 
reaſons as had been hitherto alleged : that, in or- 
der to ſoften the offence, he had ſignified to his 


Holineſs, that his journey was ſuſpended but for a 


ſhort time, and till matters could be diſpoſed to a 
more eaſy and happy concluſion : and, to con- 
firm this report, he had already ſent before him 
part of his baggage to Flanders, and ordered ſome 
of his retinue to take the ſame rout, and wait 
for him. 

„He adds, that as the Emperor had from the 
beginning been of opinion, that in what concerned 
religion, and, namely, in renouncing the title of 
Supremacy, ſhe ſhould proceed with great caution, 


and not ſtir in the buſineſs, till her temporal at- 
fairs 
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fairs were more ſettled; he had endeavoured to let S * — ; 
his Majeſty fee, that all procraſtination in this — A 
point was prejudicial to herſelf and the nation; 
and he refers her to his letters to that Prince, by 
his Secretary Pening, of which he ſent her copies. 
He lets her know, he had prevailed on the Empe- 
ror's Confeſſor, who was then with him, and whom 
he had found to be a perſon of great ſanctity and 
knowledge, to repair to him, and intreat him, 
by the regard he had to his laſt and important 
ſtake, to his reputation, and the affection he bore 
her Majeſty, to place himſelf above ſuch worldly 
and unbecoming fears: of which inſtructions he 
had likewiſe ſent her a copy. 

Though he teſtifies great ſatisfaction at the Acts 
of Parliament, by which Catharine of Aragon's 
marriage was declared lawful, and the Statutes . 
made in Edward's reign, to the prejudice of the 


* Catholic Religion, were repealed; yet he obſerves 
1 they were deficient in very material articles, which 
d he ſpecifies at large. And becauſe great knowledge 
= and accuracy were requiſite in what related to di- 
M vine faith and worſhip ; and few, in ſo general a 
ry defection, were qualified to indicate the whole ex- 
4 tent of the evil, or to apply a remedy; and it 
3 not being in his power to come in perſon, and 
1 give ſuch information as was neceſſary, he had ſent 
A before him into Flanders, among, other perſons of 
"i rank, two very well qualified for this charge; with 


one of whom he had a long and intimate acquain- 


0 tance, and thought himſelf poſſeſſed of a treaſure 
* which few Princes were maſters of; and that the 
other had given him the higheſt ſatisfaction, ever 
* ſince he had engaged in his ſervice. That it de- 
ed pended on her Majeſty either to take their advice, 
of or not; but, if ſhe did, it was proper it ſhould be 
1 known they came on his part. 
f- 
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„He concludes by obſerving the wonderful 
Providence of God over her innocence, her ſafety, 
and ber dignity ; and exhorts-her, in a very pa- 
thetic manner, to eſtabliſh the ancient doctrine, 
and aboliſh that Statute which had caufed many 
ſpiritual and temporal evils to the kingdom, and 
had embroiled herſelf in much trouble, and Aer 
gered her crown “.“ 

This is the ſum of what the CAR DIN AL wrote 
to the Queen, both in the inſtructions ſent by 
Goldwel!, and in a letter, in which he recapitulates 
and inforces what he had largely dwelt on in the 
former. He ſent theſe diſpatches from Dilingen, 
where the Emperor, for reaſons I am about to re- 
late, had detained him. 

England, ſince Mary's aceeſſion, was, on many 
accounts, become a deſirable prize; and the ſeve- 
ral competitors had confidered it in that light 
which ſuited the quality of their different preten- 
ſions. The Northamberland and Suffolk families 
had conteſted the crown with the Princeſs, who 
was heir to it: The ſwarms of foreign and domeſ- 
ric ſectaries, which, like locuſts, covered this land 
of promiſe, endeavoured to withſtand the aſcen- 
dant which the ancient faith every day gained; 
and now the Emperor looked on the Queen as the 

moſt deſirable match he could procure for his ſon 
Philip of Spain. This Prince, hackneyed in the 
ways'of ambition, and the Juſt of extent of ſway, 
had not been inattentive to the incident of Edward's 
death, and the acceſſion of a Sovereign no leſs 
connected to his family by affection than blood. 
His power, which had received great checks from 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, and very lately from 
the Duke of Guiſe, who obliged him to raiſe the 
ſrege of Metz, and retire with the remains of an 


„ Cet. Libr. Titus, b. 2. Epiſt. R. Peli, pars 4%, pag. 123. 
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army of above 100,000 men, had ſhewn him the Sz < T« 
vanity of that deſtructive glory which is purchaſed . 
by the ſword, and been an uſeful leſſon to thoſe © * 
diſturbers of mankind, whom we abſurdly dignity 
with the appellation of Heroes, He was deſirous 
to compenſate this reverſe of fortune in the decline 
of life, by an acquiſition which the preſent ſtate of 
England ſee med to aſſure to him. 
On this account, he was no ſooner informed of 
the late King's death, but he put every courtly art 
in practice to avail himſelf of it. He conjectured, 
that the Spaniſh alliance would be ungrateful to 
the Engliſh nation; and that, if a reconciliation 
with the See of Rome was attempted at the ſame 
time, they would be ſtill more averſe to it; and, 
therefore, he either brought over the Queen ta 
think that the CarpinaLl's appearance, at that 
juncture, was unſeaſonable, and would prove pre- 
judicial to her affairs; or he confirmed her in this 
| opinion. With the ſame view, when Commendon 
| ſet out for England, he was inſtructed to propoſe 
| his ſon's match to the Queen, in a private au- 
b dience: to obſerve how the people were affected 
a to her and the Catholic Religion, and to magnify, 
i on his return to Rome, the danger of ſending as yet 
> a Legate. He was not without ſome uneaſineſs, 
1 leſt the ſingular affection the Queen bore the CA x- 
e DINAL, and the general eſteem he was held in by 
; the nation, might determine the choice ſhe was 
8 to make of a huſband in his favour: and ſne had 
- been known to aſk, if he might not be diſpenſed 
. 
n 
n 


with the deaconſhip, as he was not in prieſt's or- 
ders. He apprehended him to coincide with the 
nation's ſentiment in a diſlike of a foreign alliance, 


© and he had gained over Gardiner to his intereſt. 
n This Stateſman was too well acquainted with the 
Queen's diſpoſitions not to know, that, on the 
z. CARDINAL's arrival, he muſt reſign the firſt 
I 5 F 2 . Place 
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place at the Council board, which he then held. 
Perhaps, likewiſe; he might perſuade himſelf, (as 
nothing obliges us to refer every thing to ſelfiſh 
conſiderations) that, if his journey was put off, 
the Queen's popularity, which was viſtble from 
the ſucceſs ſhe had hitherto met with in whatever 
the had undertaken, would in time wear away the 
prejudices with which a cauſeleſs hatred of the See 
of Kome had prepoſſeſſed the minds of the Engliſh ; 
and if the Spam marriage was concluded before 
any further fteps were taken towards a reconcili- 
ation with the Pontiff, the weight of ſueh a con- 
nection would enable her to effe& it with greater 
eaſe. 

- Theſe reaſons determined the Emperor, at all 
events, to hinder the Ca DIN A from proceeding 
on his journey to England: and, in order to re- 
move from himfelf the ſuſpicion of being a party 
in any deſign which concerned religion, though 
in his way to England he was charged to negotiate 
a peace between the courts of Madrid and Paris, 
he refuſed to admit him to his preſence. 

In the mean time the LEOATE had entered the 
Tyrol, without any miftruſt of the obſtacles which 
were prepared to every purpoſe of his journey. At 
Trent he was received with great magnificence, and 
every demonſtration of eſteem and good will, by 
Cardinal Madruccio, Biſhop and Prince of that 
city, who, in the late Conclave, had promoted 
his election to the Papacy, with a ſteadineſs that 
nothing could ſhake. From hence he diſpatched 
Parapalia and Floribello to the French King and 
the Emperor, to give them notice of his ſpeedy ar- 
rival at their reſpective courts, in order to effec- 
tuate, on the part of the Pope, a peace, which 
had been attempted ſo often, and to ſo little effect. 


Parapalia was a perſon of great ſkill and expe- 


rience, and whom the LE OATE had made uſe of 


in 
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in former negotiations: and Floribello, who was S E cr. 
one of his Secretaries, had a diſtinguiſhed rank VIII. 
among the polite writers of that Claſſic age; and 
how well he deſerved it, his hiſtory of Sadolet's 
life, and ſome other works, are {till'a proof “. 
From Trent the LecarTe ſet out for Auſburg, 
and being within two days journey of that City, 
was met on the part of the Cardinal Biſhop, who O. Tru 
invited him to Dilingen, a town in the Circle aff 
Suabia, and ſituated on the Danube, and where he 
had, a few years. before, founded an Univerſity, in 1549+ 
and then kept his reſidence. He was received, 
in all the places through which- he paſſed, with 
the ſame honours he had met with at Trent +; and 
having made ſome ſtay with his munificent friend 
| he ſer out again for Flanders, though in the depth 
of winter, and a very ſevere ſeaſon. As he was 
making all the expedition which the circumſtances 
would admit, he was met on the road by Mendoza, 
one of the Emperor's Miniſters, and who had for- 
; merly been his Ambaſſador at Venice, who deliver- 
ed to him the following mePage : ** That it would 
be highly agreeable to his Imperial Majeſty, if he 
would not proceed any further on his journey, as 
this delay was conducive to the happy iſſue of the 
affair on which he came : That notice ſhould be 
given him when a more favourable opportunity 
preſented itſelf; and in the mean time, if he did 
not chooſe to return to /taly, he might go to Liege; 


ä 


Hic Flo ibellus tum Palo ab epiſtolis erat; nunc eſt La- 
dellinus Epiſcopus, et a brevibus, ut vocant, Pontificis Maxi- 
— mi; Vir cùm omni elegantiore doctrinã perpolitus, tum vero 
ſumma latinè ſcribendi facultate et eloquentia præditus. Vita 


1 Poli, fol. 23. 

h Cum audiſſes me Auguſta bidui iter abeſſe, tuos mihi ob- 
* viam miſiſti, qui me, per caſtella et vicos tuos, omni officii ge- 
e nere perſequentes, Dilingam ad te deducerent. R. Pali Epiſto- 
* le, pars 4˙, pag. 150. 
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Sr cr. but was to remain there, and wait the Emperor's 
II. pleaſure, as to the purſuit of his journey.“ 

— a : p l 

| A leſs delicate ſenſe of honour than the Lx- 


GATE's would have been more than ſufficient to 
make him feel the indignity of this proceeding z 
but, as it was in vain to contend, he judged it moſt 
adviſable to go back to Dilingen, and from thence 
inform the Pope of what had happened. At the 
ſame time he expoſtulated with the Emperor, by 
letter, how unbecotning it was, that a LE GATE 
of the holy See, who was ſent on a negotiation of 
peace, and on other concerns of the moſt intereſting 
nature, ſhould be forbidden acceſs to his perſon, 
and be ſtopped in the very heart of Germany: that 
ſuch a ſcene could not but be very pleaſing to the 
abettors of the new opinions, under whoſe eyes it 
paſſed; nor fail, in England, where it would be 
ſoon reported, to ſpirit up the adverſaries of the 
ancient religion : he, therefore, intreated his Ma- 
Jeſty to permit him to come immediately, and re- 
move an obſtacle no leſs diſreſpectful to the holy 
See, than prejudicial to the purpoſes of his em- 
baſſy. But Charles was deaf to any remonſtrances 
beſides thoſe of intereſt and ambition, and refuſed 
to ſee the LeGATE, or even to give him leave to 
come nearer to Bruſſels, where he then kept his 
court, till his ſon's marriage with the Queen was 
concluded. So great was his jealouſy of the LE- 
GATE'S diſapprobation of the Spaniſh match, and 
his deſign to divert the Queen from any thoughts 
of it, that he prevailed on Lord Paget and Maſon, 
the Engliſb Ambaſiadors at his court, to cauſe one 
of his domeſtics, who had been waiting for his 
Lord a month at Louvain, to leave the place“. 
The Pope having received intelligence of the 
Emperor's proceeding towards the LEOGATE, fig- 


'® Negotiations des Noailles, tom. 2. pag. 244+ 
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ified to him “ the concern he was under at the 8 E or. 

difficulties which were raiſed againſt the diſcharge II. 

of his embaſſy, and the obſtacles put to his jour. "VT 

ney, to the deſigns of the holy See, and to the 

public good. That, on this account, he allowed 

him to lay aſide, fer a time, as he ſhould judge 

proper, his public character, and go over to Eng- 

land as a private perſon: and, when the ſituation 

of affairs permitted it, to reſume again his quality 

of Legate, and exerciſe all the functions annexed 

to it, ſo as neither to bring any detriment to his 

own perſon, nor yet to want authority when he 

acted for the public *. ge Der. 
During: this debate, the point which was to re- 1553: 

ſolve it had been decided in England. The Queen's 

marriage was looked on as neceſſary to the public 

welfare and tranquillity z and, in a public ſpeech, 

which I ſhall have occaſion to cite, and in which 

ſhe ſeems to deliver her fentiments very ingenu- 

ouſly, ſhe ſays, ſhe had taken the reſolution of 

marrying,in deference to the advice of the Council. 

The only thing, therefore, under deliberation, 

was the perſon on whom the choice was to fall. 

There were three, between whom the general voice 

ſeemed divided, Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, Car- 

DINAL Polt, and Philip, heir to Charles V. Prince 

of Spain : but Courtney's good mien ſeems to have 

been his principal recommendation; and CarDi- 

NAL. PoLE, with an infirm ſtate of health, was He was 

in the decline of life. The Emperor, as has been 53 years 

ſaid, had engaged Gardiner, who was chief of the dd. 

Council, in Phiizp's favour, and had lately remit- 

ted a vaſt ſum to purchaſe the concurrence of 400,000 

others, who might promote the ſame meaſure, Was. 

The Queen's affection for her mother's family, 

| © which (he inherited from that Princeſs, who had 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4, pag. 432. * 
} F 4 | always 
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always borne a ſingular love to her nephew CHarles, 
Philip's father, influenced the daughter's choice, and 
gave Gardiner an opportunity of paying his court 
to her, at the ſame time that he ſeconded the Em- 
peror's deſigns. Philip was a widower, had one 
ſon by a former wife, and was eleven years younger 
than the Queen, who was eight and thirty. She 
may, likewiſe, be ſuppoſed to have conſidered 
the great foreign ſtrength which this alliance 
brought with it, as an earneſt of her future tran- 
quillity, and what would either prevent or ſup- 
preſs thoſe domeſtic diſturbances to which ſhe had 
hitherto been ſo much expoſed. 

Theſe reaſons had not the ſame weight with the 
nation as with the Sovereign, and the general 
ſenſe of the people was againſt the match. The 
Commons, as ſoon as it was known that Gardiner 
had propoſed it in council, had deputed a ſolemn 
committee to the Queen, to remonſtrate againſt a 
meaſure which they looked on as dangerous to the 
State: and the apprehenſion of being embroiled 
in all the quarrels of Spain, and becoming, at 
length, a province to that kingdom, might give 
very well grounded alarms. Gardiner, theretore, 
gave the Emperor to underſtand, that beſides the 
influence of Spaniſh gold, every other means muſt 
be employed to remove the odium under which 
the marriage-treaty lay; and, accordingly, ſuch 
articles were agreed on as might calm all fears of 


its conſequences, and ſeemed calculated for the 


ſecurity, the intereſt, and even the grandeur of 
England: they were ſigned and ratified by Count 
Egmont, and four other ambaſſadors, whom the 
Emperor had ſent over for that purpoſe. Both 
Houſes of Parliament approved of them by every 


They may be ſeen in Rymer, vol. xv. pag. 377; and in 


the Statutes, I. Mariæ, Parl. 2. cap. 2. 


expreſſion 
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expreſſion which could denote a ſenſe of the ad- SE r. 
vantages which accrued to the Queen and the W 
realm . | 5.0 April, 
The ſatisfaction the Queen had felt on carrying 
a point of ſuch conſequence with the conſent of 
the legiſlature, was heightened by the facility with 
which the ſtatute, which repealed whatever had 
been enacted in Edward's reign againſt the Catho- 
lic Religion, was brought into practice, as this 
ſeemed to indicate the general diſpoſition of the 
people. Biſhop Bonner being reinſtated in the See Aug. 5*), 
of London, had celebrated maſs, a few days after, 1553 · 
and continued to perform the whole divine office, 
according to the uſe of the church of Rome; and 
Thorndon, Subdean of Canterbury, had cauſed the 
ſame to be performed there. Soon after, orders Avg. 270. 
were given to uſe the Roman Ritual throughout Dec. 20"). 
the whole kingdom. This was a conſequence of 
the ſtarute I have mentioned, which ordered reli- 
gious worſhip to be recalled to the form ir had at 
Henry the VIIIch's death , at which time the Li- 
turgy was the ſame as before his breach with the 
church of Rome; the innovations which the Par- 
liament now aboliſhed having been introduced un- 
der Edward. | 
This re eſtabliſhment of the ancient worſhip, 
though enacted by the whole legiſlative authority, 
gave occaſion to a rebellion, which, as it always 
happens when ſuch attempts fail of ſucceſs, only 
ſtrengthened that government it was deſigned to 
overthrow, Sir Thomas Wyat, ſon to him, who, 
when he was Henry's Ambaſſador in Spain, would 
have murdered CARDINAL POLE, was at the head 
of the rebels, and propoſed to raiſe the Kentiſh 
men, while Sir Peter Carew, his principal aſſo- 
ciate, did the like in Devonſhire, The Duke of 


+ Anno I. Marie, Parl. 2. cap. 2. Þ 4bid. Seſſ. 2. cap. 2. 
| Suffolk 
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Suffolk was prevailed on to join them, from a 
proſpect of reviving his daughter Lady Jane Grey's 
claim to the crown. The Queen, on the firſt no- 
tice of the riſing, ſhewed the ſame preſence of 
mind ſhe had made appear at her acceſſion; and 
delivered herſelf to the citizens of London, in a 
ſpeech, which I preſume muſt pleaſe the Reader, 
as it is equal to any recorded by the Greek or Ro- 
man hiſtorians, to have been ſpoken on the like 


. occaſions. She begins by informing them of 


the rebellion; the pretence of which, ſhe ſays, was 
a diſlike of her intended marriage with Philip of 
Spain: that the rebels had the inſolence to demand 
the government of her royal perſon, the cuſtody 
of the Tower, and the appointing her Council. 
She reminds her loving ſubjects, that ſhe was their 
Sovereign, to whom they had lately ſworn alle- 
giance at her coronation: on which day ſhe was 


| wedded to the realm; and the ring which ſhe then 


wore, and would ever wear, was the ſolemn pledge 


of this mutual covenant between her and her 


people. That her right by inheritance was known 
and acknowledged by all Chriſtendom. That, 
though not having been a mother, ſhe had not 
felt the tenderneſs whick that relation brings with 
it; yet, if a like affection was ever found in a 
Prince towards his people, ſhe gave them her roy - 
al word they ſhould experience it from her. She 


informs them her intended marriage was reſolved 


on by the advice of the Council, who had judged 
it honourable and expedient, both to the dignity 
of the crown, and the emolument of the king- 
dom. That, as to herſelf, neither an inclination 
to wedlock in general, nor a fondneſs for any 
particular perſon, had influenced her in this deter- 


mination. That ſhe had hitherto continued a 


maid; and doubted not, through God's grace, 
to have remained ſo; but had been determined in 
this 
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this affair by the deſire of leaving an heir to the S c 7. 
crown, as her forefathers had done: and could VIII. 
ſhe foreſee this engagement would not redound to 

the honour and advantage of the realm, ſhe would 
never conſent to it: and, as a proof of her ſince- 

rity, ſhe gave them the word of a Queen, that if 

her Commons and the Nobility were of a different 
opinion, ſhe would abſtain from marriage as long 

as ſhe lived. She concludes with encouraging 
them to be as fearleſs on the occaſion of this re- 
bellion as ſhe was; and tells them, the Lord 
Howard and the Lord Treaſurer would aſſiſt the 
Mayor in the defence of the city *.? 

Sir Peter Carew was the firſt of the accomplices 

who appeared in arms, and being ſoon ſuppreſſed 

by the Farl of Bedford, fled to France. The Duke 

of Norfolk, and Sir Henry Fermegan, were ſent 
againſt Wyat ; but 500 Londoners having deſerted 

from the latter, and joined the rebels, the Duke 
retired, and took ſhelter in London. This ſucceſs 
encouraged Myat to march to Southwark; but 
finding the bridge ſecured, and the city not diſ- 
poſed to declare for him, he led his forces, which 
conſiſted of 4000 men, to Kingſton; and return- 

ing back towards London, though he entered Weſt- 
minſter without oppoſition, his followers perceiving 

they were not joined by any perſons of note, left 

their leader to his ill-fated deſtiny, and Sir Maurice 
Berkeley ſeized him near Temple bar. The Duke Feb. 6, 
of Suffolk, who with his brothers, the Lords Tho- 55+ 
mas and Leonard Gray, had endeavoured to raiſe 

the counties of Warwick and Letcefter, where their 
intereſt lay, were taken by the Earl of Huntingdon, 

at the head of 300 horſe, and led priſoners to 
London; where, with Yyat and ſome of the chief 
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Sz cr. authors of the rebellion, they were condemned 

1 and executed. | 

I) The guilt of the Duke brought on the punih- 
ment of his daughter the Lady Jane, which his 
ambition had firſt cauſed her to incur, The ſen- 
tence had been put off above half a year, and, pro- 
bably, would never have been executed, had not 
theſe laſt treaſonable practices made the govern- 
ment apprehend ſhe would always be a pretext for 
turbulent ſpirits to riſe againſt their lawful Sove- 
reign, and diſturb the peace. of the community, 
Theſe circumſtances, which were to be imputed 
to the crimes and temerity of others, not to her 
own blameleſs character, cauſed her to experience 
a ſeverity, which all the perſonal merit that plead- 
ed in her favour could not avert. No part of the 
late conſpiracy was imputed to her, but ſhe ſtood 
legally convicted, and was under ſentence of death, 
for aſſuming royalty at Edward's death. 

The ſentence being intimated to her, ſhe ſaid, 
<< ſhe had deſerved it, for uſurping a crown which 
belonged to another; but, at the ſame time, ſhe 
related the little ſhare ſhe had in that tranſaction, 
and the conſtraint put on her by her family : that 
it was no eaſy matter for a perſon ſo young as ſhe 
was, to withſtand the authority of a father, and a 
huſband, and of ſo many of the nobility ; and ir 
would be her peculiar fate to be juſtly condemned, 
and yet die innocent.” Her huſband, who lay 
under the ſame ſentence, ſent to deſire he might 
give her the laſt aſſurances of his tenderneſs; to 
which ſhe anſwered, that ſuch endearments did 
not ſuit their preſent ſituation, and would but in- 
creaſe their affliction; and wiſhed him to call off 
bis affections from this world, and fix them on a 
better, where they ſhould ſhortly meet to be ſepa- 
rated no more.” To great beauty, and all the 


ſofter accompliſhments of female education, _w 
ha 
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had joined the knowledge of the learned languages, SE dr. 
and had given much time and application to the 
Scriptures: a ſtudy which, however undertaken 
by the ſex on a ſpecious principle of ſeeking truth, 
but too often betrays them into errors, or confirms 
them in thoſe they have already'imbibed. The 
Queen having; appointed a very able and religious 
clergyman to attend her in her confinement, and 
uſe all endeavours to convince her of the truth of 
the Catholic doctrine; the kindneſs, ſhe faid, came 
too late, and that ſhe had not leiſure to enquire 
after that truth which ſhe ſhould ſoon behold in its 
ſource : and though her execution was put off ſome 
days on that proſpect, ſhe perſiſted in the ſame ſen- 
timents. The conſtable of the Tower, who led Sir Jol 
her to the ſcaffold, aſking of her the book of de- . 
votions ſhe held in her hand, ſhe readily gave it 
him, after having firſt tranſcribed out of it, in 
Greek, Latin, and Enghſh, a ſentence which im- 
ported that ſhe'died innocent, and hoped to find 
that juſtice from God, which had been denied her 
by men. Being come to the place of execution, 
ſhe looked with a placid countenance on the 
crowd that ſtood round, and ſpoke no more than 
to bid them farewell, and be mindful of her inno- 
cence: and taking the prieſt, who ſtill continued 
his exhortations, by the hand, fhe thanked him 
for the many good offices ſhe had received from 
him, and the concern he had expreſſed to bring 
her over to his opinion, as ſhe very well knew he 
had proceeded on the beſt of motives : but told 
him withal, that his diſcourſes had given her great- 
er uneaſineſs than the apprehenſion of what ſhe 
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1 was about to ſuffer, Then kneeling down before 
; the axe, and covering her face with her hair, ſhe 
: received the ſtroke which ſevered her head from 
. her body. The ſighs, the tears, and mournful 
. ſilence of the beholders, ſufficiently witneſſed what 
1 their 
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their ſentiments were of the circumſtances of her 
death, and of the decent and ſteady manner with 
which ſhe ſubmitted to it. 

CARDINAL PoLE was {till at Delingen when the 
articles of the Queen's marriage were agreed to, 
and the rebellion I have ſpoken of ſuppreſſed : and 
he availed himſelf of theſe incidents ro prevail on 
the Emperor to permit him to have acceſs to his 
perſon, and to put no further obſtacle to his pro- 
ceeding on his journey to England : for fince Mary 
had entertained thoughts of marrying Philip, Charles 
had made her enter into his own jealouſies and 
fuſpicions of the LzcaTr's ſpeedy arrival, and ſhe 
begun to preſs it with leſs earneſtneſs. With this 


view the LecaTE ſent Peter Soto, who had for- 


$82 Jan. 


merly been Charles's confeſſor, and was now at 
the head of a ſeminary at Delingen, to intreat 
him not to put any further delay to an embaſly 
which was undertaken on no other -motives but 
thoſe of religion and peace; and to which the ob- 
ſtacles put on the Emperor's part muſt redoutid 
greatly to his diſhonour, to the detriment of the 
common cauſe, and of Exgland in particular :” 
And the Emperor, who had now no longer any 
reaſon to caution himſelf againſt the offence the 
Engliſh might take at his receiving the Lecartr, 
conſented to his coming to Bruſſels, and received 
him, on his arrival, with great ſhew of eſteem and 
affection. 

The Queen, ſome time before, had conſulted 
the LEOCATE how ſhe was to act with reſpect to the 
vacant Biſhoprics; as ſhe foreſaw ſhe ſhould be 
obliged to deprive ſeveral who then held them of 
their Sees; and ſhe did not intend, in the choice 
ſhe was to make, either to give up any rights of 
the crown, or extend the prerogative, and derogate 
from the authority which the holy See had enjoy- 
ed in thoſe collations, before the nation's * 
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with the church of Rome. The CarpinaL had 8 f © r. 
replied, © that the bearer of his letter, from the VIEW 
long and frequent conferences he had with him on 

this head, knew his mind ſo throughly, that there 

was no need of any written inſtructions, but he 

would inform her by word of mouth. About u and 
this time, therefore, the Queen iſſued out a com- Mar. 
miſſion, by which all the married clergy were 
deprived of their benefices, as being diſqualified 
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* to poſſeſs them. This inability, as extraordinary 1 
$ as it may now appear, was founded on the con- * 
ſtant practice of the weſtern church, ever ſince the M 
D eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; on the vnanimous 
J authority of the Canons, and the folemn engage» 
- ment to celibacy the Clergy take at their ordina- 
t tion: on the fourth of Henry VIIIth's fix articles, 
t which the Parliament had paſſed into a law, and 
y which the late ſtatute, which recalled all religious 
t matters to their condition at that Prince's death, 
- had ratified ; which made this injunction as legal 
d and parliamentary, as it was juſt and canonical. 
e In conſequence of theſe orders, Holgate, Archbi- 
” ſhop of York, and the Biſhops of St. David's, Cbeſ- 
y ter, and Briſtol, who had been regulars; and, be- 
e ſides the promiſe made at their ordination, had 
by broken the ſolemn vows made on entering on a re- 
d ligious ſtate z and thoſe of Glouceſter and Hereford, 
d who were of the ſecular Clergy, were deprived ; 

Scory and Barlow, Biſhops of Chicheſter and Bath, 
d who were in the ſame caſe, left the kingdom *. 
1e The 
de | 
of + Rot. par. 1, Mar. pars 7**, and another tranſlated by Bp. 
* 3 1 part 2. b. 2. page 257 of his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
of It may not be diſagreeable to the Reader to have ſome ac- 
te count of the chief of theſe depoſed Biſhops, as it is given by 
y- Proteſtant hiſtorians. 
ch Holgate, Archbiſhop of York. not only made uſe of the in- 
* dulgent doctrine, which, in Edwards reign, allowed the Cler- 
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SE er. The Queen ſoon after ſignified to the Pope the 
. concurrence of the legiſlature, in what ſhe had 
. done towards the re- eſtabliſnment of the ancient 
1854. worſhip; and the qualities of the perſons ſhe had 
made choice of for the vacated See; and the 

1 74. Pontiff, in his anſwer, congratulates her on the 
| firſt part of the intelligence; and, in the accuſ- 
tomed ſtile of the court of Rome, lets her know, 

he ſhould ſhortly ſend the letters patent, in virtue 

of which the Biſhops were to be conſecrated, and 


gy to marry, but extended the licence to take another man's 
wife. Collier, Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. 2. b. 5. p. 349- 

Robert Farrar was, firſt, chaplain to Cranmer; and then, by 
the Protector S-ymour's favour, promoted to the Biſhopric of 
St. David's; but, on that nobleman's fall, fifty- ſix articles 
were exhibited againſt him, for which he was confined during 
the remainder of Edward's reign, and now degraded, Ath. 
Oxon. p. 679. PE 

John Bird, Biſhop of Cheſter, was a Carmelite frier, and for 
his obſequiouſneſs to the court meaſures at the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries, and a remarkable ſermon in ſupport of the lay ſu. 
premacy, was promoted to a See in Treland; from whence he 
was tranſlated to Bangor, and in 1841 to Cheer. He went all 
the lengths of Henry's and Edavard”s reigns, and made uſe of the 
indulgence which the latter allowed of taking a wife. Being 
deprived of his Biſhopric, he lived privately at Cheſter till his 
death, in 1556. Bale, cent. 11. N?. 4i. Pitts, de Illuſt. 
Ang. Script. Godwin, de Præ ſul. Aug. | 

Paul Buſh, Biſhop of Bri//ol. was an Auguſtine frier, and had 
been chaplain to Henry VIII. who promoted him to that See, 
for his compliance with the court meaſures. But though he 
betrayed the ſame paſſive diſpoſition during Edward's reign, 
and took a wife, he was never known either to preach or write 
againſt the ancient religion. He readily gave up his Biſhopric 
at the Queen's command, and parted from his wife, and hved 
privately in Briſtol till his death, in 1558. Godkvin de Præſul. 
Ang. Ath. Oxon. | | | | 

. William Barlow, Biſhop of Bath and Nelli, was a Canon 
Regular, and very active both in promoting the diſſolution of 
religious houſes in Henry's reign, and forwarding the various 
innovations of Edward's. Being deprived of his Biſhopric on 
account of marriage, he fled to Germany, Godwin de Præſul. 
Angl, Ath, Oxon. vol. 1. pag. 156. | 
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put in poſſeſſion of their reſpective Biſhoprics *. SE o r. 
With what diſcernment the choice of thoſe whe VIII. 
were nominated to the vacant Sees was made, and 

how deſervedly thoſe who had been deprived in 

the late reigns, for non-compliance, were now 
reinſtated, the event verified: for, on the Queen's 
death, when the Catholic religion was again pro- 
ſcribed, Kitchin, Biſhop of Landaff, who; Proteus 

like, had put on all the forms of religion of the 

three laſt reigns, was the only one of that vene- 

rable bench who ſubmitted to this change. Nei- 

ther loſs of wealth and dignity, nor the hardſkips 

of priſon and baniſhment, ſhook their firmneſs : 

and Dr. Heath, Archbiſhop of York, and Chan- 
cellor, at the opening of the firſt Parliament un- 

der Elizabeth, made a diſcourſe on that Princeſs's 
ſupremacy, which, for clearneſs and ſolidity, may 

vie with any of the pleadings of Tully or Demoſ- 

Af thenes F. 


c —_ 


On a ſuppoſition that Zolgate's eriors and ſcan- 
e dalous life had vacated his See; and; in this caſe; 
f that the right of appointing a ſucceſſor was de- 
K volved to the Pope, the Pontiff had been applied 
is to. On this the LEOCATE, who had intelligence 
in of it, wrote to him in the following manner. I 
; ſhall content myſelf with giving the Reader the ſub- 
ad / - 3 
* ſtance of his letter, as 1 have met with nothing 
he elſe that throws any light on this dark tranſaction. 
n, He begins “ by thanking his Holineſs for the 
— hopes he had given him of ſeeing an offence ceaſe, 
* which had been cauſed by the ambition of one 
ul. who gave himſelf out for an Eagh/ſbman. There 
are many reaſons; fays he, which make me delire 
20 that a deſign, which has its * in craft and 


* R. Poli Epilt. pars 4'*, pag. 435. 
+ Hitt. Col. pag. 225. In the original this ſpeech i is tyled; 
A tale teld in Parliament, 


Yor. II. 8 ambition; 
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SE c r. ambition, ſhould meet with diſappointment z but 


VIII 


none more prevalent than a perſuaſion, that if this 


inſidious manner of proceeding has ſucceſs, there 
is hardly any thing can more alienate the minds of 
the Enghſh, who yet retain a reſpect for your Ho- 
lineſs; of whom, I make no doubt, there are 
great numbers, though they want reſolution to de- 
clare themſelves. They will be caſt into utter 
deſpair of ever receiving any comfort from the 
apoſtolic See, if their chief Biſhoprics, and parti- 
cularly that which borders on Scotland, with which 
kingdom we are almoſt perpetually at war, are 
given away at the recommendation of the Scotch. 
I am particularly offended that this candidate 
ſhould overlook all conſiderations of the public 
good, and addreſs himſelf, in a petition fraught 
with falſhood, firſt to your Holineſs, and then to 
the ſacred College, and endeavour, by ſo much 
ſubterfuge, to avoid the certificates of his own 
countrymen, if, as he ſays, he is a native of Eng- 
land, which I muſt doubt, and imagine all this to 
be no more than a contrivance to thruſt himſelf into 
a dignity, to which the natural-born ſubjects of 
the realm have a much better claim“ .“ There 
is no further mention of this affair, which muſt be 
looked on as perſonal to his character, to whom it 
is imputed; but cannot, without great malignity, 
be perverted into a national reflection. 

He had not been long at Bruſſels before the 
Emperor gave him to underſtand, he could not 


conſent to his going to England till his ſon's 


marriage with the Queen was over; and deſired 
him to ſuſpend his journey. The Reader has al- 
ready been informed, that beſides the LecaTE's 
primary embaſſy to the Queen and the Engl 
nation, he was charged with another to the Em- 


Epiſt. R. Peli pars 4**, pag. 41. 
Peror 
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peror and the French King, in order to put an end $2 6 Ts 
to a long and deſtructive war between thoſe two * 
powers, "and bring about a reconciliation, which — 
the Cardinals of Imola and St. George had in vain 
endeavoured, and had been recalled. He made 
uſe, therefore, of the leiſure he now had, to diſ- 
charge the ſecond part of his commiſſton; and 
began the overtures of what might advance ſo ſa- 
Jutary a deſign, at the court where he yet was. 
The Emperor ſeemed to hear with approbation 
what the LEOGATE's prudence ſuggeſted on that 
head; and anſwered, he was not averſe to peace, 
if honourable conditions were propoſed, and ſuch. 
as would procure a laſting concord : but that no 
negotiation could be ſet on foot till the intentions 
of the French King were known *; on which the 
LrcarE ſet out for that court. 

Whilſt he was on the road, he drew up the chief 
N reaſons which ſhould prevail on the two Potentates 

to conclude a peace. This diſcourſe, which is 

) long, and written in Italian, he propoſed to leave 
) with each of them. I ſhall give the Reader a 
f ſummary of the moſt material articles, as they 
b 
e 
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diſcover the profound reflections the author made 
on human events, and the diſtinct and compre- 


it henfive view in which he conſidered what he took 


7 in hand. 
„He deſires theſe Princes, in the firſt place, 
e to rank themſelves in the number of thoſe who 
It look on war as a calamity; and a return of peace 
8 as the greateſt bleſſing which could befal the afflic- 
2d ted ſtare of Chriſtendom; and; therefore, to aſk 
u- it of that Being who alone could diſpenſe it, ſo as 
I'S to be ſalutary to themſelves and their kingdoms. | 
ij He then deſires them to confider the cauſes which 1 
n- had hindered their former treaties from being of | 


* Poli vita, fol. 24. 2 tergo. AF. 
ror G 2 longer 
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8 2 longer duration; and to avoid hereafter the ſame 


obftacles : and, in order to attain this knowledge, 
they were to weigh the condition and form of theſe 
treaties, the manner of making them, their begin- 
ning and concluſion. That they could perceive 
nothing which moves Princes to make peace, and 
which human ſagacity and induſtry could foreſee 
and lay hold of, had been omitted on either ſide to 
bring them to a reconciliation, The firſt of theſe 
motives, which is generally drawn from the ex- 
bauſted ſtate of the hoſtile powers, had often been 
their caſe. A ſecond inducement to peace, when 
one of the powers at war was ſo much ſuperior, as 
to have his adverſary at his mercy, had not been 
wanting to the Emperor's good fortune with reſpect 
to Francis I. and ſeemed to promiſe an end to all 
future contention. A third ſurety of concord had 
likewiſe been pledged by each of them, when, for- 
getting their paſt animoſities, they voluntarily 
united in mutual peace, at the treaty of Aigues 
Mortes. Yet all theſe aſſurances were ſo far from 
being ſucceeded by a firm and laſting concord, 
that they only ſeemed calculated to make the flame 
of war break out again with greater rage : and this 
had happened not from any inability in the Nego- 
riators, but from want of good faith, and thoſe 
diſpoſitions without which peace is not brought 
about. Theſe treaties, therefore, like the build- 
ings mentioned by the Prophet, which are not 
compacted with proper cement, but only plaſtered 
over to the eye, had fallen to pieces almoſt as ſoon 
as they were raiſed; and the contracting parties 
had not only received ro advantage from them, 
but great detriment, and, during theſe intervals, 
had been tet on contriving miſchief to one another, 
more than in time of war. 
He then comes to the conſtant diſappointment 
which their mutual ambition had met with; ſince 


neither 
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neither of them had obtained, through ſuch a Sr ar. 


length of contention, either the honours or the in- 
creaſe of dominion which had been the object of 
ſuch laſting ſtrife. Every thing, on the contrary, 
had fallen out againſt their expectation z and when 
contention ceal:d, the emoluments which were 
propoſed from amity had not followed, and can- 
rention and agreement had been equally unavail- 
ing to the deſired end. That the Emperor might 
be ſatisfied of this, if he reflected, not only on the 
ſituation of his affairs within theſe three or four 
laſt years he had been at war with the preſent King 
but called to remembrance the events of Henry Il. 
thirty years paſt or more, ſince theſe calamitics 
began, and the almoſt perpetual ſtate of hoſtility 
he had been in with Francis his father. During 
which time, though there had been ſeveral con- 
ventions of peace; yet as they had not been attend- 
ed, on either fide, wich ſincerity, all that ſpace 
was to be accounted a time of open or hidden war, 
rather than of peace. 

„Now if they would conſider what acquiſition 
they had made by ſuch an exp2nce of men and 
money, they would find thenifelves not only to 
have failed of what they aimed at, but to have 
expoſed the Chriſtian cauſe to great peril. Soly- 
man, by theſe proceedings, was become maſter of 
two of the bulwarks of Chriſtendom. Behrade and 
the Iſland of Rhodes: he had lain Hungary watts, 
as far as Buda, and conquered that long tract of 
provinces which is watered by the Dauube. tal, 
on both ſides, was expoſed to the infults of his 
fleets; the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas infeſt- 
ed by them; and, had it nor pleaſed the divine 
Providence to check his progreſs by the Emperor 
of Perſia, there was nothing he might not have 
promiſed himſelf from our diſagreements; and 
. N 63 | had, 
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had, as things then were, compenſated his loſſes 
in the Eaſt, by what he had gained on us. : 

« If it be replied, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
loſſes, you have made yourſelves amends by adding 
ſeveral cities and provinces to your former domi- 
nions; the anſwer is ready, that, if the ſums em- 
rn in making and ſecuring theſe acquiſitions 
be taken into the account, together with the 
wretched condition of theſe conquered ſtates, you 
will be found to have purchaſed no more than a 
flender appearance of utility, at the hazard of ge⸗ 
neral deſtruction. 

That the Emperor could not imagine the 
ſignal favours, by which Providence had diſtin- 
guiſned him, were deſigned for ſuch purpoſes. 
That, when he was born, Philip his father was 
not King of Spain; nor would, afterwards, have 
been ſo, had not the death of the next in blood 
made room for him : nor was the French King the 
next heir to the crown; much leſs his father Fran- 
cis. That they might both learn, from the for- 
tune which attended their reſpective families, they 
neld their kingdoms of Almighty God, by a pe- 
culiar tenure : "and, if they ſtood in need of any 
other inſtructor concerning Providence, their own 
experience might inform them. That though the 
Emperor's dominions were Jarger than thoſe of 
the French King; yet France was a more compact 
ſtate, and the ready obedience of the inhabitants 
gave the Sovereign an advantage which the other 
wanted. Notwithſtanding which, Francis I. a 
youthful Monarch, who had a powerful army of 
veteran troops, and the means to ſupport them, 
and had availed himſelf of this circumſtance, and 
invaded the Emperor's hereditary provinces with 

a formidable force, was ſo far from obtaining the 


waer, be had * 2 that he loſt Sa- 


voy, 
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voy, which he had lately with ſo much glory 8E e r. 
overcome. he 
<*« On the other hand, the Emperor's diſappoint- 
ment had been ſo much the more ſenſible, as the 
greater number of his troops, and the abundance 
of all thoſe aids by which war is carried on, ſeem- 
ed to give him a more aſſured confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs. After the taking of Tunis, he failed from 
Africa to the coaſt of Provence, with a numerous 
hoſt, and at a time when the French King was, on 
all accounts, unprepared to make head againſt 
him; yet there he met with a defeat; as he did 
apain, when having conquered the Duke of Cleves, 
who had joined the French, and was eſteemed the 
| great ſupport of that nation, every thing elſe 
ſeemed eaſy: yet here a town, on the frontiers of 
France, of {mall ſtrength, and whoſe name is 
| hardly known, checked this progreſs, and put an 
end to the war. And afterwards, when the Em- 
peror, in league with the King of England, made an- 
other attack on the French territories, it had not the 
event which was expected. The e leſſons, he ſays, 
were ſufficient to inform them, they had not re- 
ceived ſuch extent of dominion to annoy and har- 
raſs one another, but to look on themſelves as Pa- 
trons of juſtice, and miniſters of clemency. He 
concludes, by placing before their eyes the evils, 
for which they are accountable to an all-knowing 
and inexorable Judge; and ſhewing, that their 
examination will be ſo much the more rigorous 
than that of private perſons, as they will not be 
charged with their own perſonal failings alone, 
but with the miſdemeanours of thoſe who have 
governed ill under their authority. That if am- 
bition had been the real motive of their wars, 
je whatever others were pretended, it would be ſo far 
5 from alleviating their guilt, that they would un- 
55 dergo the puniſhment due to that variety of miſ- 
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8 TI Chiefs, of which war was the cauſe; and if the 


leaſt of theſe, when perpetrated by private perlons, 
and tried at a human bar, were deemed unworthy 
of mercy, how would their caſe be at a higher and 
more awful tribunal? That, to ſum up all he 
would ſay; the whole affair of peace, now in de- 
bate, did not ſo much depend on the conditions 
to be agreed on, which might be as eaſily broken 
as they were made, as on the diſpoſitions the con- 
tracting parties bore to each other, when they made 


the treaty, If they really intended the public 


utility, an equitable accommodation might ſoon 
be found; but if ſelfiſhneſs and private ends were 
the ſtandard of the negotiation, though contention 
ceaſed, and an end was put to the war, the peace, 
nevertheleſs, would not be to their advantage, nor 
to that of the public, but a beginning to more 
miſchievous quarrels than thoſe it ſeemed to con- 
clude *.“ 


There are ſeveral pathetic addreſſes to both the 


Princes, through the whole diſcourſe; and he re- 


preſents the obligation theylay under of cauſing the 
evils to ceaſe, which afflicted Europe, and parti- 


_ cularly their own ſubjects, in every light it can 


be conſidered. 


The LEOCATE arrived at the H Ke court in the 
laſt week of Lent; and the King having Genified 
to him, that he could not have audience till the 
folemnity of thoſe days was over, he tock that op- 
portunity of ſending his Majeſty the diſcourſe on 
peace, which he had juſt finiſhed ; and, by a let- 
ter written on that purpoſe, intreated him to weigh 
the arguments it contained. Being afterwards ad- 


mitted to audience, he urged the reconciliation he 


came to negotiate, from ſuch principles as were 
drawn from his ſkill in 58 affairs, and the 


N. pal Epiſt. pars 4, p. 408» 
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oodneſs of his own heart; and ſuch as became S = © Te 
his high birth, and the dignity of bis character. II, 
He repeated them to the Cardinal of Lerrain and 
the Lord High Conſtable, who were the favourites, 
and the chief miniſters ; but all to as little purpo e 
as the former attempts, which had been made ro 
gain the ſame end. On his leaving the court, the 
King ſignified in public his great regard for him, 
and, the regret he had of being ſo late acquainted 
with his merit; adding, that had he known him 
when Paul III. died, no one elle ſhould have had 
his intereſt and recommendation for the Papacy x. 
In his return to Bru//c/s, as he approached the 
confines of the Trench and Auſtrian territories, he 
was witneſs of the ſad effects of war, which had 
been chiefly felt in thoſe places, where the very 
earth ſeemed to ſmoke, and every thing wore tire 
face of miſery and devaſtation. Though his em- 
baſſy had not mitigated the hoſtile diſpoſitions of 
the King of France towards the Emperor, yet he 
had not leit his court without fome flender hopes 
of an enſuing accommodation; and theſe were 
greedily received and magnified by a ruined people, 
and afcribed to his abilities and good offices. The 
inhabitants, therefore, of the frontier places, elpe- 
cially the women, the children, and the aged 
people, came out in crowds to meet him; they 
ſtrewed the roads where he paſſed with flowers and 
odoriferous herbs, and hailed him as an angel of 
peace, by whole mediation the deſtro;er's ſword 
was at length to be ſheathed . | 
When he came back to the Emperor, that Prince 
ſeemed diſpleaſed at his negotiation with the French 
King; and complained, that in the written dit- 
courſe, which was alike addreſſed to them both, — 
he had ſhewed a partiality to his rival. This was 
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one of thoſe artifices, in which Charles's tem 
was very fruitful, and contrived to hinder the Le- 
gate's departure for England, which he was reſol- 
ved ſhould not take place till after his ſon's arri- 
val in that kingdom, and his marriage with the 
Queen. His friend, Cardinal Morone, informed 
him, that this intelligence had been ſent to Rome; 
and it was added, that the LEROGAYHE, wearied out 
with diſappointments and contradictions, was de- 
firous to be recalled. To which he made the fol- 
lowing aniwer. 

«© He begins by teftifying his concern at the 
diſpleaſure which his Holineſs had conceived, 
from an information that his return to the court 
of Bruſſels had not been agreeable to the Emperor; 
and that this news was the more unwelcome, as 
the Pope had entertained great hopes not only of 
recalling England to the unity of the Catholic 
Church, but alſo of treating of a peace between 
the Emperor and the French King. But that, 
ſuppoſing his arrival was as little pleaſing to the 
former of theſe Princes, as it had been reported, 
he did not ſee what change this could cauſe in the 
affairs of England, as theſe had been carried on in 
conſequence of the letter which the Queen wrote 
to the Pope, of the grants of the vacant Bifhop- 
rics, and other articles, which were placed out of 
all uncertainty : inſomuch, that nothing ſeemed 
wanting to the defired ſucceſs of this buſineſs, but 
the diſcuflion of the church revenues, concerning 
which his Holineſs's pleaſure had been conſulted. 
Thar, as to the final reconciliation of the nation, 
as the Biſhop of Wincheſter had lately aſſured him, 
there had been no appearance of effecting it during 
the laſt Parliament. Now, as to the conclufion 
of a peace, it had nothing in common with the 
Emperor's ſuppoſed diſſatisfaction; and could on- 
ly affect his, the Lecare's perſon, not the _ a 
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but if he was, in any ſenſe, connected with the 8 
general intereſt, there was nothing he was not diſ- 
poſed to do in order to promote it. He well per- 
ceived, he ſays, that he had been repreſented as a 
perſon who did not approve of the Queen's mar- 
riage with the Prince of Spain, and that his taci- 
turnity on that article had paſſed for diſlike : but 
that to every equitable perſon he muſt appear to 
have acted the only part which became him. He 
did not deny, but whilſt he was at Dilingen, tho? 
the marriage was the ſubject of all converſations, he 
had neither mentioned it in his letters to theQueen, 
nor ordered the meſſengers he diſpatched to her 
from time to time to take any notice of it; becauſe 
he thought it would be a treſpaſs on the reſpect he 
owed her Majeſty, and detrimental to the princi- 
pal buſineſs he had in hand, if he made any men- 
tion of ſuch like affairs, before they were notified 
to him by the party whom they concerned. | 
„ Thar as ſoon as her Majeſty's Ambaſſadors, 
by her orders, had informed him of this piece of 
news, at his coming to Bruſſels; and that her mo- 
tives for contracting this alliance were the deſire of 
eſtabliſhing the State on a ſolid and laſting foun- 
dation, ard of leaving poſterity to her people; he 
had then congratulated her on a choice which had 
been directed by ſuch integrity and uprightneſs, 
and offered himſelf to ſerve both her and her Roy- 
al Conſort to the utmoſt of his abilities; and that 
this had been the conſtant tenor of his converſa- 
tions, both in public and private, ever ſince. As 
a further argument of the ſincerity of his proceed- 
ings in this regard, he alleges his behaviour to 
his nephew, whom, when he was in France, he 
forbid his houſe, and not only refuſed to receive 
ſeveral letters of diſaffected and paſſionate perſons 
like himſelf; but earneſtly intreated the French 
King not to give ear to ſuch perſons and ſuch mat- 
N a | ters. 
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Scr. ters. That, whoever conſidered the time and 
VIII. place in which he had hehaved in this manner, 


with what a Prince he had to deal, who was very 


deſirous to detain him in his kingdom, and en- 


gage him in his views, and then reflects how ſud- 
denly he left that court, muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
that the Emperor could no longer miſtruſt his zeal 
for his ſervice, or be diſpleaſed with his departure 
from France. Had J continued there, ſays he, 
feveral diſcontented Engliſh, not being informed 
of my diſpoſitions, would have flocked to me, as 
I eaſily foreſaw, from the great number who re- 


ſorted to that kingdom during the ſhort ſtay 1 


made there. In order, therefore, to take away 
all hope of my being a ſupport to faction, which 
the bare report of being in France would have 


kept up, I came away; and this, methinks, was 


doing the Queen and his Imperial Majeſty ſome 
ſervice; and ſhewed, at the ſame time, how ſin- 
cerely I deſired the tranquillity of my country; 
and, were other reaſons wanting, muſt juſtify the 
ſtep I took. 

He had, moreover, he ſays, ſignified the ſame 
ſentiments to her Majeſty; for writing to her, very 
lately, on the Parliament not baving concluded a 
reconciliation with the Catholic Church, and being 
deſirous to mitigate the grief ſhe ſuffered on that 
delay, he had conſidered it as a diſpoſition of the 
divine Providence, and was willing to hope, that 
as a nuptial diſagreement between an Engliſh King 
and a Spaniſh Queen had cauſed the breach which 
was ſo much lamented, the connubial concord of 

a Spaniſh King and an Engliſh Queen would be the 
means of reſtoring, the ancient union. That, on 
this account, he offered up his ſupplications for 
the ſpeedy and happy arrival of the Prince; as he 
made no doubt, but the very firſt act of the Parlia- 
ment,which would then be ſummoned, would be to 


enact 
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ena& what was to be the foundation of every good S 2 < 7-. 
which was to be derived on their reign; and might VIII. 
well be expected from Princes, who held the con- ä 
cerns of religion in that high eſteem, in which the 
ſupreme Being, and the very nature of things had 
placed them, that is, above all other conſidera- 
tions. 

He adds, that he not only wrote to the Queen 
in this ſtyle, but to thoſe who ſeemed diſſatisfied 
with the King for being a foreigner; and doubted 
not, but the Engliſh would be as much undeceiv- 
ed in the good qualities of a foreign Prince, and 
the advantages they would reap from them, as 
they had been deceived, to the offence of the 
divine Majeſty, and their own private and public 
ruin, in that Prince who had chaſtiſed them with 
as heavy a rod as was ever felt, not only from an 
alien but an enemy. In this ſtrain, ſays he, I 
reaſon with all who diſcourſe with me on the ſub- 
ject, whether they are pleaſed or not; and put 
on a ſort of prophetic air, that I may pacify the 
malcontents; and, as far as words can go, con- 
firm the well-meaning : and, if this behaviour is 
not ſufficient to clear me of all ſuſpicion, I know 
not what is; fince any thing beyond it muſt ap- 
pear affectation, to which my temper is very 
averſe; and which, inſtead of perſuading, creates 
diſtruſt, And though, at firſt, the expediency of 
this marriage might ſeem problematical, yet, ſince 
it is concluded, I ſhall look on it as a prefage of 
my country's future felicity. 

« As for what he had done in France towards 
a peace, the Cardinal, to whom he writes, was 
informed, he ſays, of the whole, and had ſeen the 
French King's anſwer, which was drawn up in ſuch 
a manner, that the Emperor might take occaſion 
from it either to continue the war, or make an 
overture of reconciliation ; as the exorbitant de- 
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mands which the firſt part of the Memorial con- 
tained, furniſhed a reaſon for continuing hoſtili- 
fies, and the other part gave an opening to the 
latter; eſpecially as he had acquainted the Emperor 


of what the French Miniſters had informed him by 


word of mouth. Inſomuch, that had he been the 
moſt artful of men, and had no other deſign than 
of ſerving his Imperial Majeſty, he could not have 
brought to a more defirable iſſue an affair which 
he had managed with ſimplicity. If therefore, as 
his friend affured him, the holy Father thought 
he had given no uſt occaſion of 6ffence, particu- 
larly as things had turned out, he might confirm 
him in this opinion. : 

« He concludes with aſſuring the Cardinal, 
that though he might ſeem to have fignified a de- 
fire of being recalled, yet this was only on a ſup- 
poſition that the Emperor's diſpleaſure allowed 
him to be no longer ſerviceable to his Holineſs 
and the common cauſe z and did not proceed from 


fhunning labour, and a defire of reſt. That he 


had, indeed, informed the Pope of what had been 
faid to him at his return; firſt by the Emperor, 
then by the Biſhop of Arras, and ſtill more openly 
by the Nuncio; that violence of words could go 
no greater lengths; and had he not taken them in 
the ſenſe they were meant, he muſt have been 
more inſenſible than an inanimate being: but as 
to his being recalled or not, he left it intirely to 
the Pope's determination, and ſhould look on that 
as moſt ſalutary, which, in his great wiſdom, he 


25* May, judged beſt *.” This letter was dictated to a Se- 


1554. 


cretary, and is, on that account, more prolix 
than if it had been of the Le dATE“'s writing, 
have only ſet down the heads, which are there 
treated very diffuſely. ; 


R. Poli Epiſt. pars 46, pag. 138. 
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Some ſhort time before he wrote another letter S's r. 
to the ſame perſon, much in the ſame ſtyle as this; | 
which I ſhall here lay before the Reader, becauſe | 
it throws a great light on the conſtitutional caſt 
of the LecaTr's mind, no leſs than on his virtue, 
and the command he had of himſelf. It is ſome- 
what long, as thoſe narratives are apt to be, in 
which we enter on a detail of ourſelves with per- 
ſons who have our whole confidence. 
« I will, my Lord, no longer conceal from you 
the cauſe I imagined I had to expoſtulate with 
your Lordſhip, in ſuch a ſtrain as is very conſiſ- 
tent with friendſhip; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
is owing to it. Your Lordſhip, in the latter part 
of your letter, informs me, that though the Pope, 
and others whom it may concern, were ſatisfied 
with the ſincerity of my diſpoſitions; yet you had 
ſome miſgivings, leſt a ſatiety of the world, and 
want of ambition, ſhould cauſe me to withdraw 
from buſineſs, and betake myſelf to a private life. 
You remind me, therefore, that though the ſu- 
preme Being be all-ſufficient of himſelf to conduct 
human affairs as he pleaſes, and to make every 
thing ſubſervient to his glory; yet it is his will 
that we, in our turn, ſhould ſecond the views of 
his providence, and not be wanting to the poſts 
he has aſſigned us. Had this method of reaſon- 
ing been employed by one who was not intimately 
acquainted with me, I ſhould not have wondered; 
as I frequently make uſe of it myſelf, and am ac- 
cuſtomed to refer the whole glory of each 
work to the Almighty ; and to acknowledge, with 
all gratitude and humility, whatever is laudable 
to proceed from him. My manner of living, 
which, for the moſt part, has been to retire often 
to my ſtudies, and not thruſt myſelf into action, 
or to ſhew any deſire of thoſe employments which 
lead to'the buſy ſcenes of life, might eaſily induce. 
2 a perſon 
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SECT. 0 perſon who was a ſtranger to me, to imaginc, 


2 


either that I am very lazy, or that I make more 
account of myſelf than of the public; or that ! 
am of their opinion, who perſuade themſelves, 
that God being ſufficient ro compaſs every thing 
by his power and providence, all they have to do 
is to wait till he puts them in action. But that 
your Lordſhip, to whom, as ! ſaid, I ought to 
be thoroughly known, ſhould entertain any ſuch 
judgment of me, I cannot ſufficiently wonder, 
eſpecially as the intercourſe we have long had with 
each other, has not only led you into the know- 
ledge of that kind of ſtudies, to which ſome per 

fons will needs have it that I give up too much of 
my time; but alſo into my motive for ſo doing. 

„ And now, as an opportunity offers, I will 
enlarge myſelf ſomewhat on the end I propoſe in 
what I do, and how far my ambition reaches, ] 
have formerly told you, my Lord, what I here 
repeat, that, whether through puſillanimity, or 
whatever other cauſe, I was never deſirous to be 
the head or chief magiſtrate, who bears univerſal 
fway, and aſſigns to each one his polt ; yet I was 
ever ready to aſſiſt any one who was willing to go- 
vern well and knew how to do ſo; that is, who 
referred the ſway he bore to his ſervice, from 
whom all power is derived, and to the advantage 


of thoſe he governed. Thefe have always been 


my diſpoſitions; nor do I remember to have ever 
withdrawn myſelf from the ſervice of my Prince, 
or of any private friend, unleſs when my aſſiſtance 


was not aſked; or, if it was, I was not lefr at 


large to conſult the real honour and advantage of 
the parties concerned : and to this, not one part, 
but the whole courſe of my life bears evidence. 

I will, in the firſt place, produce an inſtance 
in that Prince, to whom I had more ties than to 


all others, and was ſo deſirous to comply with 
* them, 
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them, that I had rather have ſerved him, though $= © T- 
with the utmoſt difficulty and hazard of life it- YI 
ſelf, than have enjoyed a long and uninterrupted 
proſperity under any other. I quitted his ſervice 

on no other account, but becauſe he exacted of 

me what was contrary to his own true glory, and 

the intereſt of my country; though, by ſo doing; 

I left the high road to wealth and preferment. I 
proceeded on the fame principle, when being 
afterwards called to the ſervice of that Prince, to 
whom the ſupreme Ruler has commanded an uni- 

verſal deference; and being charged with ſeveral 
laborious and hazardous employments, I never 
refuſed to acquit myſelf of any, and never put my 
private ſtudies or occupations in competition with 

the molt ſlender advantage I could procure to the 
mexnelt perſon in the univerſe. 

« I readily grant, indeed, that I am not accuſ- 
tomed to obtrude myſelf, and go about in queſt of 
buſineſs; and this has given ſome, who are not 
acquainted with me, occaſion to aſcribe my ſoli- 
tude to other motives than the true: for when 1 
ſhall be called forth to action by thoſe who have a 
right to command my ſervice, or ſtand in need of 
it, I am not afraid.to ſay; there is no labouf or 
danger which I ſhall not be ready to face. 

But, to come to a greater detail with reſpect 
to the affair I have now in hand, your Lordſhip 
may ſay, that fince I am employed in what has. 

| ever been the object of my withes; why do I ſeem 

| ro decline it? To which I anſwer; that nothing in 
this world could afford me greater ſatisfaction, and 
that I efteem it a greater emolument than if his 

| Holineſs had conferred on me all the lucrative be- 

nefices with Wich he has gratified the ſacred Col- 

lege ſince he far in the pontifical throne: and my 

ö reaſon for being thus affected is, as J have declared 

5 above, that the utmoſt of my ambition and deſire 

ö Vol. II. H 185 
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SzcT.is, to ſerve ſuch a Patron, and in ſuch a cauſe. 


VIII. 
— 


8th May, 
1554. 


This ſatisfaction daily increaſes, as his Holineſs is 
pleaſed to preſs this affair on me, from motives 
truly worthy himſelf, the honour of the Almighty, 
and the good of a great people. 

5 would not, however, have your Lordſhip 
imagine, that, having ſome experience of theſe 
affairs, I am ignorant on what a tempeſtuous ſea I 
embark, when I undertake the embaſly to Eng- 
land; and that the riſks I am to run, and the hard- 
ſhips I muſt undergo to guide the veſſel into the 
haven, are much greater than thoſe I have hither- 
to encountered with. But theſe neither terrify, 
or give me a ſingle wiſh of the quiet and ſafe ſta- 
tion I have left; and the whole purport of what I 
wrote to my agent at Rome, was, to give his Ho- 
lineſs to underſtand, that if, on account of the 
exigences of the times, any other Miniſter ſhould 
be eſteemed better qualified to treat with the in- 
tereſted parties, he would not pay the leaſt regard 
to my perſon, but employ one who would give 
him greater ſatisfaction, and more advance the 
common cauſe. This was the ſum of my letters, 
and of what I ſignified to bis Holineſs by my Au- 
ditor Ormanet *.” This letter, as well as the for- 
mer, being written in Italian, they both partake 
of the exuberance of ſtyle of that language, which 
is very different from the conciſeneſs of our own. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, in order to 
make his pretexts for delaying the LEOATE's de- 
parture more plauſible, would fee the powers he 
was inveſted with, in regard to the affairs of Eng- 
land, and ſend them over to be examined by that 
court. This, he knew, would take up a conſi- 
derable time; and the Queen, who had been pre- 
vailed on to look on the delays which were hither- 


# Epiſt, . Peli, pars 4, page 133. 
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to put to the LecaTz's arrival, as a meaſure which 8 E © Ts 
the ſituation of her affairs required, was now, . 
likewiſe, inſtructed to object to the powers confer- * 
red on him, as inſufficient to bring about the 
wiſhed- for reconciliation. | | | 

The Pope, immediately on Edward's death, 

on a ſuppoſition that Mary would defire CaR Di- 
NAL PoLE's preſence to rectify the diſorders which 
were introduced in her father's and brother's reigns, 
had, as has been related, appointed him LzcaTt 
to the Queen and the Engliſb nation, and had given 
him inſtructions, and very ample powers, with 
which it is neceſſary the Reader ſhould be inform- 
ed, as they are intimately connected with the fol- 
lowing part of this Hiſtory, and are contained un- 
der theſe heads. | 

% The Pope begins by expreſſing his joy on 
the happy turn which affairs had taken in England, 
which might give a well- grounded hope of that 
flouriſhing kingdom returning to its former ſtate, 
and becoming; once mote, a part of CHRIS T's 
fold, after having been ſeparated from it in the 
two laſt reigns. This, he ſays, is, by way of 
excellence, the work of God's right hand, and to 

be celebrated by the joy and acclamation of every 
well-diſpoſed perſon. That he offers up his 
thankſgiving to the Almighty for having reſtored 
a paternal crown to a Princeſs, as a reward of het 


ſteady adherence to religion, and her conſtancy 
ö ? : . . o 

a under the ſharpeſt trials: and whereas this event 
: had been accompliſhed when human means ſeem- 


ed leaſt to promiſe it, his confidence was raiſed; 
that the mercy would be extended to the whole 
body of the people. He congratulates, likewiſe, 
the Exgliſþ Catholics, who had continued ſtedfaſt 
to the ancient worſhip, on their own perſeverance, 
and the ſatisfaction they mult feel on the proſpect 
vf ſeeing their countrymen return to it. He ob4 


0 H 2 0 ſerves; 
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: ſerves, that England had a peculiar right to his 
care and attention, having formerly received the 
faith by the miniſtry of perſons ſent thither from 
the See he governed; which made him defirous to 
comfort thoſe alſo who had departed from thoſe 
principles, and to reſtore them to the rectitude 
from which they were fallen.” 

As the exigences of the nation were various, 
the commiſſion was very ample, and ſuch as be- 
came his Vicegerent, whoſe proper character is, 70 
ſeek what was loſt, to bind up what was broken, and 
to gather together what had been diſperſed in the dark 
and ſtormy day, the LEOATE was impowered to 
extend this indulgence to almoſt every weakneſs 
and depravity of human nature, of which the mi- 
ſery of thoſe times afforded but too many inſtan- 
ces; and which ſtood in need of a great deal of 
knowledge in preſcribing the remedies, and of a 
charity and zeal equal to his in applying them. 
The ſame latitude was extended to perſons of what 
degree and profeſſion ſoever, with reſpect to cen- 


ſures and penalties incurred by hereſy, and thoſe 


crimes with which it is uſually attended, as facri- 
lege, perjury, forbidden marriages, fimony, and 
the like. 

Nor was this lenity only fed as to the conſci- 
entious part, but allo as to all civil, purſuits on 
account of the ſaid miſdemeanors; and the delin- 
quents, at the L:caTE's pleaſure, were to be 
reſtored to all the ſpiritual and temporal advan- 
tages they enjoyed before their tranſgreſſions. He 
might, like wiſe, exempt them from any public 
abjuration of their errors, and from all other pe- 
nalties which the church diſcipline exacts in ſuch 
caſes : the only condition required, was a ſincere 
return to the true faith, an unfeigned ſorrow and 


_ confeſſion of their ſins, accompanied with abſolu- 


cion, and the performance of ſuch penance as a 
diſcreet 
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diſcreet and ghoſtly Father ſhould enjoin. The SE r. 
eccleſiaſtical precepts of faſts and abſtinence were VI. 
left to the LecaTr's regulation, who might dif. ""V 
penſe with them as to perſons and places, as he 
Judged expedient, 

Several, both of the ſecular and regular clergy, 
had entered on a marriage ſtate, which, as has 
been ſaid above, the example of the Apoſtles, the 
ancient uſe of the whole weſtern church, the coun- 
cils and canons, had made unlawtul to the for- 
mer; and, beſides the obligation ariſing from 
theſe heads, the moſt ſolemn engagements had 
rendered utterly inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of 
the latter. The following expedient, therefore, 
was preſcribed to redreſs a diſorder, which the li- 
centiouſneſs of the laſt reign had added to thoſe 
of the preceding. They were commanded to re- 
nounce theſe contracts, which were no better than 
a licenſed concubinage; and, on that ſingle con- 
dition, were permitted to enjoy, at the LEcaTE's 
diſcretion, all the rights they had forfeited by their 
incontinence. | 

This condeſcenſion was ſtill more extenſive in 
behalf of ſuch of the ſecular clergy as ſtood in need 
of it. The Pope ſuppoſes the cafe of ſome of 
theſe unfortunate offenders might be ſo peculiar, 
as to make it adviſable to allow them to continue 
as they were; and the Le GATE is authorized to 
grant them a diſpenſation to make good their en- 
gagements, provided the ſurvivor of the contract- 
ing parties be rendered incapable ever to marry 
again. But as it would have been the higheſt in- 
decency, and given the moſt juſt offence, if ſuch 
perſons had enjoyed the revenues of the church, or 
were promoted to her dignities; and much more, 
were they to perform any prieſtly function, and 
miniſter at the altar, they are deprived cf the for- 
mer, and utterly ſecluded from the latter, The 
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$ » e 7. diſpoſition of all eccleſiaſtical and pious foundar 


VIII. 


tions, under whatever title, and to whomſoever 
belonging, was left to the LEOGATE to regulate, as 
he ſhould judge moſt. conducive to the honour of 
God, and the ſpiritual welfare of the kingdom. 
He was impowered to agree and tranſact, as he 
ſhould judge convenient, with the poſſeſſors of 
church goods: to diſcharge them for the profits 
they had unjuſtly received, and for the moveable 
goods they had conſumed. Whether reſtitution 
of the immoveable was to be made or not, was 
alſo left to his determination; and he was autho- 


rized to make the owners eaſy as to all ſuch matters. 


Whatever profit aroſe from theſe tranſactions was 
to be applied to the churches, which had ſuffered ; 
to hoſpitals and ſchools, and ſuch like purpoſes. 
As fo great a multiplicity of buſineſs could not 
be diſpatched by one perſon, the LEOGATE was 


enabled to commit any part of it, ſome few clauſes 


excepted, to ſuch judicious and pious perſons as 
he ſhould chooſe for that purpoſe; nor was an ap- 
peal of any kind to take place or hinder the exe- 
cution of what he had decreed. Laſtly, the Pope 
confirms the juriſdiftion he conferred on him ; and 
moreover adds, that it is his intention he ſhould 
act, on all occaſions, with the ſame plenitude of 
power which himſelf held from Jesus CHRIST, 
and promiſes to ratify whatever ſhall be fo en- 
acted *, > | 
The LxcarTz was afterwards, by an extenſion 
of theſe privileges, commiſſioned: to exert theſe 
wers whilſt he was out of the kingdom; to con- 
rm Biſhops who had been nominated by the ſe- 
cular authority, and were fallen into herely during 
the ſchiſm of the two laſt reigns, on renouncing 


Printed at London, 1685, and may be ſeen at length in 


their 


Wikins's Conc, Mar. Brit. vol. 4**, page 91. 
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their errors : and to provide, oh any vacancy, the Sz eT. 
metropolitan and cathedral churches of the realm, II 
with ſuch perſons as ſhould be recommended to — 
him by the Queen, according to the cuſtoms of 
the realm *. 

This ſalutary and benevolent commiſſion was 
fet forth in four different patents, which bear the 4zg. 5", 
fame date; the laſt of them is ſigned by the ne- 553. 
phew of the celebrated Sadolet, who had ſucceed- 

ed his uncle in the Biſhopric of Carpentras T. In 

the three others, which are in form of creden- 

tials, the Pope informs the Lẽ ATE, © that 
having deliberated with the Cardinals on the ar- 
duous and delicate negotiation of recalling his 
country to the faith of its forefathers, it had been 
unanimouſly agreed to appoint him Legate to the 
Queen and kingdom; and that the preference 

given to him, on this occaſion, was owing to the 
natural love he muſt be ſuppofed to bear his own 
country, to his knowledge of the language, man- 

ners, and temper of the people; to his royal ex- 
traction, his authority and influence; to his ſin- 
gular ſkill in the management of buſineſs; to his 

| ® Original book of diſpatches, M. S. in the Eng i college 

of Doway, produced by Mr. Dod, Church Hiſt. vol. 1. page 

545, Et feq. in which work there are many valuable documents 
relating to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of this nation. 

+ Biſhop Burnet has likewiſe given at length the bull, in 
which the above-mentioned articles are contained; Hiſt. of the 
Reform. part zd, page 215 of the collection of records. He 
has likewiſe exhibited, with candour, the Papal decrees by 
which the LE C ATE's powers are extended, and the church pol- 
ſeſſions ſecured, in the moſt ample and unexceptionable form, 
to thoſe who then enjoyed them, ibid. p. 22, 222. And he 
has publiſhed, with the ſame good faith, Ormaner's and Gran- 
velle's letters, and one of CARDIX AL Pork to the Pope, and 
ſome others, ibid. p. 226, et ſeq, which, though very neceſſa- 
ry for that part of the CarvinaLl's hittory, are omitted in 
Quirini's collection; and he has informed his Readers by what 
means they came into his hands. Hilt. of the Reform, part z, 


p. 5, p- 230. 
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eloquence, and, above all other conſiderations, ta 
his love of our God, and Lord Jzsus CHRIST, 
and of his holy Catholic church. That as the 
LroarTE had already given proof of theſe, and all 
other virtues wherewith the bountiful hand of Pro- 
vidence had adorned his perſon, his Holineſs had 
appointed him to employ them all in bringing back 
to the paths of righteouſneſs. thoſe who had ſtray- 
ed from them, in a manner worthy his piety to- 
wards God, his reſpect to the holy See, his affec- 
tion for the common cauſe of Chriſtianity, and his 
great parts and integrity: and that this wiſned - for 
lucceſs was firſt to be expected from a propitious 
God; and, in the next place, from the labours, 
the prudence, and virtues of the LEGATE, and the 
piety and wiſdom of the Queen. It may be truly 
aſſerted, if ever patents were a faithful repreſenta- 


tion of the bearer, theſe were of CAR DIN AL Pol x; 


and not more the credentials of an ambaſſador, 
than the certificate of a private character . 
Theſe powers, ample as they were, for the rea- 
ſons J have mentioned, were objected to by the 
Emperor; and ae. the LEOGATE's auditor, 
was ſent to Rome, in order to have them enlarged, 
whilſt the LeGaTE, in the mean time, took u 
his reſidence at Dei/ngen- Abbey, near Bruſſels. Here 
he had the news of Philip's arrival in England, and 


his marriage with the Queen. The Prince came 


to Southampton on the 20th of July, and was met 
by her Majeſty at Wnchefter, where the nuptials 
were celebrated, in the cathedral, with great 

omp, and the ceremony performed by Gardiner, 
Biſhop of the dioceſe, on the 25th. Philip was in 
the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, and the Queen 
in the thirty- eighth. 


+ Ex R. Poli, fol. 4, b; tranſcribed bj 7 n Conc. Meg: 
eek yol, + rag. * | 


The 
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The qualities of this Prince formed a character, 5 5 on 


to which it was impoſſible the temper of the Eng- 
liſb ſhould ever be reconciled : and, that this may 
not appear a random aſſertion, I ſhall draw the 
outlines, from which the whole portrait may be 


collected. The Reader, at the ſame time, may 
not be diſpleaſed to reflect on the ſtrange and un- 
accountable ſteps by which this Prince has attain - 


ed to the reputation of wiſdom, and great ſxill in 
that ſcience which becomes a throne: Beſides 
other arguments of this ſuperiority, two volumes 
have been publiſhed of his Aphoriſms ; and there 
is ſcarce any epithet to denote uncommon ſagacity 
which has not been affixed to his name: even ap- 
pearances have not been wanting to make him pals 

for a good man, no leſs than a great Prince. 
Philip had a diſtant and reſerved carriage, which 
was the effect of conſtitution and pride, "20d ren- 
dered him very unfit to govern a brave and gene- 
rous people. Though the marriage treaty between 
him and the Queen had been carrying on almoſt a 
year, and was concluded ſome months before he 
came to England, he never once wrote to her. He 
knew nothing of our language, and gave himſelf 
little trouble to be acquainted with our manners, 
When amongſt us he retained the Spaniſh dreſs, 
which-gave his perſon, which though low was 
ſtiff and ſtately, a ſtill more foreign air, and made 
him appear to greater diſadvantage. This occa- 
ſioned the mob ſometimes. to follow him in the 
ſtreets, and give their opinion of him with a free- 
dom which is peculiar to themſelves. The Fle- 
mings had obſerved and blamed this inbred arro- 
gance, when he was only Prince of Spain; and 
nothing contributed more to alienate the affections 
of a people, whoſe diſpoſitions bear a great re- 
ſemblance to our own. His wretched policy loſt 
Holland, and drove the other provinces of the Ne- 
therlands 


tog 
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Sz CT. therlands into the worſt extremities ; and a jealons 
VII. and ſuſpicious temper cauſed him to diſcard thoſe 
whom his father had employed, and remove the 

Don Joba mild and wiſe governors, who had the love and 
of Auſtria. confidence of the people, and appoint others in 
Margaret their ſtead, whoſe harſh and cruel proceedings 
Parma. might be mote ſuited to his own, His ſon had 
Pon John, been tried and put to death in the dark receſſes of 
a priſon; and it is a problem if his natural brother, 

the moſt gallant and amiable Prince of the age, 

did not die by poi ſon adminiſtred by his orders: 

to fay nothing of the equivacal manner in which 

his third wife, Ekzabeth of France, left the world; 

and' his delay in the very firft remittance of a ſmall 
penſion, which his father Charles V. had reſerved + 

out of the vaſt dominions he reſigned to him. A 

black melancholy, to which he was ſubject, was 
increaſed by a ravenous appetite, and groſs meats. 
Though the conqueſt of New Spain had cauſed a 

tide of wealth to flow into the old, from a want 

of knowledge to put it to uſeful purpoſes, it only 
furniſhed him with means to trouble his neigh- 

bours, and graſp at foreign conqueſts, when he 

had already ſo much more than he knew how to 
govern. With all the farce of profound penetra- 

tion, and what the fools of the world call deep 

policy, he ever wanted the plain and fimple, and 
therefore the true principles of government. He 
introduced into the Spaniſb councils that trifling 
ceremonial, and thoſe forms in which every de- 
partment is ſo intrenched as to be inacceſſible to 
diſpatch ; and theſe gloomy and pedantic arts, by 

which ſhew and appearances are kept up, whiltt 

real ſtrength is deſtroyed, have ever ſince continu- 

ed to damp the ſpirit of a nation naturally brave, 

and to thin it of inhabitants. The ſame manage- 

ment became hereditary in his family, and his 

Philis It, ſucceſſor, by one ſenſeleſs and inhuman _ 
F | 2 rove 
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drove out of Spain a million of people : and, to Sz c x, 
come to proofs which our own times afford, whilſt VIII. 


the formalities of the laſt war were adjuſting at 
Madrid, our countrymen failed, fought, and over- 
came. g 
The Lor had no fooner heard the news of 
the Queen's marriage, but he congratulated the 
new King by à long letter, which was no lefs a 
piece of feaſonable advice, than a compliment on 
is nuptials, and the acquifition of a new king- 
dom to his hereditary dominions. He obſerves 
the perſonal intereſt he had in this great event, as 
he was ſent Legate to her Majeſty and the realm, 
and likewiſe to Philip's father, and to the King of 
France : that this conſideration makes his wiſhes 
the more ardent, that this alliance may be a means 
of reſtoring to his country the bleſſings of tran- 
quillity, to which it had been fo long a ſtranget, 
and bringing about a general peace, to the emo- 


lument of all Europe. The Lec art wrote like- 29 7g. 
wiſe a letter of felicitation to the Emperor on his 1554- 


ſon's marriage, which he inclofed in one to the 
Biſhop of Arras, and defired him to forward it to 
his Majeſty, who was then at Valenciennes. He 
lets the Biſhop know that his auditor was not re- 
turned from Rome, but that he expected him ſoon. 
He ſent the ſame intelligence, on the fame day, 
to the Cardinal de Monte; and, before he had fi- 
niſhed the letter, Crmanet arrived with the enlarge- 
ment of the Legantine Powers; which, he ſays, 
was ſuch as he could have deſired from the Pope's 
goodneſs, in an affair of the higheſt concernment: 
thar, therefore, he intreated the Cardinal to make 
his moſt dutiful acknowledgments to his Holineſs, 
and ſhould, on the firſt opportunity, ſend him all 
the information he could defire: that Ormanet's ar- 
rival could never have been more ſeaſonable; and 


Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4%, pag. 158. 


he 
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Er c 7. he had great hopes in an all- good and powerful 


Providence, that every thing would end to the 
Pope's ſatisfaction.“ | 


The Pope, in this enlargement of the LecaTE's 


commiſſion, enumerates the powers he had alrea- 


dy conferred on him, in his embaſſy to England, 
and appointing him Legate by commiſſion, to the 


Emperor and the French King. Though the com- 


miſſion, he ſays, was very extenſive, and he had 
authority to exert it in every thing which concern- 
ed the perſons and affairs of his country, whilſt he 
reſided in Flanders, yet the fallen ſtate of the nation 
occaſioned infinite and unthought of cafes to oc- 
cur, which required the aſſiſtance of the holy See, 
to which no detail was ſufficient; and a further 
doubt had been raiſed, whether this authority could 
be exerciſed in the Iſlands, and other dominions 
ſubject to her Majeſty. To remove therefore all 
ambiguity, the Pope conferred on him full power 
to execute whatever he judged neceſſary to brin 

about the ſalutary end of the embaſſy to England, 
though it was not comprehended in his former pa- 
tents: and as to the embaſſy to the two courts 
above mentioned, he had the full powers of Le- 
gate by. commiſſion, in as ample form as they had 
been conferred on the two Cardinals, who were 


26" June, lately employed at the ſaid courts. 


1554. 


As what concerned the church revenues was a 
matter of the greateſt difficulty to be adjuſted to 
the rules of juſtice and religion, and ſeemed the 
main obſtacle to the nation's return to the ancient 
worſhip, the Pope had orgered a ſeparate decree 
relative to this affair, as feflows. * He mentions 
to the LEOGCATE, that he had already authorized 
him to treat with the poſſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical 
revenues, as to the fruits they unjuſtly had received 
and conſumed, and to diſcharge them from any 

SEO on i obligation 
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obligation of reſtirution ariſing from theſe heads. & E © T. 
But as there was every day a greater proſpect of 22 , 
the bleſſing he ſo much wiſhed the nation, taking 
place, and nothing ſeemed more likely to remove 
the hindrance which yet obſtructed it, than the 
indulgence of the holy See towards thoſe who, in 
the confuſion of the late times, had taken poſſeſſion 
of church lands; he, on his part, ſhould be very 
unwilling. that a rar hm, ſo dearly purchaſed as 
the ſalvation of the intereſted parties, ſhould be 
fruſtrated by any temporal conſiderations. He | 
committed, therefore, the whole affair to the LE- 5, | 
GATE, and inveſted him with the moſt ample | | 
power to agree and compound with the preſent - | 
owners; and to aſſure to them their poſſeſſions, on | 
whatever title they held them; to exempt them | 
from any duty of reſtitution; and to do every 
thing which was neceſſary to remove all ſcruples 
and make them eaſy. This only clauſe was add- 
ed, that if any affair occurred ſo momentous as to | 
make the deciſion of the holy See ſeem neceſſary, | 
ſhe was to be conſulted, and her judgment waited 
for: but even whether this was to be done or not, | 
was left to the LEOGATE, and his ſentence was to 
determine all things *.” 28" June, 

Cardinal de Monte accompanied theſe decrees 55+ 
with a letter of great civilities, which Ormanet the 

auditor. was to deliver to his Lord, with another 
from Cardinal Moron, in anſwer to thoſe. of the 
LEGaATE, of which large extracts have been already 
given. Moron lets him know, © that having in- ; 
formed the Pope of what he wrote; he had teſtified 
the higheſt approbation of the LEGAT Es conduct, | 
and cleared him of giving cauſe to the Emperor, 1 
or any one elſe, of the extravagant behaviour he 4 


 ® Printed at London, 1554; and tranſcribed by J#ilkins, 
Conc. Mag. Brit. vol. 4, p. 102. | : 


complained 
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S Er. complained of. As to recalling him, he perſiſted 
VIII. that it could not be done without great indignity 
to himſelf, diſhonour to the holy See, reproach to 


the Emperor, injury to the LecaTz, and preju- 
dice to the affairs of England. That his Holineſs 
had often declared himfelf variouſly on the ſubject 
of church lands, before he came to a final refolu- 
tion; but that, at length, the bearer, Ormanet, 
was diſpatched with eyery conceſſion conformable 
to the exigences of affairs, and the Lzcare's 


13% Ju, defires.” 


1554- 


The L;tcaTE had no ſooner received theſe diſ- 
patches but he ſent the bearer to inform the Em- 
peror, who was ſtill at Valenciennes, of their con- 
tents, and to urge his Majeſty's conſent to his ſet- 
ting out for England. Ormanet, immediately on 
his arrival, had audience of the Biſhop of Arras, 
of which he gives Priuli the following account: 
* That the Miniſter's anſwer to the commiſſion 
with which the LEOGATE had charged him was, 
that no one could doubt of the Emperor having 
the affairs of religion at heart, as he had always 
promored its intereſt, and often expoſed his life in 
its cauſe. That as to the ſeaſonableneſs of exerting 
his zeal in the preſent juncture, on which I had 
chiefly inſiſted, his Majeſty was of opinion it was 
proper to wait the turn which affairs took in Eng- 
land, from whence they had no news ſince the 
Prince's landing, but of the marriage. That it 
would be neceſſary to come to an explicit declara- 
tion on two heads; whether the diſpoſition of the 
church revenues was left to the LecaTe or to 
their Majeſties, and the method which his Lord- 
ſhip propoſed to obſerve in this diſpoſition, The 
Biſhop added, that he deſired to ſee a copy of the 
patents. My anſwer, ſays Ormanet, was, that as 
to the particulars of the commiſſion he thought 
he bad faid enough in declaring to his Lordſhip, 

that 
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that the LeGcaTe was intruſted with the whole; Se v. 


but as to the manner of proceeding in it, he could 
come to no reſolution till he was on the ſpot, as 
there were many things of which, as yet, it was 
impoſſible to frame a right notion. I inſiſted on 
the importance of the buſineſs, which required all 

the diſpatch the nature of things admitted; and 
that no opportunity could be fairer than the pre- 
ſent, as the good humour, which the late corona- 
tion had occaſioned, would reconcile the minds of 
the people to what the LeGaTe was to execute, 

and his Majeſty's ſon have the honour of being, in 
great meaſure, the inſtrument of ſuch a national 

bleſſing. On this head, the auditor ſays, he en- 
larged himſelf, as he ſhould inform the Lecare 

on his return. The concluſion was, that Granvelle 
would inform his Imperial Majeſty of all that had 
paſted between them; and that his own good of- 
fices ſhould net be wanting, which he owed both 
to the cauſe, and to his deference and eſteem for 
the Lz6aTs : that as they were to change quarters 
very ſuddenly, he could not then let me have his 
Majeſty's reſolution, but would ſend it to me at 
Valenciennes, and I need give myſelf no further 
trouble. I ſhall allow him a whole day to acquit 
himſelf of his promiſe ; and on the following, if 
he fails to do it, ſhall return to ſolicit my diſmiſ- 
ſion. I was willing, ſays he, to ſend this detail, 
that I might cauſe no uneaſineſs by ſtaying beyond 
the time appointed. He informs Priuli, that the 
Emperor was in ſo good a ſtate of health and ſpi- 


_ as to review his troops every day on horſe- 
bac * 


Three days after the Biſhop of Arras diſmiſſed 351. 


Qrmanej with the following letter to the LAT E. 
I have received two letters from your Lord- 
ſhip, by the firſt of which you aſſure me of your 
ſatisfection on che Prince's arrival in Exglayd, and 
his 
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Sr c x. his marriage. The other, which was directed to 
bs his Imperial Majeſty, I delivered myſelf; and he 
LY ſignified how much he was pleaſed at this pledge 
of your Lordſhip's regard and affection. Your 
auditor, who is to be the bearer of this, is ſince 
arrived here, and has made a report to me of 
whatever you was pleaſed to communicate concern- 
ing your patents; of all which I have informed 
his Majeſty. His anfwer is, as your Lordſhip 
may underſtand more at large from the bearer, that 
he does not think it proper you ſhould ſer out for 
England, till he has conſulted their Britannic Ma- 
jeſties on this head; and that, on the return of a 
courier who was diſpatched 'to day, he ſhall be 
able to take a final reſolution. That the Emperor, 
the King and Queen had but one common intereſt 
in view; and it could not be doubted but they 
would promote it, not only with a zeal which be- 
came them, but alſo with ſuch temper, as to be 
Bouchain, of ſervice to the cauſe, and not ruin it ſor ever.” 
3" dug The-Lzecarts; in his anſwer, lets Granbelle 
"535+ know'how ſenſible he was of his Imperial Maje- 
ſty's' goodneſs, who, in the midſt of the din of 
war, gave ſo ſerious an attention to the affairs of 
Britain. That, as to his ſetting out on his journey 
thither, he ſnould wait his pleaſure, and had never 
| entertained a thought of taking any ſtep in the 
| | whole affair, but with his approbation. In the 
mean time, he ſhould beg of the divine goodneſs 
to give to the whole body of the people a ſenſe of 
this favourable incident, leſt the reproach of the 
| Prophet, the kite has known its ſeaſon, but my people 
| * . bath not known the time of their viſi ation, ſhould be 
| verified in them. That the piety of their Sove- 
reigns gave him great hopes they would act in a 
| manner worthy the expectation they had raiſed, 
3 eſpecially as they could not fail to be prompted 
and aſſiſted by the authority and prudence of his 
| Imperial 


| 
| 
| 
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Imperial Majeſty. He ends by telling the Biſhop, 8er. 
that having been informed from his auditor, that VII. 
it would be a ſatisfaction to him to ſee, a copy 7 
his commiſſion to diſpoſe of the church lands, he 
had ſent it, and deſired to be inforttied when it Was 
come to hand. That he was much obliged to | 
him for the offers of his frjend(hip, and the civi- 
ities he had ſhewrr his auditor.“ Some time after, Delingen,) 
this ' Miniſter informed the T.,rcare, © he hads® Ag. 
ſeen his patents, and joins i in wiſhes for the ſucceſs 554. 
of an affair, which, as it regarded a common good, 
every one muſt have at heart.“ This detail may 12 Aug. 
perhaps appear too minute z but the importante of 
the affair, in which the negotiation ended, cauſed 
me to be as circumſtantiaf concerning every thing 
which related to it (if | may be allowed the com- 
pariſon) as the poet in producing the bow, by which * 
his hero was to be diſcoveredg and the fate of, the 
| ſuitors decided. | Ot b. 

During this intercourſe, Philip, who wa now 21: 
King of "England, had ſent over a perſoh of 10 The 
firſt quality of the Low Countries, to the Em 18 4 
his father. This nobleman was likewiſe Chir w_— 
with a letter of great reſpect, on the patt of the 
King, to the J. ESATE, to whom he was to notify 
his Majeſty's marriage, and the letter was to be 
the bearer's credentials, The LXOATE ackhow- 
ledged his ſenſe of this matk bf royal favour, by 
making an offer of the allegiance he now Sued 
Pbilip as his Sovereign; and by the like expreſſions 
of reſpect, which are beftowed on Pritces on fuck 
gceafions. The letter is in Latin, and dared from 5 Aud; 
Delingen- Abbey, near Bruſſels, where his reſidence 
was. Soto, Pbilip s confeſſor, wrote likewife 10, 
him, in. a manner agreeable to the poſt he was in, 
and to his own perſonal character; and the Lx AE 
in his reply tells him, he had ſukciently indicated 

Yor. II. I His 
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his own way of thinking, in perſonating that of 
his Prince; and takes notice, that unleſs Philip 
really gave the preference to what concerned the 
worſhip of the Supreme Being, he would pervert 
the order of things; for unleſs this great affair 
held the firſt place, no other could be aſſigned 
to It ©, 

Soon after the time I am ſpeaking of, the Em- 
peror came to Bruſſels, and/had frequent conferen- 
ces with the LEO ATE and the Biſhop of Arras, on 


the ſituation of affairs in England, of which he 
| gives the Pope the following particulars. That 
Ie 


the Emperor and his Miniſter had often reſumed 
the argument which had been diſcuſſed in the let- 
ters that had paſſed between the latter, himſelf, 
and Ormanet; which the Reader has already ſeen, 
and of which the LzcarTz gives his Holineſs the 
chief heads. Theſe, he ſays, though repreſented 
with great candour on his part, appeared not ſuf- 


ficiently cleared up to his Majeſty and Granvelle; 


and in order to protract the affair, they inſiſted on 
further eclairciſſments. I replied, ſays the Lz- 
GATE, that, in an affair of this nature, the nego- 
tiation was not to be carried on as in the late treaty 
of peace, where neither party diſcovered their real 
intentions, but endeavoured to avail themſelves of 
the diſcovery they could make of thoſe of their 
adverſary ; whereas in this treaty there was but 
one common cauſe, in which your Holineſs, the 
Emperor, and their Britannic Majeſties were equally 
intereſted : and, if I was allowed to have acceſs to 
my country, I ſhould ſatisfy the latter as to the 


Et ſanè ita eum prorſus facere oportet, qui collapſam re- 
Tigionem erigere atque inſtaurare cogitet; cui fi primum locum 
non dederis, nullum dederis; ſed quem inſtaurare profitearis, 
dum ordinem pervertis, labefactes magis ac diruas. R. Poli 
Epiſt. pars 4*, p. 166. 
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extent. of the commiſſion I had from your Holi-"Sz er. | 
eſs to remove all obſtacles to a reconciliation VIII. | 
— if any difficulty remained, their Majeſties 
were free to propoſe it. That the impediments in 
general were of two kinds; the firſt regarded the 
Doctrine, in which no abate ment could be made, 
ſince the only remedy to evils introduced by error, 
was the acknowledgment of the contrary truths: 
Fi other related to church revenues, the poſſeſ- 
rs of which, from an apprehenſion of the ſeverity 
of her laws, were afraid to return to her obedience 
and to this, I ſaid, your Holineſs was willing to 
extend indulgence as far as the caſe required. 
The Lecarz then gives a ſummary relation of 
theſe conceſſions, with which, ſays he, the Em- 
peror was highly ſatisfied ; but added, that this 
article ſhould be well conſidered; as he knew, 
from the experience he had in Germany, that this 
would be the capital objection of many: for, as 
to tenets, they gave themſelves little trouble about 
them, being equally indifferent to all. The Em- 
peror made other objections, which, the LecaTE 
ſays, ſeemed only ſtarted to put off his journey; 
to which he anſwered; that the Parliament being 
ſhortly to be ſummoned, it was of the utmoſt im- 12 Nowg 
portance it ſhould not break up without completin 
the great work now in hand. That otherwiſe it 
would give general offence, and be a notable de- 
triment to the cauſe. That the Queen having 
entered on the marriage ſtate, with a view to fas 
cilitate this undertaking, and Providence having 
allotted her a huſband who might ſecond her good 
intentions, if an affair, which ought to be the 
principle on which their royal conduct fhould 
turn, was put off any longer, they would be in- 
excuſable both before God and man. The Em- 
peror replied, that great allowances were to be 
made to the unfavourable diſpoſitions of thoſe 
I 2 whom 
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SE Ox. whom this affair concerned, to their averſion to 
VIII. the very name of dbedience to the church, to a 
V 1 " feagles hat, and a religious habit: that his ſon had 


been adviſed to cauſe the religious men he brought 


with him from Spain to change their dreſs; tho! 


he had not done it, nor did it become him to do 
ſo. To this he added the dangerous conſequences 
of popular tumults, and the bad offices which their 
foreign enemies, meaning the French, would not 
fail to do them. 1 replied, ſays the LEOATE, 
that if their Majeſties were to wait till every ima- 
ginary difficulty was removed, there would never 


be an end of delays, ſince the intereſted parties 


deſired nothing more than that things ſhould go 
on in the preſent track, and they allowed to poſ- 
ſeſs and enjoy what they held. The concluſion, 
ſays he, was to expect the return of a Secretary, 
who was to come in a few days from England; 
and the LecaTe confer in the mean time, with 
the Biſhop of Arras on what had been the ſubject 
ef cis. letter “.“ 

- Whilſt: this negotiation was going forward, 
envy, which, as the ſhadow follows the ſubſtance, | 
attends/eminent merit, endeavoured, by every low 
and ungenerous method, to hinder the effects of 
the Lt6aTz's zeal, and keep him at a diſtance. 
All the ill ſervices, which malice and jealouſy. 
could ſuggeſt, were employed at the courts of 
Rome, Bruſſels and England, to ſet him aſide, and 
repreſent him as unfit for the commiſſion he was 


| charged wich. Nor was he either ignorant or un- 


attentive to what paſſed, but ſaid to his friends, he 
was much in the fame caſe with a perſon, who, 
bythe waving of the graſs, perceives that a ſnake 
iS bung under 1 it, though he cannot exaCtly de- 


hen 5 een _ 3» b. 5. Col. of Records, page 230. 
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termine the ſpot+. But a confidence in Almighty. $ze Vs ? 

God, and a reſolution, not to be wanting to bim I. \ 

ſelf, and to make uſe of, ſuch meaſures as prudence . 

ſuggeſts, and Providence furniſhes, ſupported him 

in theſe ſtraits: at the ſame time he wrote to Pi. 

lip the obligation he lay under of no longer refuf- - 

ing bim the entrance of his kingdom, and putting 

an obſtacle to the commiſſion he came to execute. 

It is now, Sir, ſays he, a year ſince I preſented = 

myſelf at your palace gates, without having ob. | 

tained admittance. © If your Majeſty aſks, as it iss 

uſual of thoſe who preſent themſelves in this man- 

ner, who it is? I ſhall content myſelf with making 

this anſwer; that it is he, who, that he mighe 

prevent the ſame palace from being ſhut to her, 

with whom you now enjoy it in common, has 

ſuffered himſelf to be deprived of his home and 

country, and undergone a baniſnment of twenty 

years. Was I to allege no other reaſon for being 

recalled and admitted to your preſence, this alone 

muſt appear ſufficient : but I overlook whatever I 

may claim in my own name, whatever I have a 

right to as a private perſon, and only deſire that 

a due regard may be had to my public character &.“ 2 fl Seht. 

He adds many reaſons, which the goodneſs of bis 1554: 

heart and his zeal for the public good ſuggeſted, 

for not putting off to a more diſtant time a work, 

which he thought ſhould have been already en- 

tered on; and 17 it were neglected, would involve 

the King and Queen i in much guilt, and the con- 

ſequences of it. This letter is long, and conſiſts: 

chiefly. of allegory, and moral alluſions to ſome 

hiſtorical paſſages of Scripture, which gave a 


— 
* 
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+*Vita Poli, fol. 25, à tergo. 
* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4t, pag. 162. 
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Ser. handle to a writer, who, on the whole, is very 


VIII. 


urnet”s 
Hiſtory 


the Refor. 
part 3, p. 


fair to CARDbIN AL Porz's character, to ſay it is 


more like the flouriſh of a rhetorician, than the 
ſolemn expoſtulation of a great man on ſuch an 
occaſion. At the ſame time he acknowledges, 


of that this manner of writing had been practiſed 


carly, and long uſed by eminent men, and that 
ſuch-precedents might have warranted him to copy 
it. He might have carried up the liſt very high, 
and cited one whom Longinus quotes às a pattern 


St. Paul. of eloquence, 


Philip, on the receipt of this letter, ſent Renar- 


di, who was the * ogy Ambaſſador at the 


Engliſb court, to Bruſſels, to inform the Lx GATE 
of what had been already done in the affair of reli- 
gion, what omitted, and for what reaſons, and of 
every particular which had any connection with it; 
to lay before him the preſent ſituation of things, 
and adviſe with him of the means which ſeemed 


moſt expedient to bring them to a happy conclu- 
ſion. The LEOATE, in his anſwer, of which the 


27% Of. 


ſame Ambaſſador was to be the bearer, ſays, he 
had informed his Majeſty of every article on which 
he deſired his opinion, and therefore ſhauld not 
trouble him any further, but referred him to his 
Excellence for all particulars “. : 
Almoſt at the ſame time the Queen's Ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of Bruſſels wrote to her the follow- 
ing letter. That CARDIN AL Pol was come 
into thoſe parts on two errands; one to negotiate 
a peace between the Emperor and the French King; 
the other, to bring about a reconciliation of his 
country with the Catholic church: but perceiving 
neither of them to take effect, he began to loſe all 
comfort. That, as to the firſt, he quite gave it 


9 Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4˙˙, pag. 168, 
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. UP; and if he did not ſpeedily perceive ſome like- 8 2 < r. 
lihood of ſucceeding in the other, he ſhould be VIII. 
weary of ſpending his time to no purpoſe, aud 
talked of returning to Hay. That, ſhould this 
happen, he indeed would have the diſpleaſure of 
being deprived of his country; but the realm, in 
its turn, would loſe a perſon who, for his wiſdom, 
learning, and eminent virtue, was ſought and, 
#honoured by every one who had the happineſs of 
his acquaintance. That his converſation was much. 
above that of ordinary men, and adorned with; 
ſuch qualicies, that he wiſhed the man, who liked: - 
him the leaſt in the kingdom, was to converſe. 
with him but one half hour; that it muſt be a 
ſtony heart which he did not ſoften, And, to 
conclude, ſhould he leave thoſe, parts without an 
opportunity of letting her Majeſty's ſubjects make 
any eſſay of his good qualities, he, the Ambaſſa- 
dor, muſt think the ſtory of the Goſpel in ſome 
ſenſe verified in the Lecarx's perſon, where the 
inhabitants of Geraza, on a fond and groundleſs 
fear, are related to have deſired our Redeemer,who 
offered his preſence to them, to depart from their 
country.” _ | el, 
So many cogent motives, founded on religion; O4. 
and reaſon, at length took. place of what is called 
politics, and the CarDinar's return was reſolved : 
and that it might be attended with every circum- 
ſtance which could, do honour to this illuſtrious; 
exile; and, in the firſt place, that his repeal might 
be an act of juſtice, not of grace, the cauſe of the 
attainder was rejudged, and the diſgrace dignified. 
The Parliament, as has been ſaid, was ſummoned, 
on the 12th of November, and the firſt bill brought 
before the Lords was the reverſion of the attain- 
der, which went through the Houſe in two days. 17 Now. 
It was then ſent down to the Commons, whoig®. 


"F< read 
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5 -— . read it thrice in one day, and ſent ĩt up. The bill 


220 Nov. 


ea eg to "paſs! before the CarDinaL could come to 
gland, a motion was made in the lower Houſe, 
den 'thiscould be done without making a Seſ- 
ag! which miift cauſe a prorogation? and it be- 
ing reſolved jn the 2ffirmative, the King and 
Queen came ta the Hopſe and paſſed it. The 
bill ſet forth, that the only reaſon of the attainder 
was the Cano s refuſal to conſept to the un- 
Ia ful diworce of the Queen's father and mother, 
and that their Majeſties, and both Houſes of 
Parliament, i in conſideration of His conſcientious 
behaviour in this affair, and his many excellent 
qualities, repealed the attainder, and reſtored him 
to all the rights Which his uprightneſs ; alone had 
cauſed him to forfeit. 'The impreſſion of the Great 
Sea which was put to this Act was, for greater 
diſtinction, taken off in glg. 5 
Every thing being now agreed on for the Læ- 
GATE'S reception in 8 the Lords Paget and 
Haſtings, and a train of forty gentlemen, were 
appointed to go to Bruſſels, to invite him to his 
native country. They were both of the Privy 
Council, and the Mare e of the horſe; and 


| married 0 Catharine, daughter of Lord Montague, kJ 


the'Carpixar's eldeſt brother, who was put to 
death by Henry VIII. On their arrival; they. ac- 
quainted the Queen of the ſatisfaction the E mpe- 
ror had fignificd at the information they had given 
him of the ſtate of the nation, and of what con- 
cerned herſelf, at which he rouſed himſelf with a 
merry chere, and diſcourſed to them at large on the 
manifold advantages which were likely to attend this 
turn of affairs. After this account of the audience 
of the Emperor, they inform the Queen of their 
waiting on the CARDINAL, of the joy with which 


wy 


he received them, and the gratitude and reſpect 


” . 
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he expreſſed: for the Queen. His virtues, ſay 
they, cannot be ſufficiently admired; and, in 
particular, his moderation, and the command he 
has of himſelf, which make him ready not only 
to lay aſide the character of LecaTE,. and come 
to England as a private Cardinal and Ambaffador 


121 
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VII. 
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to her Majeſty, but agree to any other meaſures, 


which may be for the public emolument; and, as 
to what concerned the abbey lands, all things 


ſhould be adjuſted ſo as to give general content- 
ment,” . They conclude,. by informing her Ma- . 


jeſty, that the CaR DIN AIs weak ſtate, of health 
did not permit him to take long journeys; and, 
moreover, that regard was to be had to the dig- 
nity: of his perſon: that on the mortow they ſhovid,, 
lie at Dendermond; J  hurſday, at Gent; Friday, at 


Bruges; Saturday, at. Nieuport ; Sunday, at 85 


kirk; Monday, at Calais; that no teſpect and 
tendance ſhould be wanting on their part, as A 
was their duty to behave in this manner, and be- 
cauſe the CaR DIN A's merit made it their incli- 
nation“. 
Several foreigners, who were diſtinguiſhed for! 
hep abilities in public affairs or literature, attend- 


* eh, 


- Now, 
135. 


ed the LEGATE to his country; among whom, 


beſides his chief intimate Priuli, were his Secre- 
tary Floribellus, who had been ſo juſtly celebrated 


for the eaſe and elegance of his Latin ſtyle; Stella, 


and Rollus : and though the former was much ad- 


vanced in years, and the other's health very infirm, . 


and the Lecarte. had uſed every. endeavour to 
prevail on them not to hazard ſo long and difficult 
a journey, eſpecially in the winter, the reſpect 


and VEE they. bore him, on account of a long 


9 os Office 3 copied by Biſhop Burnet, Hiſt. of the 
Reformat. part 3, b. 4 Collett. of Rec. p. 237. 
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Sx CT. acquaintance, and ſeveral friendly offices which 

VIII. had paſſed between them, made them both over- 

| look whatever inconveniencies they might appre- 
hend, either from their years or infirmities. And' 
though Stella died on the road, his brother's ſon, 
a youth of exquiſite judgment and learning, ſuc- 
ceeded to the place his uncle held in his patron's 
eſteem, and was very ſerviceable to him. It may 
be obſerved as a ſingular felicity which attended 
this great man, that of all thoſe who followed 
him out of 7taly, and were in any degree of his 
eſteem, Stella was the only one he loſt in the fu- 
ture part of his life *. 

The LEOGATE had taken leave of the Emperor 
the night before the date of the letter I have laſt 
mentioned, and fat out the following day, ac- 
companied'by a hundred and twenty horſe. From 
Ghent he wrote to the King, © to teſtify his ſenſe 
of the honour their Majeſties had done him, in 
writing to him in the moſt obliging manner, by 
two of their Privy Council, Lord Paget, knight 
of the garter, and Lord Haſtings, maſter of the 
horſe; who were moreover charged with verbal 
meſſages of the ſame gracious import, and ap- 
pointed to conduct him in his journey to Eng- 
land: for which inftances of goodneſs, he hoped, 
in a few days, to ſignify tothem, in perſon, all the 

Ghent, gratitude he then felt T.“ 

16" Nev. Being arrived at Calais, he was received, agree- 

1554 ably to the orders the Queen had given, with 
great magnificence, and found a royal yacht and 
ſix men of war in readineſs to wait on him to his 
country. Here an incident happened, which 
was remarked by every one there preſent, and in- 


* Vita Poli, fol. 23. 
+ Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 34, pag. 173. 
terpreted 
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terpreted as a declaration of heaven in his favour 8 
and which, in whatever light it may now be loox- 
ed on by the Reader, I muſt not omit. The | 
wind, which for ſeveral days had been ſo con- 

trary, as to make the paſſage to England imprac- 
ticable, and ſeemed as if it would continue ſo, 

on the very night of the LENOATE“'s arrival, be- 

came on a ſudden fair, and, in a few hours, con- 20 Now: 
veyed him and his retinue to Dover . 


T Vita Poli, fol, 26, 


8 E Cr. 
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The CARDINAL reconciles hy Engliſh Na- 
tron to the Church of Rome: Aſures the 


: Abbey Lands to the Lay Owners. Abſtraft 
of an accurate Statute made by the Parlia- 


ment on that Occgfion. On the Vacancy of 
the See of Rome; he is deſigned for the Pa- 
pacy, by the Queen of England and the 
French Court: And is choſen Mediator be- 
teen the Emperor and the French King, at 
the Congreſs of Calais. He calls a National 
Council, and publiſhes Conſtitutions for the 
Reformation of the Engliſh Church, 


NN MARDINAL POLE was received at 
X © X landing by the Lord Montague, his ne- 
** phew by his eldeſt brother, whom Hen- 
NN ry VIII. had put to death; by the Biſhop 
of Eh, and ſeveral of the nobility, among whom 
were ſome of his acquaintance and relations. In 
this company he ſat out for London, and was met 
on the road by a great concourſe of people, and 
had the ſame honours every where paid him as at 
his landing, where he had been treated as a per- 
ſon of the royal family, and one who came to re- 
ſtore the nation to a bleſſing, of which it had been 
ſo many years deprived. Being come to Grave/- 
end, the Biſhop of Durham, and the Earl of Shrew/- 
bury, who was one of the moſt conſiderable no- 
blemen of the kingdom, complimented him on 


behalt 
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behalf of their Majeſties, and preſented him with S ze 7. 
the Act, by which, on the foregoing day, he was I 


reſtored to blood, the attainder reverſed, by which 


enemy to his country, and he re- inſtated in all his 
honours and rights. That this proceeding might 
be attended with: greater ſolemnity, and be more 
honourable to the perſon it concerned, the King 
and Queen, as has been ſaid, would, though con- 
trary to cuſtom, be preſent when the Act paſſed, 
and the impreſſion of the great ſeal was taken off 
in gold. At Graveſend a royal barge was in rea- 
dineſs to carry him to London by water; and it 
being notified to him on the part of their Maje- 
ſties, that it was their pleaſure he ſhould now ap- 
pear in the public character of LEOATE, the barge 
carried at her head the filver croſs, which was 
raiſed in ſo conſpicuous a manner, as to be beheld 
by an infinite multitude of ſpectators, who cover- 
ed both ſides of the Thames, while a great number 
of ſmaller barges accompanied him up the river, 
till he arrived at Vhiteball, where the court then 
was. 

The letters patent by which the CaRDINAL is 
authorized to exerciſe his legantine juriſdiction, 
and which were preſented to him by the Biſhop of 
Durham, are to the following purpoſe : “ Their 
Majeſties declare, that whereas it has pleaſed the 
Pontiff Julius III. to fend their dear couſin Re- 
GINALD POLE with certain authorities, graces and 
juriſdictions, to be exerciſed in behalf of the ſub- 
jects of England; the faid LNA had accepted 
the commiſſion on the beſt of purpoſes; and the 
exercile of it was highly beneficial to the realm: 
that, on this account, his arrival in that charac- 
ter was molt acceptable to them, and it was their 
pleaſure he ſhould exerciſe the ſaid juriſdiction in 
its full extent; and they were well pleaſed their 


loving 


— 
221 Now, 


he had been baniſhed, and declared a rebel and an 155 
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Sz cr. loving ſubjects ſhould have recourſe to him ac- 
3. cording to the nature and quality of the grace they 
| ſtood in need of, and as they might have done in 

10 Nov. the twentieth year of the late King Henry *.” 

1554. The King and Queen, who did not expect him 
ſo early, were at table when he came to land; but, 
as ſoon as his arrival was known, the Chancellor, 
and ſeveral of the Lords, went down to the water 
fide to receive him: the King likewiſe came out to 
meet him before he reached the palace, and em- 
braced him with great marks of affection. The 
Queen, with the Ladies of the court, received him 
at the head of the great ſtair-cafe, and publicly 
declared her joy on that occaſion to be equal to 
what ſhe had felt on aſcending the throne of her 
anceſtors. Having ſtaid ſome time in conference 
with their Majeſties, and preſented them his cre- 
dentials, he was conducted to Lambeth by the 
Chancellor, the prime of the nobility, and the 
multitude which had met him on the road, The 
Queen had given orders that the palace, which 
was now vacated by Archbiſhop Cranmer lying 
under ſentence of death for treaſon, ſhould be 
richly furniſhed, and had appointed the ELecartr 
a houſhold, and an income ſuited to ſuch an ex- 
pence. The third day after he went to court, and 
the King, who came out of the anti-chamber to 
meet him, delivered into his hand a packet of let- 
ters he had juſt then received. It was a diſpatch 
from Rome, and brought the LRGAE the moſt 1 
ample powers, in order to accompliſh the great 
work of the nation's reconciliation with the Catho- 
lie church; and the incident of its arriving at that 
critical juncture was interpreted as a declaration 
of heaven in favour of a cauſe which then engaged 


* Ex Reg, Poli, fol. 66, and Conc, Mag. Brit, Vol. 4. 
Pag. 109. 


the 
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the attention of all Europe. The next day the Sz e 7. 


King paid the LecaTE a viſit, and regulated 
every thing with him concerning this great work, 
which was opened in the following manner, 

On the morrow, the 28th of November, the Lx- 
GATE, as had been agreed on, came to the Houſe 
of Peers before the King and Queen, and the 
Chancellor informed the Lords and Commons, 
who were ſummoned to attend, that the Car DI- 
NAL was come a LEGATE from the holy See to 
their Majeſties and to the whole realm; and hav- 
ing already declared to the former the purpoſe of 
his embaſſy, he was about to make the ſame de- 
claration to them as repreſentatives of the whole 

nation. 
The LIOATE then roſe up and ſpoke to this 
purpoſe: Before he entered on the matter, he ſaid; 
«« He had, for many years, been excluded not 
only from that aſſembly, but alſo from his coun- 
try, by laws enacted perſonally againſt himſelf: 
that he returned their Majeſties and the Parliament 
his beſt acknowledgments for repealing thoſe laws, 
and ſhould ever be grateful for the good will they 
had ſhewn him on this occaſion ; that this favour 
of theirs was the more welcome, as it now furniſh- 
ed him with an opportunity of repaying it in a 
matter of ſtil] greater importance to his benefac- 
tors; that he had been reſtored by them to the 
place of his birth, and to a nobility which could 
boaſt no higher origin than the earth; but he was 
come to inſcribe. them denizens of a heavenly 
country, and reinſtate them in that true and Chriſ- 
tian greatneſs-which they had forfeited by renoun- 
cing a fealty, to which it had pleaſed Almighty 
God it ſhould: be annexed. He then enumerated 
the evils they had been liable to ſince this defec- 
tion; he inſiſted on the greatneſs of the benefit 
which was offered them, and on the peculiar at- 
2 tention 
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tention the See of Rome had always ſhewn the Eyg- 
liſh nation. He reminded them of their paſt er- 
rors, exhorted them to ſincere repentance, and to 
receive with a ſenſible and holy joy the reconcilia- 
tion which he, as LrtoartE to God's Vicegerent, 
was about to impart to them; and to that effect 
was inveſted with full power to receive them into 
the church, as they, by tepealing the acts paſſed 
againſt himſelf, had opened his country to him. 
That to reap ſo great a bleſſing, it only remained 


that they ſhould repeal whatever they had enacted 


againſt the holy See, and thoſe laws by which they 

had cut themſelves off from the body of the faith- 

ful.“ r f Fo » | 

The diſcourſe, which was long, was heard very 

favourably, and with great ſilence and attention; 
ſeveral who were preſent, lifting up their eyes and 
hands, and ſignifying how deeply they were af- 

ſected with it. When the LEOATE had ended, 

the Chancellor thanked him, in the name of their 
Majeſties and the Parliament, for the good offices 
he had done the nation; and ſaid, the Houſes 

would deliberate on what he had propoſed : and 
the LeGaTE being withdrawn into an adjoining 
chamber, the Chancellor began a ſecond ſpeech» 
from theſe words of Moſes, The Lord ſhall raiſe up 
4 Prophet to thee from amongſt thine own brethren ; 
and having repeated and confirmed the chief points 
on which the LEOATE had ſpoken, he acknow- 
ledged himſelf of the number of the delinquents; 
he ſet before them the greatneſs of the offered 
blefling ; he exhorted them to riſe from their fallen 
ſtate, and diſpoſe themſelves to a reconciliation 
with the common Parent of All 'who are intitled 
to the promiſes of the Goſpel : and thus the buſi- 
neſs of the day concluded. "027 4 | 
- On the morrow the Parliament met again, -and 


3 return to the communion of the Catholic 
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general approbation. The following day, which 
was the feſtival of St. Andrew the Apoltle, both 
Houſes being aſſembled, the King ſent the High 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Arundel, attended by ſix 
knights of the garter, and the ſame number of 
prelates, to accompany the LzGATE to the Houſe 
of Lords. He came attired in his robes, and with 
all the types of his legantine juriſdiction, and was 
received by their Majeſties with every demonſtra- 
tion of reſpect; and the King being at the Queen's 
left hand, and the LEOATE at her right, though 
at a ſomewhat greater diſtance than the King, 
they were all three placed on ſeats raiſed on rich 
tapeſtry and under a very coſtly canopy. The 
Commons being ordered to attend, the Chancellor 
briefly recapitulated what had been ſaid and agreed 
on the day before, and aſked them if they then ra- 
tified it, and deſired to return to the unity of the 
church, and the obedience. which was due to her 
chief paſtor ? this propoſal being aſſented to by the 
acclamation of the whole aſſembly, he preſented 
to their Majeſties a petition on behalf of the mem- 
bers of both Houſes, as repreſentatives of the 
whole nation, ſetting forth their ſorrow for the 
former ſchiſm, and for whatever they had enacted 
againſt the See of Rome, and the Catholic religion ; 
all which they now annulled, and beſeeched them, 
whom God had preſerved from any ſhare in the 
guilt, to obtain of the Lord LEOATE to pardon 
and reftore them again, as true and living mem- 
bers, to that body from which they had ſeparated 
themſelves by their miſdeeds. 

The King and Queen having read the petition, 
returned it to the Chancellor, who read it audibly, 
ſo as to be heard by all. The whole aſſembly then 
roſe and went towards the LzGcaTE, who was got 
vp to meet them ; and the Queen, in ner own and 
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S he the King's name, petitioned him to grant the par- 
- don and reconciliation ſued for. On this the L- 
GATE, when they had taken again their ſeats, 
cauſed wharever related to the powers with which 
he was inveſted to be read, and then ſet forth, in 
a pathetic diſcourſe, the thanks which were due 
to the divine goodneſs, for granting them the pre- 
ſent opportunity of cancelling their paſt offences: 
« Providence, he ſaid, ſeemed to look on this 
iſland with a particular complacency, having firſt 
called us, at a very early period, from Paganiſm 
to the worſhip of the true God ; and now, when 
we had ſeparated ourſelves from his ſheepfold, had 
been pleaſed to give vs a ſenſe and ſorrow of our 
tranſgreſſions, preferably to any other people who 
had been engaged in the ſame unhappineſs, If 
their repentance, he added, was anſwerable to the 
importance of the occaſion, and the hainouſnels of 
the fault, what joy muſt it cauſe to the Angels of 
heaven to be ſpectators of the converſion of ſo po- 
pulous a kingdom, they who rejoice at the return 
to duty of a ſingle ſinner ?” 

He then roſe from his ſeat, and every one be- 
ing on their knees except the King and Queen, who 
were ſtanding, he pronounced the general abſolu- 
tion with a clear and diſtin& voice, and had ſcarce- 
ly repeated the names of the three divine perſons, 
with which it ends, but they cried out, Amen, 
Amen. During the abſolution, the Queen, and 
many others, ſhed tears of joy and piety ; and it 

| being now over, they all roſe up, and embraced 
|| one another, often repeating, to day we are born 
i again. They then went to the royal chapel, and 
returned thanks to Almighty God, by the hymn 
which is ſung on all ſolemn occaſions; and this 
1 great work having been completed on St. Andrew's 
| day, the LEOATE afterwards procured a canon to 
i be made, in the convocation of the Biſhops 
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and Clergy, appointing this feſtival to be n 


thenceforward with peculiar ſolemnity “. 

cannot pals over this memorable event without 
taking a review of ſome of thoſe cauſes which ſeem 
to have prepared ſo ſpeedy and univerſal a revo- 
lution ; one of the chief of which appears to have 
been the ſhort diſtance of time, which was not 
much more than twenty years, ſince England had 
renounced the religion to which ſhe now returned, 
and which had been the national worſhip for above 
nine centuries. The Reader has ſeen, in the for- 
mer part of this work, the motives which induced 
Henry VIII. to begin this change, and by what 
methods he enforced it on his ſubjects, and the 
fluctuating ſtate, both of principle and practice, 
during all Edward's reign. To the facts which 
have been, already advanced, I ſhall only add the 
authority of two witneſſes, who in this caſe are 
above all exception; one of whom aſſigns very na- 
tural reaſons for the little ſatisfaction which ſenſible 
and well diſpoſed minds could find in ſuch novel- 
ties; and the other ſets forth, in a very impartial 
light, ſome arguments, which, as he expreſſes 
himſelf, may prevail on men of much reaſon and more 
piety, to entertain a favourable opinion of the re- 
ligion which the nation now embraced. The firſt 
acknowledges, ** that the licentious and diſſolute 
life of many of the profeſſors of the Goſpel, and 
which was but too viſible in ſome of the more emi- 
nent among them; the open blemiſhes of ſome of 
the clergy, who promoted the reformation, con- 
tributed to alienate the people, to raiſe a general 
averſion, and to make the nation entertain as ad- 
vantageous a notion of-the religion they had quit- 
ted, as their prejudices had been ſtrong againſt it: 


II retorno del Regno d' Inghilterra, &c. R. Pali Epiſt. 
pars 5374, p. 303. et ſeq. Pali vita, fol. 26. et ſeq. 
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SECT. and to look upon all the innovations that had been 


— 


made as ſo many inlets into all manner of vice and 
wickedneſs *.“ 

© The members of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, ſays the other author, whoſe authority I 


have pleaded, may ſay, that their religion was 


that of their forefathers, and had the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of mens minds before the oppoſite opinions 
had even a name; and having continued in it thro? 
ſuch a length of time, it would be objected to them 


with an ill grace, that this was the effect of inven- 


tion or deſign; becauſe it was not likely that all 
ages ſhould have the ſame purpoſes, or that the 
ſame doctrine ſhould ſerve the different ends of 
ſeveral ages. This preſcription, moreover, reſts 
on theſe grounds; that truth is more ancient than 
falſnood; and that God would not, for ſo many 
ages, have forſaken his church and left her in er- 
ror. To this antiquity of doctrine is annexed an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of their Biſhops from the 
Apoſtles, and particularly of their ſupreme Biſhop 
from St. Peter, whoſe perſonal prerogatives were 
ſo great, and the advantageous manner in which 
many eminent Prelates of other Sees have expreſs- 
ed themſelves with regard to the church of Rome. 
This prerogative includes the advantages of mo- 
narchy, and the conſtant benefits which are derived 
from that form of government. Nor does the 
multitude and variety of people, who are of that 
perſuaſion, their apparent conſent with elder ages, 
and their agreement with one another, form a leſs 
preſumption 1n their favour. The ſame conclu- 


lion, he ſays, mult be inferred from the differen- 


ces which have riſen amongſt their adverſaries, and 
from the caſualties which have happened to many 
of them: from the oblique and ſiniſter proceedings 


* Piltop Burners HRiſtory of the Reformat. vol. 3. p. 27. 
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of ſome who have left their communion; from the S = er. 
appellation of heretic and ſchiſmatic, which they IX. 


fix on all who oiſſent from them... To theſe nega- 
tive arguments he adds thoſe of a more poſitive 
kind; the beauty and ſplendor of the church of 
Rome, her ſolemn ſervice, the ſtatelineſs and mag- 
nificence of her hierarchy, and the name of Catholic, 
which ſhe claims as her own due, and to concern 
no other ſect of Chriſtianity. It has been their 
happineſs to be inſtrumental to the converſion of 
many nations. The world is witneſs to the piety 
and auſterity of their religious orders; to the ſingle 
life of their Prieſts and Biſhops; the ſeverity of 
their faſts and obſervances; to the great reputa- 
tion of many of their Biſhops for faith and ſancti- 
ty, and the known holineſs of ſome of thoſe per- 
lons, whoſe inſtitutes the religious orders fol- 
low *.” 

As the breach of the nation with the Catholic 
church was begun and carried on in the two latter 
reigns, by renouncing the ſupremacy of the See 
of Rome, the acknowledgment of this article ſeems 
to have been the characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhed 
the return to the ancient faith in this. And tho“ 
I am aware with what difficulty the proots of the 
expediency, and much more of the neceſſity of 
ſuch a means will be admitted, yet a knowing 
and judicious reader might take juſt offence, 
ſhould I queſtion his deference for that which fol- 
lows, or to the authority which inforces it.“ It 
is well known, ſays the learned Grotius, ſpeaking 
of himſelf, that I have always wiſhed to ſee Chrit- 
tians re- united in the ſame body; and I once 
thought this conjunction might be begun by an 
union of Proteſtants among themſelves. I have 
ſince perceived that this is impoſſible, not only 


* Dr. Jeremy Taylor on the liberty of propheſying. 
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becauſe the Calviniſts are averſe to all ſuch agree- 
ments; but becauſe Proteſtants are not aſſociated 
under any one form of government, and therefore 
cannot be united in one body, but muſt neceſſarily 
be ſeparated into other new ſects and diviſions. [ 


theretore, and many others with me, plainly ſee 


that this concord of Proteſtants can never be e- 


feed, unleſs they are united to the Reman See, 
without which no common church government can 
take place: for which reaſon I wiſh that the ſepa- 
ration, which has been made, and the cauſes of 
it, may ceaſe, Now, amongſt theſe, the canoni- 
cal Primacy of the Biſhop of Rome cannot, as Me- 
tanfihon himſelf confeſſes, be placed; for he judges 
that very Primacy neceſſary, in order to maintain 
and preſerve unity .“ 

The day after the reconciliation, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen waited on the LEOATE, and 
defired him to honour the city with his preſence, 
in that character and the firſt Sunday of Advent 
falling two days after, he went from Lambeth by 
water, and landed at St. Paul's wharf, and being 
now entered the city, he was met by all orders of 
it; and from thence proceeded, in great ſtate, to 
the Cathedral, the croſs, the pillars and filver 
pole-axes being borne before him. High Maſs 
was celebrated, at which the King and Queen and 


+ Grotius laſt reply to Rivet, written a ſhort time before 
his death, | 

If the Reader would ſee the judgment of other Froteſtant 
divines of our own country on this point, he may conſult Dr. 
Field's preface to his book on the church. Dr. Hammond, in 
his treatiſe on hereſy, F 13. No. 2, 3. and his Comment. on 
Tim. iii. 15. Dr. Jachſen on the Creed, h 2. chap. 4. page 
165, and Dr, Ferne; who all ſeem to extort from their readeis 
the ſame conceſſion on this article of the Catholic faith, which 
St. Paul drew from Agrippa with reſpe& to the Chriſtian reli- 
nion in general, Thou perſuadeſt me almoſt to be a Chriſtian, 
Acts xxvi, 28. 5 
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the court were preſent. The Biſhop of Winchefter S x © r. 


preached on theſe words of St. Paul, which are 
read in the leſſon of that day, Brethren, it is now 
time for us to awake from ſleep, Rom. xiii. He 
compared the ſtate they had been in, during the 
two laſt reigns, to that of men labouring under 
the illuſion of a dream, when reaſon is ſuſpended, 
and appetite takes its full range; in which circum- 
ſtances the indigent imagine they are wealthy, the 
wretched have an apprehenſion of pleaſure, and 
the infamous of honour : but when the trance is 
over, as the royal Prophet with great elegance re- 
preſents their caſe, they find the whole to have 
been deception. He enumerated the errors into 
which they were fallen, the public and private ca- 
lamities to which they had been ſubject, and the 
enormities they had committed, He inſiſted par- 
ticularly on. the injuſtice and cruelty which the 
LroATE had ſuffered in his perſon, in the death 
of his neareſt relations, and the confiſcation of his 
fortunes. He informed them of what had paſſed 
a few days ago in parliament, and exhorted them 
to approve of it. He fancied he ſaw a great con- 
gruity in ſeveral incidents which marked out the 
particular time in which they were awakened to a 
ſenſe of their duty; the leaſt equivocal of which 
is, that it was brought about by the means of the 
LzcaTE, He confeſſed the ſhare himſelf had in 
the national guilt, and requeſted of his hearers, 
that-as they had been influenced by him, when he 
went aſtray, they would now follow him in his 
return to duty T.“ 

The cenſures incurred by the clergy, in the late 
diſorders, were of a peculiar kind from thoſe of 
the reſt of the realm; Wherefore, on the Thurſday 


+ Se per Archid. Contuar. ex concione Epiſc. Fine. 
R. Poli Epiſt. pars 56, pag. 293. 
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following, the Biſhops, and others of that body, 
met in convocation, and, being on their knees, 
received pardon of all irregularities they had been 
liable to during theſe innovations. 

In this manner the ſubſtance of this great revo- 
lution, with regard to al! orders of the kingdom, 
was completed: but though the church poſſeſſions 
had been made over and ſecured by the papal au- 
thority, in very plain and ample terms, to the 
lay owners, as has been ſeen in the decrees already 
cited on that head, and there could be no grounds 
to ſuſpect the validity of the conveyance ; yet the 
object was too great not to engage all the caution 
of the intereſted parties. Accordingly, in a ſeſſion 
of parliament which was held ſoon after, this 
whole affair was recapitulated with-an accuracy, of 
which we have few examples; and fo large a ſhare 
of the lands of England was adjudged to' thoſe 
whoſe title as to right was very doubtſul; and not 
only at their requeſt who were deprived of them, 
but with a diſintereſtedneſs which will ever do 
honour to their memory. The Reader may ſee 
the detail of it in our ſtatutes, where it is record- 
ed in each particular“; but the ſubject of this 
hiſtory requires that I ſhould here give the chief 
heads of it. | [91322 * 
The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Com- 
mons, begin the act . by acknowledging that many 
falſe and erroneous doctrines had been introduced 
ſince the 20th year of her Majeſty's father's reign, 
as well by the natural ſubjects of the realm as by 
foreigners, which had cauſed both the clergy and 
laity to ſwerve from the obedience of the Apoſto- 
lic See, and leave the unity of Chriſt's church 
and that this defeCtion had continued till her Ma- 


jeſty being raiſed by God, and placed on the throne 
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of her anceſtors, the Pope had ſent hither the S = r. 


moſt reverend father in God, CARDINAL PoLR, 
his LEOAT e, to recall the nation to that right 
way, from which they had ſo long ſtrayed. That, 
during this interval, they had been afflicted with 
many grievous calamities; but being at length, 
through God's goodneſs, ſenſible of their paſt er- 
rors, they had acknowledged them to the ſaid Lę- 
GATE, and been received by him-into the unity 
and boſom of Chriſt's church. They had expe- 
rienced this indulgence, they fay, by virtue of 
their Majeſties ſuing in their behalf, and upon their 
own humble ſubmiſſion and promiſe to repeal ſuch 
ſtatutes as had been made againſt the See of Rome 
ſince the above-mentioned year.” Here they inſert 
the ſeveral acts and clauſes made againſt the Pope's 
ſupremacy, and ſome articles relating to diſcipline, 
which are repealed and annulled. 

They then go on to declare. that being thus 
admitted into the unity of the Catholic church, 
the obedience of the holy See, and the Pope go- 
verning the ſame, they were likewiſe deſirous that 
all occaſions of ſtrife, ſuſpicion, and trouble ſhould 
be removed. The Biſhoprics therefore, and other 
religious foundations, which they enumerate, and 
which had been erected ſince the ſchiſm, accord- 
ing to the laws of the realm, were in this view 
confirmed, marriages contracted within the de- 
grees forbidden by the canons were ratified, and 
the offspring declared legitimate; and judicial 
proceſſes made before the ordinaries, or on appeal 
before delegates, were declared to ſtand good in 
la 03 £3 07 £4 206% 06.0.9, 54M | 
The property of church lands and revenues is 
the next article on which the Lords and Commons 
enter; and they ſet forth, that to avoid any 
further ſcruple which might ariſe on account of 
ſuch poſſeſſions, or of the ſuppreſſion of monaſte- 
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ries, and other religious foundations, which were 
come into the hands of divers perſons, either by 
gift, purchaſe or exchange, it had pleaſed their 
Majeſties to intercede with the LEROATE in favour 
of the actual poſſeſſors, and that the ſame moſt re- 
verend father in God had declared, that all per- 
ſons, to whom a ſufficient conveyance, according 
to the common laws of the land, had been made 
of the ſaid lands and poſſeſſions, might, without 
any ſcruple af conſcience, enjoy them; and that 
they ſhould ſuffer no moleſtation on pretence of 
decrees of general councils, or of the canon law; 
and that they ſhould be clear from any danger of 

the church's cenſures.“ | 
Here they inſert the petition preſented to the 
King and Queen on this ſubject, by the Biſhops 
and Clergy of the province of Canterbury, which is 
to the following purpoſe : that, although in 
virtue of their character, and the reſpective offices 
they filled, they were the natural guardians of the 
rights and poſſeſſions of the church, and therefore 
it might ſeem incumbent on them to endeavour to 
recover whatever had been loſt or ſcattered in the 
late ſchiſm; yet, after a mature deliberation. on 
the whole affair, they ingenuouſly confeſs how dif- 
ficult, and even impracticable ſuch. a recovery 
would be, on account of the many intricacies in 
which theſe dealings have been involved; and 
ſhould ſuch an attempt be made, the peace and 
tranquillity of the kingdom would be diſturbed, 
and that unity with the Catholic church, which 
the piety and authority of their Majeſties had now 
eſtabliſhed, could hardly be advanced ſo as to gain 
its deſired end. Wherefore, as they preferred 
the public quiet to all private conſiderations, and 
the ſalvation of ſouls ranſomed by the blood of 
Chriſt, to all earthly goods, and did not ſeek their 
own profit, but the glory of their Redeemer, they 
| gave 
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gave their aſſent to whatever ſhould be enacted in 82 C1. 
this affair, and beſought the Lord LROGATE not to IX. 
be reſerved or difficult in ſuch diſpenſations.“ At 


the ſame time, not to be wanting to what they owed 
to their reſpective ſtations, 5 they humbly intreat 
their Majeſties, that they would cauſe that liberty 
and juriſdiction, without which they could not ex- 
ercile their ſeveral functions, to be reſtored to 
them; and to provide for the neceſſities of the 
churches of their kingdom, particularly of the 
parochial, and others, to which the care of ſouls 
is annexed.” 

At this place both Houſes turn again their diſ- 
courſe to the King and Queen, to whom they ad- 
dreſs themſelves through this long 2nd accurate 
ſtatute, and rehearſe, at full length, the decree 
by which the LEOATE had granted theie diſpeu- 
ſations, and wherein is confirmed whatever had 
hitherto been declared by the act. The Lec xrz 
particularly declares, that neither the poſſeſſors of 
the moveable or immoveable goods of the church 
ſhould ever be liable to any cenſure or ecclefiafti- 
cal puniſhment for detaining and not reſtoring 
them: that by this decree all power was taken 
away of ever giving a different judgment in thele 
affairs; and if any thing of this kind ſhould be at- 
tempted, it was, by the preſent act, declared to 
be of no effect. Notwithſtanding this ſentence, 
which was penned with the ſame latitude of indul- 
gence as if it had been dictated by the intereſted 
parties, the LEGATE had obſerved; “ that where- 
as the diviſion of Biſhoprics, and the foundation 
of cathedral churches, were of the number of thoſe 
greater cauſes which are reſerved to the Pope, re- 
courſe was to be had to him, and a petition pre- 
ſented, that he would be pleaſed to confirm or 
renew the diſpoſitions already made on theſe 
heads.” 


He 
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He had moreover declared. that though the 
diſpenſation extended indiſcriminately to the actual 
poſſeſſors of all moveable church goods, yet he had 


 admoniſhed them to place before their eyes the ſe- 


verity of God's judgments on Belſbaxzar King of 
Babylon, for appropriating the ſacred veſſels to a 
profane uſe, though not he, but his father had 
taken them out of the temple of Jeruſalem; and 
that this example fhould-prevail on them to re- 
ſtore all ſuch veſſels to the churches to which they 
had formerly belonged, or to others. He had 
likewiſe exhorted all thoſe whom it might concern, 
and intreated them, through the bowels of mercy 
of our Lord and Saviour Jzsus CHRIST, that, 
from a regard to their own eternal lot, they would 
provide out of the church lands, ſuch eſpecially 
as had been ſet aſide for the maintenance of the 
parochial clergy, a competent ſubſiſtence for thoſe 
who exerciſed that charge, which might enable 
them to live creditably, according to their ſtate, 
and perform their functions, and ſupport the bur- 
den of their calling.” 

Having related this decree at full length, and 
in Latin, their Lordſhips and the Commons re- 
turn their moſt dutiful thanks to their Majeſties, 
by whoſe means it was obtained; and then go on 
to enact, that all theſe diſpenſations ſhall be re- 


ceived into the body of the Engliſh laws, to be al- 


ledged and pleaded, either by the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, in all courts eccleſiaſtical and temporal: 
and whoever, by any procels obtained out of any 
eccleſiaſtical court, whether within or without the 


realm, ſhould moleſt any one on account of abbey 


or other church lands, is declared to incur the 
forfeitures contained in the act of Præmunire. But 
they make a proviſion, that it ſhall be lawful to 
ſue, at any competent court within the realm, for 


tithes, rights and duties that were to be raiſed on 
| the 
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the ſaid poſſeſſions, in as ample a manner as before 5 - - Te 


this ſtatute was made. 

« They further declare, that though the title 
of Supreme Head of the Church oi England never 
was, nor could be lawfully attributed to any ſove- 
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reign governor of this realm, nor in any wiſe 


be lawfully claimed by them; yet that all letters 
patent, and other writings which had been iſſued 
out in that ſtyle, might be kept and pleaded. The 
papal diſpenſations alſo, and other decrees of the 
court of Rome, which had been made void in 
Henry's reign, were to have their former force; 
and if it could be made to appear that they had 
been cancelled, they might be pleaded in as avail- 
able a manner as if they were intire.” 

At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, ſeveral 
pariſh churches and chapels, which till then had 
been exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and 
ſubjected to the Abbots of theſe houſes, were now, 
under colour of theſe exemptions, and by grants 
from the two laſt Kings, transferred to the govern- 
ment of laymen. The Parliament, therefore, 
declares that all ſuch juriſdiction ſhall hereafter be 
exerciſed by ſpiritual perſons : for which proviſion 
this high court of judicature aſſigns the following 
reaſon, that lay patrons can no more enjoy a ſu- 
premacy over particular churches, than the Kin 
may over the whole realm. A clauſe is added in 
favour of the two univerſities, and ſome other 
privileged places, and of ſuch temporal Lords and 
poſſeſſors as by ancient cuſtom had enjoyed the 
probat of their tenants or others wills.” 

The laſt articles of this celebrated ſtatute are 
truly becoming the religion and dignity of the 
Britiſb legiſlature z for having acknowledged, in a 
foregoing part of the act, the ſupremacy of the 
See of Rome, and that no ſuch claim could have 
been uſed by the Sovereigns of this realm; © they 
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here aſſert the independence and high prerogative 
of the imperial crown of England, againſt what- 
ever may ſeem to derogate from it ; and firſt they 
obſerve, that after the union of this noble realm 
to the body of Chriſt's church, it is to be truſted, 

that, by the abundance of God's grace and mer- 
cy, devotion will increaſe in the hearts of. many of 
the Britiſb ſubjects, with a deſire to beſtow their 
worldly poſſeſſions for the reſuſcitating of alms, 
prayer, and the example of a good life in this realm, 
and to the intent that ſuch godly motions and pur- 
poſes ſhould be advanced. They declare, there- 


fore, that it ſhall be lawful to give, or bequeath 


by will, manors, lands, and other kinds of poſ- 
ſcſſions, to any ſpiritual body politic or corporate 
within the kingdom, notwithſtanding the Mort- 
main acts; but this clauſe for giving liberty to 
amortize lands and tenements, was only to conti- 
nue in force during the ſpace of twenty years.“ 
Having in this manner made the neceſſary pro- 
viſion for what concerned religion, and the revi- 
val of piety, they conclude, as has been ſaid, by 
declaring that nothing in the preſent ſtatute, nor 
in the preambles to the ſeveral articles of it, ſhall 
be conſtrued to derogate from the preeminence 
of the Britiſh crown, which was to remain as in 
the twentieth year of her Majeſty's father's reign; 
and the Biſhop of Rome was reſtored to the autho- 
rity and juriſdiction, which by reaſon of his ſupre- 
macy he might at that time have exerciſed, with- 
out diminution or enlargement. The Biſhops, 
and other Ordinaries, are likewiſe reinſtated in the 
juriſdiction they had, in the ſame year, as to pro- 
ceſs of ſuits, puniſhment of crimes, execution of 
the church's cenſures, and knowledge of cauſes 
belonging to any of theſe heads. 
There is a remarkable order and propriety in 
the diviſion of the articles of this ſtatute, _— 
eads 
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leads the Reader from one to another, with no or r. 


leſs diſtinction than if he was to be brought ac- 
quainted with only a ſingle one of them, and each 
is enounced with an energy ſuitable to the ſubject 
matter. The ancient phraſe in which they are pen- 
ned gives a gravity to the compoſition, beyond all 
the graces which our preſent language can boaſt; 
and our beſt writers will admire, in what was 
written above 200 years ago, thoſe manly beau- 
ties, which are ſo much ſuperior to all the poliſh 
of modern art. 

| Theſe tranſactions are ſo honourable to the 
church of Rome, that no one will wonder the ad- 
verſaries of that communion, becauſe they could 
not deny the facts, ſhould either miſrepreſent 
them, or, like the poet, call off the reader's at- 
tention from the principal action to incidents 
which fancy forms round it. It has been object- 
ed from Fra- Paulo, that when the Engliſh Ambaſ- 
ſadors came to Rome, ſome ſhort time after the 
act I have cited was paſſed, Paul IV. ſucceſſor to 
Marcellus, who only filled the pontifical throne a 
few days after Julius III. ſignified to them his diſ- 
pleaſure that the church lands were not given back, 
and inſiſted on the neceſſity of a reſtitution, as 
ſuch diſpenſations were beyond the extent of his 
power. But, to ſay nothing of this author's want 
of good faith on ſo many other occaſions, the ac- 
count he here gives is ſufficiently refuted by the 
Journal of the Houſe of Commons, which informs 
us, that, after other proceedings, a Bull of the 
Pope was read, which confirmed what the Lord 
CARDINAL had done concerning the aſſurance of 
abbey lands *:“ and this final decree, by which 
theſe poſſeſſions are excepted from all future revo- 
cation, ſeems to have been granted by Paul IV. at 


* Journal of the Houſe of Commons, Ober 2 iſt, 1555. 
| | the 
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the requiſition of Carpinal Port; for he lets 
Philid know, he had written to have it ſent im- 
mediately, and expected the return of the meſ- 
ſenger who was to bring it . Dugdale is no leſs 
clear on this point, and produces a ſpecial decree 
of the fame Pope, which confirms the lands held 
by Sir Wiltiam Petre : nor is there the leaſt trace 
of what Fra-Paulo aſſerts, either in the Journal of 
the Conſiſtories, which the Pope held on this oc- 
caſion ; or in his letter to the King and Queen, 
of which I-ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and where every 
thing material to the buſineſs is ſet forth at 
length. 

But though the Pontiff never annulled any of 
theſe grants, yet his auſtere temper, and the ani- 
moſity he had formerly conceived againſt the Eug- 
Ab CarDinarl, of which there will be occaſion to 
enter into a detail elſewhere, might have cauſed 
him to tell the Ambaſſadors he had behaved with 
too great facility, and given up too much, and 
without a ſuitable conſideration. 

A further cavil has been frequently urged, alike 
deſtitute of truth and candour, that there was no 
real deſign of making over the church lands to the 
lay owners, but that the whole affair was a fraud, 


which ſtill left room for reſumption ||]. But the 
malignity 


De Bulla autem, qui hajus Regnz bona eccleſiaſtica ab 
ejus ſanctitatis revocatione nominatim excipiantur, ſcripſimus, 
ut primo quoque tempore mittatur. Nunc mei Nuncii reditus 
expectatur, cui eam perferendam dare cogitabant. 16 Septemb. 
1555. R. Poi Epiſt. pars 5, pag. 42. 

+ Mona. vol. 3, fol. 207. | 
I dee Reg. Pel:'s letters, part tb, and the following. 

A letter from Sir William Coventry to Dr. Burner, printed 
with ſome other papers in 1685. This piece was anſwered 
with great judgment and ſolidity by Narh. Johnſton, M. D. a 
gentleman of the church of Exgland, in a treatiſe intitled, The 
affurance 'of abbey and other «a lands to the poſſefſers. Dr. 


Barnet abets likewiſe the above-mentioned inſinuation, by a 
papal 
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malignity of ſuch an abuſe can only reflect diſ- 8 s cx. 


honour on the authors of ir, and has been ſuffi- 
ciently refuted through the whole, ſeries of this 
narrative, The plainneſs, likewiſe, and ſimpli- 
city of Becatelli's account, who was the Lecare's 
Secretary, is a no leſs advantageous argument in 
Its favour. Having firſt commended his Lord's 
zeal in perſuading the Queen to give up the 
church lands which were inveſted in the Sove- 
reign, and which, as by the expreſs declaration of 
the ſtatute I have quoted, ſhe was at full liberty 
to do, during twenty years, he adds; “ it was 
Judged adviſable, with the Pope's conſent, in or- 
der to avoid further diſturbances, that no inquiry 
ſhould be made concerning ſuch poſſeſſions, which 
were promiſcuouſly occupied over the nation, bur 
to leave to each one's determination to act in this 
caſe as he thought fir *.” This relation of the 
hiſtorian is greatly corroborated by the tenth ar- 
ticle of the aſſembly of the clergy, which Caxpr- 
NAL Pol E convened the next year; whereby, tho? 
future alienations were prohibited, the grants al- 
ready made by the authority of the holy See, are 
declared to be no longer ſubject to reſumption . 


papal decree eoncerning church lands in the kingdom of 
Naples; in which the affairs of Exg/and are no more concerned 
than the ſettlement of the Britiſb crown in the Pragmatic $anc- 
tion. Append. ta the Hiſt. of the Ref. page 367. But every thing 
was an offenſive weapon in the Biſhop's hands, when the Ca- 
tholic cauſe was to be annoyed, and he might have taken for 
his motto, ; | 

Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirat ? 


Ac, ne qua turba excitaretur, placuit, conſentiente Pon- 
tifice, nil de reliquis bonis quæri, quæ paſſim multi poſſide- 
bant ; ſed liberum omnibus relinqui 1d agere quod quiſque vel- 
let, Poli vita, fol. 32. a tergo. 

+ Exceptis tamen ſemper iis, quæ circa bona ecclefiaſtica, 
ante ab eccleſià ablata, jam authoritate Apoſtolica conſtituta 
ſunt, Cone. Mag. Brit, t. 4, p. 125» F 
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8 0 7 The ſame is atteſted by Camden and Heylin, both 
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very candid hiſtorians, and the former a very 
knowing antiquary 

The poſſeſſors, therefore, of church lands have 
all the ſecurity which the nature of the caſe admits, 
and no private property ſeems to be held by io firm 
a tenure. The public good and tranquillity, both 
of the church and ſtate, was the inducement to 
this conveyance, in which the authority of the 
See of Rome confirmed-the petition of a national 
clergy, which was the injured party, and the una- 
nimous conſent of the whole legiſlature of a great 
people : all which was ratified by the Lrcarz's 
full power and actual diſpenſation. Could a tranſ- 
action, which carries with it every condition by 
which human compadts are rendered ſtable, ſtand 
in need of any weight which the writer can give 
it? I think it may be affirmed, that nothing leſs 
than the joint concurrence of all the parties, who 
aſſented to this agreement, can either annul or in- 
validate it: and I have entered on this detail, be- 
cauſe, from views which need not he indicated, 
no part of our hiſtory has been related with more 
want of good faith, and left the Reader open to 
greater prejudices. 

The Houſes did not break up on the memorable 
day on which the nation's reconciliation with the 
Catholic church was completed, till four of the 
clock; yet the Lecare, the ſame evening, diſ- 
patched an exprels to the Pope with the news of 
this great event. The congratulation is drawn from 
every topic which fo copious a theme afforded ; 


t The revenues taken from the church by Heury and EA. 
. avard, were confirmed to the Queen and the preſent poſſeſſors. 
Camd. Introd. to the Annals of Z/:z. p. 8. 
Pope Julius iſſued out a decree, with ſome reaſons which 
might ſeem to induce him to confirm all ſuch lands on the pre- 
— occupants, Dr, Hæpliu, Pref; to the Hilt. of the Reform. 
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withſtanding his fears leſt the long averſion which 
the nation had entertained to the holy See might 
cauſe him to deſcend to ſome unbecoming condi- 
tions; he had experienced the effect of his earneſt 
intreaty to their Majeſties, that no ſuch diſagree- 
able incident might happen. The whole affair, 
he ſays, had been tranſacted in the general coun- 
cil of the nation, and in the preſence of the Sove- 
reigns, with an univerſal ſatisfaction; and the 
diſcourſe, by which he delivered himſelf, and 
the benediction, with which the general abſolu- 
tion is cloſed, was received with the unanimous 


approbation of all preſent. This, fays he, is a 


. 2 8 I 8 — 2 . 
ſtrong indication, that the original principle of 


right belief in this people, though long ſuppreſſed, 
{till retains its primitive vigour T.“ My joy, he 
adds, is equal to the importance of fo defirable 
an event, of ſuch advantage to the holy church, 
ſo honourable to the Princes who were inſtrumen- 


tal to it, and ſo ſalutary to a country which firſt 


127 
and * he particularly felicitates himſelf, that not- S = e r. 


KK 


gave me birth, and now receives me from baniſh- zo Now 


ment. 
The King likewiſe, on the ſameday, wrote tothe 
Pope a letter of great reſpect, and informed him 


that the kingdom, by the unanimous conſent 


of their repreſentatives, had teſtified an unſeigned 


+ Non poteram non in aliquo timore verſari ob eam diſſicul- 
tarem quam affercbat noſtrorum hominum abalienata a Sede 
Apoſtolica voluntas: fed muito magis verebar ne ingreſſus in 
cauſam aliqua mterpoſita minus honeflz pactione inquinaretur. 
Quod quidem ne accideret vehementer egeram eum Regihus. 
Acta eſt res in concilio totius regni, præſentibus Regibns, tanta 
omnium conſenſione et plauſu, ut cum ego verba feciſſem, ad 
extremum benedictione abſolvendà, ab uuiverſis certatim miri- 
fica voluntatum ac ſtudiorum ſignificatione acclamatum ſ.z pius 
tit, Ex quo plane perſpectum eſt in his populis ſanctum illud 
femen, ctli diu oppreſſum, non tamen extinctuam fuiſſe. R. Pali 
Epiſt. pars ta, p. r. 
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repentance of their paſt miſdemeanours, and no 
leſs ſatisfaction for having yielded their obedience 
to the holy See, and being abſolved by the Le- 
GATE, at the Queen's, and his, the King's, inter- 
ceſſion. The joy which theſe relations occaſioned 
at Rome was ſignified to the LEOGATE by Cardi- 
nal Moron, who takes notice particularly, that 
Philip's letter had even made an impreſſion on the 
French who were there “. 

But this revolution was too intereſting to bg 
communicated only to the court of Rome: and the 
French King having treated the LEGATE, when 
he was at his court, with a diſtinguiſhed good 
will, the lattcr judged it a decency he owed that 
Monarch, to inform him of the late event. As 
the commiſſion with which the Pope had charged 
him to endeavour a reconciliation between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Valois ſtill ſubſiſted, he made 
both theſe articles the ſubject of his letter. I 
could do no leſs, ſays he, than write to your 
Majeſty on the happy change. which England has 
lately ſeen, eſpecially as it was brought about by 
the fame upright meaſures which 1 always judged 
moſt ſuitable to the accompliſhment of a peace be- 
tween your Majeſty and the Emperor, "This ſen- 
timent has induced me to congratulate your Ma- 
jeſty on ſuch an inſtance of the "divine mercy, as I 
well know, from what you have been pleaſed to 
ſay to me on that ſubject, how agreeable it will be 
to you; and to ſignify how rejoiced I ſhould be to 
contribute to the other reconciliation with which I 
am charged, He wrote to the ſame purpoſe to the 
Lord High Conſtable of France, who held a diſ- 
tinguiſhed place in his Prince's favour ; and re- 
queſts of him to uſe his prudence and authority to 


K. Poli Epiſt. pars 5, pag. 92. 


cauſe 
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cauſe the King to enter into the pacific diſpoſi- & 2 © T- 
tions he had recommended to him. 1x. 
The French King, by a very obliging letter, aſ- © * 

ſured the Lx GATE of the ſhare he took in the news 

he had communicated to him, and in the circum- 

ſtance of his being choſen by Providence to be the 

inſtrument of ſo great a bleſſing. Your zeal, my 

Lord, ſays he, your fincerity, and your ſkill in 

the management of affairs, has chiefly contributed 

to ſo ſalutary a work; and the title I enjoy of 

moſt .Chriſtian King, which ſhould remind me to 

place what concerns the worſhip of the ſupreme 

Being above all other conſiderations, has cauſed 

me to praiſe Almighty God, and order my whole 

kingdom to praiſe him, for the moſt welcome in- 

telligence I could ever have heard. As for your-- 

ſelf, my Lord, my congratulations with you are 

perſonal; and I ſhall hereafter love and eſteem 

755 in a higher degree than I have yet done, for 
aving brought this great affair to a happy iſſue; 

and likewiſe for the inclination, which, from a 

regard to the public good, you ſhew for peace be- 

tween the Emperor and myſelf *.“ Dec. 15 54» 

Such letters, J know, are generally ſuppoſed to 

mean much leſs than the words imply; but tho? 

they may not always indicate the writer's real ſen- 

timents, they are an acknowledgment of thoſe 


[ 
5 diſpoſttions which he is conſcious would become 
. him on the like occaſions. 


0 Soon after the Queen ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to 
I Rome, to-acknowledge the ſupremacy in her own 
e and the King's name, and that of+ the whole na- 
« tion. The Biſhop of Ely was to perform this on 


the part of the Clergy ; Lord Montague, the Le- 
GATE'S nephew, on that of the Nobility; and Sir 
Edward Carne, who remained the Queen's Am- 


Ambaſſades de Neoai{es, tom. 3. pag. 324, et ſeq. 
L 3 baſſador 
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SFr. baſſador in ordinary, for the Commons. They 


IX. 


ſet out towards the end of February; and the French 
King, notwithſtanding the Queen's partiality to 
the Emperor, had given orders to have them re- 
ceived in all places of his dominions, thro' which 
they paſſed, with great honour, and have every 
convenience furniſhed them at his expence “.“ 
Some time before they began their journey, the 
LEOATE had ſent a very honourable teſtimony of 
them to the Pope, and had entered on a particu- 
lar detail of the merits of each. He had likewiſe 
ſignified to him, ** that as Yreland had been erect- 
ed into a Kingdom during the ſchiſm, and other 
public concerns which were tranſacted in that inter- 
val having been confirmed by the authority of the 
holy See, their Majeſties were deſirous that this alſo 
might receive the lame ſtability, before the arrival 
of their Ambaſſadors at Rome. On this account they 
ordered him, whom they had appointed protector 
of their realms at his Holineſs's court, to aſk this 
in their names, as he then did. That as to the 
protectorſhip, ſince his abſence did not allow him 
to perform the duties which it brought with it, he 
had already requeſted Cardinal Moron to take on 
himſelf what concerned England; and he now made 
the ſame petition to Cardinal Carpo in favour of 
Ireland; that as he had formerly exerted his good 
offices towards that iſland, he would ſtill continue 
them in his, the LeGaTE's ſtead, He moreover 
intreats the Pope to remit to the new Biſhops the 
uſual fees for their patents, on account of the di- 
lapidation to which all their Sees had been expoſed 
through the calamities of the late years; and he 
ſhews how deſerving they were of this indulgence ; 


© F Ambaſſades des Noailles, tom. 4. pag. 189. 
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many years during the two laſt reigns, had ſubſiſt- 
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but he adds, that the Biſhop of Yorceſter , who, S cr. 


IX. 


ed on the liberality of the court of Rome, had, from Peeps 

a ſenſe of his obligations, deſired this favour might pare. 

not be extended to him“ .“ | | London, 10 
This letter was ſcarcely ſent when advice came , 


of the death of the Pope Julius III. and of Mar- 


cellus Cervini having been choſen to ſucceed him. 3 © 
g® April. 


His eminent virtue had connected him very inti- 
mately, when he was a private Cardinal, with our 
countryman, as appears from the many letters 
which paſſed between them, which are ſtill ex- 
tant, and the tears which he ſhed at the news of 
his death. On the firſt information of this elec- 


tion, he immediately ſignified to the Pontiff the 


joy he had received from it, and the expectation 
it had raiſed in the whole Chriſtian world, of ſeeing 
the church reformed no leſs by his example than 
his ordinances. He lets him know, at the fame 
time, that he had been choſen to negotiate a peace 


+ This prelate was born in Oxford/ire, and having receiv- 
ed the firſt part of his education at Cerpns Chriſti college, finiſh- 
ed it at the univerſity of Paris. On his return home he was 
advanced to ſeveral church preferments, and employed in a 
public character at the Emperor's court. In 3 39 he was con- 
ſecrated Eithop of Yorcefter, and ſent ag:in to the ſame court, but 
refuſing to come back to England, on a diſlike to Henry Vilth's 
proceedings, in 1547 he was deprived of his ſpiritualities, and 
attainted of high treaſon, He remained in baniſhment during 
Edward's reign, and ſat in the council of Trent. Queen Mar 
recalled him to his country in 15 4, and reſtored him to the 
See of Worce/ler. On the ſucceeding revolution under lixa- 
beth, he was a ſecond time deprived of his biſhopric, for re- 
fuſing the oath of ſupremacy ; and, going abroad, afhilted at the 
cloſe of the council of Trent, and therefore mult have been alive 
in 1563. Biſhop Pates was learned, and of a peaceable diſpo- 
ſition ; and, though zealous for the faith of his anceſtors, was 
averſe to all violent proceedings on account of religion. C 
de Præſ. Ang. Fox, year 1659. Hump. in vita Juelli, 1573, p. 
179. Ath. Oxon. p. 6 4. 8 

* Epiſt. R. Poli pars t, pag. 4. 
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between the Emperor and the French King, at 4 
congreſs where the reſpective Ambaſſadors of theſe 
Princes were to give him a meeting : and being to 
execute this commiſſion on the part of the holy 
See, he deſires the Pope's orders with reſpect to 


Richmond, the conduct he was to obſerve in the whole affair. 


_ Iſt May. 


23 May. 


Theſe expectations vaniſhed by the ſudden death 
of Marcellus, which happened on the twentieth 
day after his election, and whilſt the Enghſh Am- 
baſſadors were on their road to Rome, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor was choſen a few days after. 
In the mean time, the incident of the death of 
two Popes gave the courts of England and France 
an opportunity of ſhewing what their concurrent 
ſentiments were of CARD IN AL PoLE ; and though 
the ſhortneſs of time which intervened between 
each election, did not allow them to procure the 
ſupreme poſt. of honour to his merit, they had 
not failed to ſignify their own ſenſe of it. The 
Queen's orders on this occaſion, to Gardiner Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and High Chancellor, to the Earl 
of Arundel and the Lord Paget, who were then at 
Calais on a project of peace between France and 
the Emperor, are to the following purpoſe. She 
begins by telling them, that, in order to redreſs 
the various evils which afflicted the whole ſtate of 
Chriſtendom, much would depend cn raiſing a fit 
perſon to the Papacy; and ſhe was aware of the 
great inconveniences which . muſt befall the com- 
mon cauſe, if worldly conſiderations alone were 
conſulied: ſhe would therefore, for the diſcharge of 
what ſhe owed, both to God and the world, uſe 
her beſt endeavours that a perſon might be choſen, 
without further delay, who was qualified to fill up 
the meaſure of this character; and ſhe knew no 


one ſo likely to do it as her deareſt kinſman, the 


3 Epiſt. R. Poli, pars z, pag. 7. 
0 e Lord 
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Lord CARDINAL Pole. That as he had many Szc 7. 
years been univerſally acknowledged deſerving of IX. 


that high ſtation, on account of his great learn- 
ing, his experience, and the integrity of his life, 
ſhe wills them to take a favourable opportu- 
. nity of treating, in her name, with the Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, the Lord Conſtable, and the other 
French commiſſioners, that this election may be 
promoted by the Freach King, and the Cardinals 
who were in his intereſt; and, if it took place, 
ſhe makes no doubt but his Majeſty, and every 
one elſe, would have cauſe to rejoice, and give 
thanks to God, She aſſures Henry, that had ſhe 
known any one more worthy of that eminent ſta- 

tion, no perſonal attachment ſhould have prevall- 
ed on her to give her kinſman the preference; 
ſne calls on the ſearcher of hearts to witneſs the 
truth of this declaration. They might al ſo certi- 
fy him, on her word and honour, that ſhe made 
this overture to him without the conſent or know- 
ledge of the CAR DIN AL; and that any other 
mention of his wiſdom, ſincerity, and other ex- 
cellent qualities, was needleſs, as theſe were known 


to her good brother the French King, and to the Hampron- 


reſt of Europe 

The letter here cited enters on a much larger 
detail of what I have only ſet down the ſubſtance : 
but the French King wanted no inducement, be- 
ſides his own inclination and eſteem, to advance 
CarDiNal PoLE to the Popedom. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he had advice of it being vacated, he 
ordered the High Conſtable of France to write to 
the Lord of Noailles, his Ambaſſador at the Engliſh 
court, “that, from an uncommon opinion of the 


An original in the Cotton Lib. Titus b. 2. produced at 


length by Biſhop Burner, Hiſt. of the Reform. part 2, p. 282. 
of the Collect. of Records, Ne. 18. 
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Sz CT. L,tcaTE'sS goodneſs, and the ſingular affection he 


bore him, he was deſirous of ſeeing him in a poſt 
equal to his merit, and had omitted nothing, at 
this juncture, to advance him to the Papacy ; and 
if he knew any good office which might contri- 
bute to ir, the King deſired to be informed, as he 
had nothing more at heart than that this opportu- 


Chantill, nity might not eſcape them *.“ This letter was 
20th May. accompanied with another to the LEOGATE, which 


5 


was to be delivered by the Ambaſſador ; who in- 
forms the High Conſtable, * that he read it with 
great attention, and teſtified his obligations to the 
King for his gracious purpoſes in his regard ; and 
trgly, ſays the Ambaſſador, his good qualiries are 
ſo eſtimable, and his whole character ſo much 
above all blame, that I do not think there is any 


15 May. one living who can have any objection to it T.“ 


The ſuddenneſs of the election, as has been ſaid, 

firſt of Marcellus after Julius, and then of Paul 
after Marcellus, ſtopped any further proceedings in 
this affair, and we only learn from 1 It, that two 
rival courts, who had oppoſite views in all other 
concerns, ſeemed to vie with each other, and to 
have but one common intereſt when the commen - 
dation of CARDINAL PoLE was the theme, or his 
advancement the prize. 

* Whiiſt theſe meaſures were concerting at the 
courts of England and France, the Ambaſiadors of 
the former arrived at Rome, and made their entry 
into the capital of the Chriſtian world the day on 


tn June. Which Paul IV. was crowned 3 which was a cir- 


cumſtance he looked on as honourable, and which 
carried with it a preſage in favour of his election. 
They entered Rome with a numerous and ſplendid 
retinue, and ſuited to the ſolemnity of the occaſion 


Ambaſſades de Noailles, tom. 4. pag. 301. 
+ Ibid. pag. 305 
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on which they came ; and five days after, in the $ OW 


firſt conſiſtory which was held after the Pope's 
coronation, he admitted them to his preſence. 
They proſtrated themſelves at his feet, and, in that 
poſture, acknowledged the errors of the ichiſm, 
and other miſdeeds of the nation, which they enu- 
merated in ſome detail. They confeſſed, in par- 
ticular, the ill return they had made for the man 
inſtances of love and regard by which the holy See 
had diſtinguiſhed them; and humbly crave par- 
don for all. Afrer which the Pope raiſed them 
from the ground, embraced them, and, in their 
perſons, received the whole nation into his fa- 
vour *®, So great was his ſatisfaction at an em- 
baſſy of ſuch importance, that he wrote to the 
King and Queen an account of the audience he 
had given to their Ambaſſadors; out of which, as 
It is greatly recommended by the dignity of the 
relator, I ſhall give the Reader the following ex- 
tracts. 

« He informs their Majeſties, that Lord Mon- 
tague, the Biſhop of Eh, and Sir Edward Carne, 
being arrived at Rome on the 5th of 7: une, nad au- 
dience of him in the Prince's hall, five days after; 
at which the Cardinals, the foreign Ambaſſadors, 
a great number of Biſhops and Prelates, all his 
own court, and the whole body of the Reman no- 
bility were preſent. That they had made, in the 
nation's name, a proper ſubmiſſion for paſt er- 
rors and failings, and had been received into his 
fatherly boſom and embrace. That he had rati- 
fied whatever the Engliſh LEOG ATE had done; and, 
as far as might any ways be neceſſary, had enacted 
it anew. That, when the whole was over, the 


Biſhop of Ely had pronounced ſo pathetic and per- 


* Ex Actis Conſiſtorialibrs, part of which are cited R. Poli 
pit. ren Ef 1 


tinent 
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8 cr. tinent a diſcourfe, as to move the hearers to tears: 


— 


As to what concerns the LEOATE, ſays the holy 
Father, there is nothing which either their Ma- 
jeſties or himſelf could do for his honour and emo- 
jument, but what was inferior to his probity and 
other virtues, and to what he deſerved of him, 
the Pope, of the holy See, of their Majeſties, and 


30 June. the whole realm +.” 


The Ambaſſadors delivered likewiſe a letter 
from the LEOGATE to the Pope, in which, after 
the uſual compliments, * he mentions with great 
complacence the hopes he entertained of ſeeing a 
reformation, which was ſo much defired, and fo 
much wanted, effected by a Pontiff, whoſe for- 
mer life had been remarkable for regularity, and 
thoſe virtues, the practice of which he was to revive 
in others. The undertaking, he owned, was at- 
tended with great difficulties, yet was of ſuch a 
nature, that whoever engaged in it ſeriouſly would 
meet with great comfort ; and that the whole 
Chriſtian world would rejoice in proportion as they 

received his Holineſs took this work to heart; 
and if Chriſtians in general, and the perſons of 
his, the LEOGATE's profeſſion, more than dthers, 
were bound to aid him in this laudable attempt, he 
thought it needleſs to produce vouchers for the 
promptitude of his own obedience in this particu- 
lar. He ſhould therefore wait the orders his Ho- 
lineſs ſhould be pleaſed. to give him, as ſoon as he 
was informed in what ſituation the affairs were, 
with which the two late Popes Julius and Mar- 
cellus had intruſted him *.“ 

The Pope, at the ſame time, and at the requeſt 
of their Britannic Majeſties, erected Ireland into a 
kingdom; and as the petition, in conſequence of 


+ Ex Actis Conſiſtorialibus, pag. 136. 
RK. Poli Epiſt. pars 5, pag. 11. 


which 
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which this conceſſion was made, may now ſeem Sz e. 
very extraordinary to an Engliſh reader, he may I. 


not be diſpleaſed with a brief narrative of the rea- 
ſons of it. The petty Princes of that iſland having 
been aſſiſted, in the 12th century, by Henry II. 
againſt the invaſions of the Danes and Swedes ; 
they, in their turn, acknowledged him for their 
Sovereign, and paid him tribute. The King de- 
fired Adrian IV. to ratify this ceſſion, and confirm 
his claim to the country; which that Pope grant- 
ed, on condition he would endeavour to eſtabliſh 
Chriſtianity in its purity, and pay a certain annu- 
al acknowledgment to the holy See: and the ſuc- 
ceeding Kings of England, for near 400 years, 
conſidered Ireland as part of their domain, though 
it ſtill continued to pay obedience to particular go- 
vernors, who were native /riſþb, Henry VIII. in 
1541, took the title of King of Ireland, which, in 
the following year, was confirmed to him by 
Parliament : but as this was done during the na- 
tion's ſeparation from the church of Rome, Philip 
and Mary were deſirous that, when the ſchiſm was 
ended, it might be ratified by the Pope *. 

The LtcarTt had accompliſhed a work which 
required a zeal and abilities as enlightened and ex- 
tenſive as his: and now a foreign great exigence 
called him forth, in which, it he had not the ſuc- 
ceſs he met with in his own country, his integri- 
ty and talents for negotiation appeared to no leſs 
advantage, and were acknowledged with equal 
applauſe. A long and deſtructive war had depo- 
pulated the Empire and France, and Carvin ar, 
PoLE, as we have ſeen, had been employed at 
both theſe courts, to negotiate a reconciliation, 


and had addreſſed a fine diſcourſe, of which the 


* The Bull of this conceſſion bears date 7th of June [JIA 
Ex Actis Conſiſtorialibus, Epiſt. N. Polt, pars zta, pag. 136. 
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Reader has ſeen the contents, to the intereſted. 
Princes. Theſe endeavours, though they had 
cauſed the French to admire his parts and upright- 
neſs, had no other effect on the Emperor than to 
give him a pretext of taxing the LEOGATE with 
partiality, and the treaty was dropped. But the 
happy termination of his late tranlactions in Eng- 
land, had given him ſuch a figure in Europe, as 
made it difficult to determine which of thoſe qua- 
lities which conſtitute a great and good man ap- 
peared with more ſuperiority, and "there was no 
undertaking to which he was not judged equal. 
Though the war between Charles V. and Henry of 
France ſtill continued, they both ſeemed willing 
that a treaty of peace might again be attempted, 
and the French Ambaſſador had ſignified to the 
Count of Montmorency, that it would be very de- 
firable that he ſhould be appointed to preſide, on 
the part of the moſt Chriſtian King, and the Duke 
of alva, on that of the Emperor, at the congreſs 
which was to be held for that purpoſe +. 

The LEOGAT E, likewiſe, who, as the Ambaſ- 
ſador expreſſes himſelf, had undertaken this affair, 
wrote to the French King, to the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, and to the Count of Montmorency, in order to 
give an opening to the negotiation ; and, that 
none of the formalities might be wanting, he let. 
them know he was appointed by the Pope to aſſiſt 
at it“. Soon after, the Prothonotary Noailles, 
brother to the Ambaſſador, came over to compli- 
ment the Queen on the happy change of the realm, 
and brought with him letters to the LecarE from 
the French King and his miniſters, in anſwer to the 
overtures he made of peace, and the conferences 
were accordingly renewed. The Chancellor Gar- 
diner, who was the next perſon to the LECGATE 


+ Negociations de Noailles, tom. 4. pag. 63. *® Ibid. 
both 
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at them, had ever been in the intereſts of the Em- 
peror and his ſon Philip; and therefore the French 
ſuſpected all his deciarations, and the meaſures he 
propoſed ; and whenever any thing concerning 
the peace did not go on with ſuch expedition, or 
in the channel they deſired, they never failed to 
impute it to the influence which he had with the 
Queen and the Lzecare, and the perverſe uſe they 
imagined he made of it; on which the two bro- 
thers expreſs themſelves with remarkable bitter- 
neſs *. He was not aſhamed to tell me, ſays the 
Prothonotary, in the account he gives of this con- 
ference to the Count of Montmorency, that he was 
doubtful if the LłEOGATE“'s abilities were anſwer⸗ 
able to ſuch an undertaking, unleſs he was aſſiſt- 
ed by perſons more expert than himſelf : on which 
he entered into ſuch a fit of jealouſy, that I was 
obliged to ſooth him, by anſwering, that you, my 
Lord, had ſo high an opinion of him, as to deſire 
that the Queen and himſelf, if they thought pro- 
per, would take part in the negotiation, on ac- 
count of the ſincerity of the one, and the autho- 
rity of the other, and the juſtice of the cauſe, and 
the uprightneſs of the intentions of the King my 
maſter : and that his Majeſty would have made 
no difficulty to have left the management of the 
whole affair to them, as far as was conſiſtent with 
honour and reaſon : to which the Chancellor ab- 
ruptly replied; that though the Queen and him- 
ſelf had a very ſincere deſire of ſeeing peace eſta- 
bliſhed between the contending powers, yet as 
they were looked on to be biaſſed towards one of 
them, they could not decently interfere in it : that 
the LecaTE, who was ſoon to paſs the fea, was 


the only perſen from whom this ſalutary office 


* Negociations de Noailles, tom. 4, pag. 119. 
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could be expected; but yet he ſhould think him: 
ſelf very happy to contribute all within his power, 
if you, my Lord, judged he could be ſerviceable 
to it T. This was the after- game which Gardiner”'s 
diſappointed ambition played; and the French King 
let the Prothonotary and his brother know, that he 
had always had a confidence in the LxOATE's good 
faith and ſincerity, anſwerable to the diſtruſt he 
lay under of the contrary qualities in the Emperor 
and thoſe of his faction, to whoſe intereſts the cir- 
cumſtances he was in muſt in fome ſort have made 
him hitherto favourable “. | 

Both theſe Miniſters ſeem to haveentertained a 
very diſadvantageous opinion of our countrymen, 
and the younger of the brothers writing to the 
Lord High Conſtable, on a conference he had 


with the Chancellor, your Lordſhip, ſays he, 


may judge from hence, what ſmall dependence 
can be lain on the greateſt perſonages of this na- 
tion, ſince they are ſo addicted to change even in 
affairs of the higheſt concern :“ and the elder 
brother, in a letter to the King, „though the 
Engliſh in general, ſays he, ſeem thoroughly bent 
on entering on meaſures prejudicial to France, they 
were ſo variable, that he did not thiok they were 
yet come to any fixed reſolution ; nor did the wind 
veer to every point of the compaſs with more un- 
expected changes, than their minds to the moſt 
oppoſite ways of thinking : thus, though Philip 
and Mary deſired to bring about a peace, as No- 


ailles aſſures the Count of Montmorency, more ear- 


neſtly than any of the King's ſubjects in Picargy, 
which was lain waſte by fire and ſword, nothing 
was obtained bag | 


+ Negociations de Noailles, tom. 4, pag. 120.- | 
* Tbid, pag. 179. t Ibid: pag. 123, || Ibid. 
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The Lecarx, at firſt, inſinuated that the Queen 8 2 er. 


and himſelf were deſirous this treaty might be car- 
ried on in England; but on Noailler remonſtrating, 
that a neutral place on the Continent, where the 
deputies of each party might meet, and the Lx- 
GATE aſſiſt as not engaged on either ſide, would 


be more ſuitable; he very ingenuouſly acknow- 


Jedged this to be the moſt expedient means, but 
doubted if the Emperor and his ſon would be eaſily 
brought to aſſent to it. At length the prelimina- 
ries to the Congreſs, which are as circumſtantial as 
the prelude to a feat of chivalry, were adjuſted ; 
and it was agreed, that the Emperor ſhould ſend 
the Duke of Alva to Gravelines, as a perſon of ſuit- 
able rank to the High Conſtable of France“, who 
was to come to Arares on the part of that nation. 
The Eugliſß Lecare had likewiſe ſignified his de- 
fire that the Cardinal of Lorrain might aſſiſt at the 
conferences; and the Emperor having no perſon 
of equal dignity with this prelate, that part of the 
ceremonial was ſuperſeded. The Lords Paget and 
Arundel were to arrive with the LEOGATE at Calais. 
The place fixed for the meeting was Marc, a vil- 
lage ſituated near Ardres, Guignes, and Calais; not 
far from which the Queen had cauſed an extempo- 


rary building, in form of a ſquare tent, conſiſting 


of four pavilions, to be raifed in a large plain, 
which was at an equal diſtance from Calais and 
the frontiers of the empire and France, The ſpace 
between the pavilions was incloſed with curtains, 
and ſurrounded with a ditch and paliſades. The 
LrecaTe occupied the lodgment to the eaſt, and 


the Engh/b noblemen, and others who came with 


* The firſt officer of the crown of France; he commanded 


the army after the King, and before the Mareichals, and took 
place next to the Princes of the blood. This office was ſup- 
preſſed by Lewis XIII. in 1627, | 
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SECT. him, that to the weſt: the quarter of the Germans 


1555 


was to the ſouth; that of the French to the north. 


In the centre of the pavilions was a ſpacious room 


covered with linen, and hung with rich tapeſtry, 
where the conferences were to be held. They be- 
gan towards the middle of May, and the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, and the Lord High Conſtable, had 
ſome private meetings with the LRO ATR, in order 
to facilitate what was to be afterwards debate d 
with the Emperor's agents. But as this method 
was perceived to be but flow, all the Miniſters 
met, and though the points in queſtion were de- 
bated with great temper, yet each of the contend- 
ing parties inſiſted, with ſuch obſtinacy, on their 
ſeveral pretenſions, that from the firft general con- 
ference it was ſeen they would come to no agree- 
ment. The LxcaTz, on this, propoſed another 
expedient, which was to chooſe arbitrators, who 
might adjudge, in an amicable manner, whatever 
was the ſubject of contention, and to cement, by 
intermarriages, an union thus concluded *. But 
though the French ſhewed no diſlike ta theſe alli- 
ances, and the Imperial Miniſters ſeemed to ap- 
prove of them, it was on condition that the former 
ſhould give back whatever they had conquered in the 
late wars T. This, the French ſaid, would be giv- 
ing up the cauſe to their adverſaries, and they de- 
ſired the LEOGAT E, and the Eugliſb agents, to find 
out ſome more friendly and practicable expedient. 
This was the reſult of the conference held on the 
laſt of May; and as neither party would make an 


* Elizabeth of France was propoſed for Don Carlat, only 
ſon of Philip of Spain; and Margaret, ſiſter of the French King, 
for the Prince of Picdmont. 

+ The French inſiſted on the reſtitution of the duchy of 
Mi an, and the county of 4/7: and the Emperor on that of the 
States, which go by the name of the Three Biſhoprics, to him- 
elf; and of Cave to the Duke of that title. 
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abatement in what they demanded, nor reſign any Sz ce r. 


thing to their adverſary, on the 8th of June the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, and the Count of Montmoren- 
cy, informed the French Ambaſſador at the Eugliſb 


court, that the conferences were broken up *. d June, 
The LECOGATE's integrity in this nice conjunc- #555: 


ture had been ſo acceptable to both parties, that, 
as the proſpect of peace was not quite loſt, the 
Emperor, during the remaining part of the year, 
frequently propoſed it might be again renewed un- 
der his mediation : and, when a truce was agreed 
on, at the beginning of the following year, the 
French Ambaſſador, writing to his court, expreſſes 
himſelf in theſe terms; “ I have met with more 
equity from the Eugliſb government ſince the Le- 


GATE IS in the miniſtry, than ever before:“ and April, 
elſewhere he ſpeaks in the moſt honourable man- 1556. 


ner of his abilities, his pacific diſpoſition, and im- 
partial proceedings towards the French nation g. 

The firſt thing the LEOGATE did on his return 
to England, was to ſend the Biſhop of St. Aſaph to 
Rome, to give the Pope an account, by word of 
mouth, of the ſtate of religion, and of the manner 
in which he had acquitted himſelf of the negotiation 
between France and the Emperor, with which the 
two laſt Popes had charged him ||. 

About the ſame time the governor of Don Car- 
los, Philip's fon, having prevented the LEGATE by 
a very obliging letter, he thought it becoming his 
own high ſtation, and the good opinion he had of 
the perſon. to whom this charge was committed, 
to ſet before him, with freedom, the principal in- 
ſtructions he judged ſhould be inſtilled into the 


* Ambaſlades de Noailles, tom. 4, pag. 343, &c. 
I Ibid. tom 5, pag. 335. 
1 Epiſt. R. Pol, pars 5, pag. 14. 
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SE CT: mind of a young Prince; which, as they come ſo 


— 


well recommended, muſt, I make no queſtion, be 
acceptable to the Reader. The chief leſſon, 
ſays he, which thoſe who would rightly command 
others, ſhould learn, is to obey; for though this 
be neceſſary to every age and condition, it is more 
ſo to the offspring of Princes than to any other 
perſons, as Kings themſelves are wont to be led 
aſtray by nothing more frequently than an imagi- 
nation, that the great privilege of royalty conſiſted 
in being above control. This miſtake, there- 
fore, which they imbibe in early youth, was to be 
avoided, and they were to be made ſenſible, that 
no excellence could be expected from them, unleſs 
they ſhewed a greater docility and obedience than 


their ſubjecté, firſt to the Supreme Being; in the 


next place to the Laws, and to their parents and 
preceptors. That they were to perform this on a 
very different principle from that on which perſons 
of a ſervile diſpoſition ſubmit to the will of others; 
and what thoſe do through fear, Princes are to 
perform from a love of rectitude, and of their 
own accord. Next to theſe virtues, generoſity 
and fortitude are what chiefly become a Sovereign, 
and if you illuſtrate the precepts by which your 
royal pupil may be inſtructed in the true know- 
ledge of them, I had almoſt ſaid you had done 
your taſk. What induced me, he adds, to write 
in this manner, is, that there is nothing in which 
mankind is more univerſally deceived, than in 
their notions of theſe virtues. But if the young 
Prince, who was committed to Don Honerato's 
care, was trained up to the obedience he had men- 
tioned, and to diſtinguiſh counterfeit fortitude and 
prudence from that which is true, he knew what- 
ever was requiſite for the due diſcharge of the du- 


ties of royalty; whereas, without this, though 


he 
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he poſſeſſed all the knowledge books could con- S = —9 


vey, he would be unfit to govern others +.” 
Philip had now been about a twelvemonth in 


England; the little progreſs he made in the good- giv , 
will of his new ſubjects, and, which was a conſe- 15 55. 


quence of their diſlike, the ſlender influence he had 
in the councils of the nation, made the following 
occaſion of his departure not only welcome, on 
account of what he was called to, but of what he 
left. The Emperor Charles V. had, many years 
before, cauſed his brother Ferdinand to be choſen 
King of the Romans, and he was now about to 
make over the Empire to him, and to relinquiſh 
his Spaniſh dominions to his ſon; and Philip ſet 
fail tor Calais, in order to meet his father at Bruſ- 
ſels, where the abdication was made with great 
ſolemnity. Before the Emperor put his ſon in 
poſſeſſion of ſo wide a domain, he diſcourſed him 
a conſiderable time, ſeveral hours of the day, on 
the art of government“; in which, as appears by 
his ſpeech to the aſſembled States, before he re- 
ſigned his kingdoms, he thought himſelf a great 
maſter . Such leſſons are generally received with 
an indifference equal to the ſelf- complacence with 
which they are given ; but here the ſchooling was 
ſo intirely thrown away on the pupil, that it ope- 
rated the very reverſe of what was intended; for 
whereas moſt of the Emperor's advice was direct- 
ed to perſuade moderation to his ſon, to correct 
his own pride, and the haughty behaviour of the 
Spaniards towards the Flemings, Philip ſeemed to 
pique himſelf on the oppoſite behaviour. 


The King, before he lett England, deſired the gu Sepe. 
LEOATE to be abſent as ſeldom as p::\hble from1z55. 


the Queen, who had ſignified likewile the ſame 


+ Epiſt. R. Poli, pars ʒta, pag. 78. * Materen, fol. 15. 
1 Strada de Bello Belgico, decas 1, I. 1. p. 7. 
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deſire. He had appointed him chief of the Privy 
Council, and ſignified to the Queen, who had an 
implicit deference to all his inclinations, and in this 
was not led more by her huſband's choice than her 
own, that nothing which concerned the govern- 
ment ſhould be concluded without his knowledge 
and approbation. The LEOGATE objected to this 
commiſſion, as little ſuited to the ſpiritual cha- 
rater with which he was inveſted ; and the Lord 
of Noailles, in a letter to his court, written imme- 
diately on Philip's departure, ſays, he modeſtly 
declined a poſt which would have engaged him 
too much in the concerns of the world *.” But 
their Majeſties having ſignified their pleaſure in 
terms which admitted of no reply, he ſubmitted, 
on condition he might be at liberty to give the 
greater part of his time and attention to ſuch func- 
tions as were proper to his ſtate of life; and, as a 
preſent inſtance of his deference to their will, he 
took up his apartment in the palace at Greenwich, 
where the King had taken leave of the Queen, to 
whom, fays the ſame Ambaſſador, his converſa- 


tion was a very ſeaſonable relief in the afffiction 


ſhe lay under for her huſband's abſence +. 

About this time the Pope began to manifeſt a 
malevolence to the Lx O ATE, which had long can- 
kered in his breaſt; and he let him know his defign 
of recalling him to Rome; but added, that he would 
not refolve-on this meaſure till the affair of the 
See of Canterbury was determined, and he was in- 
formed more thoroughly of the likelihood of 
bringing about a peace between France and the 
Emperor, of which he ſeemed very deſirous 4. 
On the LEOATE's fignifying to the King the 
Pope's intentions, that Prince had replied, that 


* Negociations de Noai/les, tom. 5. pag. 125. + Ibid. 
J Epilt. R. Poli, pars 5**, pag. 42. 
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he ſhould with great regret be deprived of ſo able S rer. 


a miniſter, and ſo worthy a man; and that both 
he and the Queen would uſe all their intereſt with 
his Holineſs to prevail on him to lay aſide any 
ſuch thought: to which he returned this memo- 
rable anſwer, that though the love of our country 
was common to him and all mankind, and his 
perſonal attachment ro England was attended with 
that peculiar endearment which a return from ba- 
niſhment to what we love brings along with it, yet 
what retained him with ſuch ſatisfaction, was not 
ſo much an affection to his native ſoil, as the tie 
of piety, juſtice, and clemency, by which theit 
Majeſties connected him to it, and without which 
he could neither be uſeful to his country, nor his 
country agreeable to him *.” 

Peter Soto, ſoon after Philip's departure, viſited 
the univerſity of Oxford, and informed the Le- 
GATE he found ſcholaſtic divinity much neglect- 
ed; that no public lectures were read in that ſci- 
ence ; and he was of opinion it would be proper to 
explain the Maſter of theSentences | and was willing 
to take this leſſon on himſelf. The LEOATE in- 

formed 


* Etfi unicuique jucunda fit patria, quæ mihi poſt longum 
exilium jucundiſſima, ut eſt, fic eſſe debet; tamen quod in ea 
me libenti animo retinet, non tam eſt ejuſdem patriæ amor, 
quam pietatis, juſtitiæ et clementiz Majeftatum veſtrarum vin- 
calum, quod me cum patria conjunxit; fine quo nec ego pa- 
triæ utilis eſſem, nec illa mihi. R. Pali Epiſt. pars 5, 
Pag. 44 

+ Peter, a native of Lombardy, from whence he had his 
ſirname, was firſt divinity profeſſor in the univerſity of Paris, 
and in the year 1150 named to the Biſhopric of that city. He 
was remarkable for the acuteneſs of his parts, and great read- 
ing. A theological treatiſe, in which, as in a common place 
book, the chiet queſtions in that ſcience are ranged under their 


ſeparate heads, gave him the title of the Mafter of the Sentences. 


This work, in its kind, and for an age that knew nothing more 
uſeful and accurate, is very eſtimable, and the reputation it 
| M 4 | gained 
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formed the King he had communicated this pro- 
poſal to the Chancellor, and they, were both of 
opinion, it would be adviſable to appoint the leſ- 
ſon here mentioned to be read inſtead of the He- 
brew, which for many years had been little fre- 
quented *, But then it muſt be obſerved, that 
theſe two able men, and great ſcholars, would 
have only one leſſon of ſchool divinity be read, and 
not, as has been too univerſally the practice ſince, 
the greateſt part of the time and application be 
given to it: which is much the ſame as if an artiſt 
was to lay himſelf out in forming a mould, with- 
out one thought of caſting the ſtatue. For tho? 
{ſchool divinity is by no means the whole of eccle- 
ſiaſtical learning, nor even the chief part of it, yet, 
ſtudied. with diſcretion, it has great advantages, 
and the moſt eminent writers of the church, a 
Boſſuet, a Bellarmine, a Peteau, made great ac- 
count of, and excelled in it; and Soto, who here 
offered himſelf to be profeſſor, poſſeſſed in a great 
degree molt branches of learning. Whether Peter 
of Lombardy be a proper ſtandard of this branch of 
the ſcience in queſtion, is a diſquiſition foreign to 
this hiſtory : ſo far I think may be advanced, that 
whatever he might have been in that age, he 
would not be ſo in the preſent. | 
Human literature, at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, was not leſs neglected than divine, and ſeems 
to have been falling off ſoon after it had been re- 
vived by Latimer, Linacre, and others, when young 


gained has cauſed ſeveral eminent perſonages to employ their 
parts in writing commentaries on it, inſtead of exerting them- 
ſelves in original productions, which might have been more 
inſtructive to ſtudents in theology, and more agreeable to thoſe 
who were advanced: to ſay nothing of the ſwarms of writers 
of another claſs, who have brooded over this work with the 
ſame fecundity as inſects on the banks of the Nile. 
K. Poli Epiſt, pars 5*, pag. 47. 
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Pol. E was at the univerſity. The ſpeech, made a 8 E er. 
few years after to Queen Elizabeth, on her viſit- 3 
ing Oxford, is a boyiſh Jeclamation. and the let- , jth Aug. 
ter written to her on her ſate arrival at her palace, 1506. 
ridiculous bombalt *, and is moreover vilified by 
a pun +. This degeneracy was owing to the na- 
tional convulſions, under which our country la- 
boured through almoſt all that ſpace, 2nd with 
which the attainments of erudition have ever been 
incompatible. The great names which have ſince 
graced this celebrated feat of learning, and ſtill 
continue to do honour to it, have cauſed this chaſm 
to be forgotten, and inrolled the ſons of is in the 
faireſt records of literary fame. 

This regulation concerning ſtudies was one of 
the laſt actions of Biſhop Gardiner's life. His 
health, for ſome time, had been on the decline; 
notwithſtanding which he was preſent in Parlia- 
ment a few days before he died, and ſpoke with 
ſuch ſtrength and preſence of mind, that, as the 
LecaATE informs the King, © he ſeemed, on that 
occaſion, not only to ſurpals himſelf in eloquence 
and prudence, and thoſe other qualifications which 
conſtitute a ſtateſman, but to be ſo ſuperior to his 
own bodily infirmities, as not to give any indica- 
tion of them whilſt he was ſupporting the caule of 
his Sovereign and his country.” In the ſame ler- 
ter in which he gave Philip advice of this Miniſter's 
death, he ſignifies the loſs which the public ſuſ- 
tained by this incident, and the great detriment 
which both religion and juſtice would ſuffer, was 
the place to be long vacated and that a few days 
experience had let them into this knowledge. 
That he wiſhed it was not more difficult to indi- 


They may be ſeen among other papers publiſhed with Sir 
Thomas More's life, by T. Hearne, 1716. 


F Ergo tuam celſitudinem, non dicam, ut numen; 3 dicam 
certè, ut numam veneramur. 
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Sz CT. cate a proper perſon to ſucceed to the office, as the 


iſ Tan, 
1556, 


* King required him to do, than it was eaſy to ſee 


what ſort of magiſtrate the prefent circumſtances 
ſtood in need of ; for though there were ſeveral, of 
whom he thought well; yet the poſt was fo impor- 
tant, and the conjuncture fo delicate, that he did 
not dare to recommend any one *.“ He takes up 
the ſame ſubject in ſeveral other letters to the 
King, though he could not but be confcious of 
the jealouſy which Gardiner had borne him, and, 
3 of his machinations to obſtruct his return 
rom baniſhment; yet his mind was ſuch a ſtranger 

to revenge, and the welfare of his country ſo much 
above all private reſentments, that he only confi- 
dered him as a great miniſter, whoſe loſs was ir- 
reparable 7. The dignity having been vacated 
ſome weeks, Nicholas Heath, Archbiſhop of York, 
at the LecarTE's recommendation ſucceeded to 
it J. | 
10 will be expected I ſhould not leave fo cele- 
brated a name as Biſhop Gardiner's, without ſaying 
ſomething 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars ta, pag. 48. + Ibid. pag. 52, 
et 54. 

t This great prelate and magiſtrate was educated at Corpus 
Chriſti college in Oxford, and thence removed to Clare Hall in 
Cambridge, He took his degree of doctor in-divinity in 1; Hl . 
was almoner to Henry VIII. and conſecrated Biſhop of Roche/- 
ter four years after. He was tranſlated to the ſee of Worcefter 
in 1543; but at Edward's acceſſion, on refuſing to concur 
with the court meaſures concerning religion, was committed to 
the Fleet Priſon, where he remained during that Prince's reign. 
His temper and principles inclined him to moderation, and 
made him an advocate for thoſe who were perſecuted for here- 
ſy, and again the revival of penal laws which concern it, On 
Mary's acceſſion he was appointed Lord Preſident of Wales, 
and Archbiſhop of York, and on Gardiner's death, High Chan- 
cellor. He acknowledged the Princeſs Elixabeth's title to the 
crown, at her ſiſter's death, and met her at Barnet; and, with 
the other Biſhops, made her an offer of his allegiance on his 
knees. The See of Canterbury being vacant, it was Dr. _ 
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ſomething of thoſe many articles which make up 8 E c 7. 
his character, on ſome of which he ſtands arraign- IX. 
ed in the minds of the generality of the Engliſh ot 
theſe days; and which, though a panegyriſt might 
gloſs over, an hiſtorian oug t to relate. It muſt 


be confeſſed, on. the whole, that he had many 
failings, and ſome faults which cannot be excuſed: 
that he had great eloquence, and univerſal know- 
ledge; abilities equal to each ſtation, to which 
he gradually rofe, and always filled, fo as to at- 
tract the public obſervation. This will appear, if 
we neither form our opinion of him from elogy or 
invective, but from facts; and take into the eſti- 
mate the various temper of the reigns he lived in, 
the nature and circumſtances of the affairs he ma- 
naged, and the means by which he acquired 
Henry's eſteem; the cauſe of his diſgrace under 
his ſucceſſor ; and his behaviour when he was re- 
ſtored to favour and authority under Mary *, 


Some 


place to officiate in chief at the ceremony of the coronation, 
which he would not do, as the Princeſs refuſed to maintain the 
Catholic religion, of which ſhe made profeſſion during her ſiſ- 
ter's life, All the other Biſhops followed his example, till 
Ozlethorp of Carliſle was, with much intreaty, prevailed on to 
put the crown on her head. On the firſt meeting of the Parlia- 
ment he opened it by that memorable ſpeech, of which men- 
tion has been made elfewhere; and being ſummoned to take 
the oath of ſupremacy, on his refuſal, was deprived of all his 
dignities, aad committed. He ſpent the remainder of his life 
at Cobham in Surrey, where he was a priſoner at large, and had 
a ſmall eſtate, which he was allowed to enjoy. The Queen 
retained that regard for him, which ſuperior merit ſeldom fails 
of extorting from an adverſary, and ſometimes viſited him. 
He died in 1579, and is buried in the chancel of the pariſh 
church of that place. 

An original picture of this excellent perſonage is preſerved at 
Wejton in Warwickſhire, the ſeat of William Sheldon, Eſq; to 
which family he was allied, 

Stephen Gardiner was born in 1483, as appears from an 
original picture of him by Han, Holbein, and was educated at 
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Some exigencies of theſe times, of which I am 
about to ſpeak, gave the LzecaTE occaſion to 
convene a national ſynod, which he notified to 
Philip in the following manner: I have found 
it, Sir, very neceſſary, in quality of the charac- 
ter with which I am inveſted, to call a ſynod, not 
only on account of the reformation of the Engliſh 
church, which is ardently deſired by all good 
men, and can never be undertaken more ſeaſon- 
ably than in the preſent juncture; but alſo that I 

may 


Trinity Hall in Cambridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his diligence, ready parts, knowledge of the Greet tongue, and 
great elegance in ſpeaking and writing Latin. Theſe qualifi- 
cations recommended him firſt to Cardinal Wolſey, to whom he 
was ſecretary, and afterwards, in 1528, when he was eſteemed 
the ableſt civilian in Zxg/and, to the King, who employed him 
at Rome to ſolicit the cauſe of the divorce. A long letter, ſtill 
extant, (Cartophylac. Reg. Biog. Brit. p. 2093, Burnet's Hiſt. 
of the R. format. among the Records joined to vol. 2, p. 297.) 
ſhews the ſtrength and politeneſs of his genius, and the purity 
of his language, which is but little antiquated at fo great a diſ- 
tance of time. He was afterwards appointed Secretary of State, 


(Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII.) and in 531, conſecrated 


Biſhop of Winchefter, and fat with Cranmer, when the latter pro- 
nounced the ſentence of divorce between the King and Catha- 
rine of Arragon. He took another courtly ſtep in 1534, and 
maintained the King's ſupremacy, by a diſcourſe on true Obe- 
dience; and, during this reign, his pen had no other direction 
than Henry's caprice thought fit to give it. He appeared in a 
different character on Edward's acceſſion, and was committed 
to priſon for not complying with the innovations which then 
took place, but was ſet at liberty in 1547. He was again com- 
mitted to the Tower in the following year, and deprived of his 
Biſhopric, as the Proteſtant hiſtorians grant, without ſufficient 
cauſe ; ( Biog, Brit. as above, p. 2117. [FF) and continued pri- 
ſoner till that Prince's death. Queen Mary reſtored him to the 
See of Winchefter, declared him Chancellor, and was crowned by 
him. As to the chief objection under which his character ge- 
nerally labours, of having been the inſtigator of the cruelties 
which were inflicted on account of religion, both in Henry's and 
Mary's reigns, the caſe has been fairly ſtated by a very curious 
and impartial writer of the church of England, who ſeeins to 
clear him, in great meaſure, of the imputation. (Bog. Brit. p. 
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may ratify what the Biſhops and inferior Clergy 8 = < T- 


have done in the convocation they are accuſtomed 
to hold, as often as the Parliament meets . As 
this could not be duly ſummoned, either by the 
Primate, who is in priſon; or by the chapter, 
whilſt their Archbiſhop is neither condemned nor 
depoſed ; it was neceſſary this ſummons ſhould be 
made by me, the LECOCATE, in order to have the 
decrees, one of which concerns the free gift, come 
out under proper authority. I have been very 
particular with them concerning your Majeſty's 
and the Queen's intention in giving up the church 
lands which were inveſted in the crown, and of the 
diſpoſition you would have made of them. It was 
likewiſe agreed to draw up an Act of the ſurren- 
der of the ſaid lands, firſt fruits, and perpetual 
tithes, and releaſe your Majeſties from all penſions 
which were paid out of the profits iſſuing from 


2099, 2021.) He adviſed the Queen, on her entrance into go- 
vernment, to acts of lenity; to give back to ſeveral noble fa - 


milies, as the Norfolk, Arundel, Stanhope, and Hungerford, what 


the crown had diſpoſſeſſed them of; and to reftore to blood the 
Earl of Devonſhire, and the ſon of the Duke of Somerſet. His 
attention to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, in preference to every 
thing elſe, and particularly to royal and miniſterial power, and 
his care to exclude foreign influence from Britiſb councils, ex- 
cept in the inſtance of the Queen's marriage with the Prince of 
Spain, can neyer be too much commended: what ſhare he had 
in that match, and his jealouſy of CaRDñINAH Pore, has been 
already related. His abilities as Chancellor are atteſted, as we 
have ſeen, by a voucher above all exception, the perſon whom 
he rivaled : and the journals both of the Convocation and Par- 
liament, which are till preſerved, are abundant proofs of his 
weight in theſe aſſemblies, no leſs than Noaillle“ negotiations of 
that which he had in the miniſtry. To theſe monuments of the 
magiſtrate and the ſtateſman we are to add thoſe of the ſcholar 
and the writer, which, though neither many nor voluminous, 


ſufficientiy ſnew the author's abilities. 


, 


* The whole tranſaction may be ſeen in Reg. Conwoc, et Ex- 


carpt Heylinianis ; from whence it has been tranſcribed into 
Conc, Mag. Brit. t. 45 P · 120. 
them. 
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SecT. them. This bill was read to the Queen, and, by 
IX, her order, communicated to ſome of the Council. 
""YY They have ſince hecn with me, and aſſured me of 
their concurrence; and that it was their opinion 
the Bill ſhould be firſt brought into the upper 

1” Nev. Houſe *.“ 

55 In the following letter he ſays, it was appre- 
hended a difficulty would attend the propoſal in 
queſtion, as it cauld not paſs without their vote 

1 who were in poſſeſſion of church lands, whoſe 

1. number was very great; and therefore the Queen 

* | had diſcourſed ſeveral of both Houſes on the ſub- 
4g ject, with ſo much religion and prudence, that 

. the Bill having been read three days together in. 

1 the upper Houſe, had been univerſally agreed to 
mY an the third reading : and though it was ſeveral 

1 days warmly debated in the lower, was at length 

Cl. carried by a much greater majority than was ex- 

„ pected .“ 

1 At the ſame time he wrote to the Pope of what 

0 had been done in the Convocation, and a ſumma- 

Wy ry of the decrees which were to be enacted in the 

| approaching ſynod. He informs him alſo of his 

4 deſign to ſend, proper perſons: to Ireland, which 

1 ſtood in no leſs need of a reformation than Eng- 

"ff land, and both expected and deſired it |]. 

ij Hitherto the : had only removed the 

* obſtacles to the great work he meditated; and had 

| prepared the ſurface for a foundation on which he 

| propoſed to rear the ſtructure of his country's fu- 

1 ture happineſs. The repreſentatives of the nation 

1 had abjured thoſe tenets, into which they had 
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either been ſeduced or compelled during the two 
laſt reigns, and had been received into the com- 
munion of the See of Rome. The abbey lands, 


| 

q 

| 

[| * R, Poli Epiſt. pars 5, Fer ＋ Ibid. pag. 53. 
i oh. . 

which 


＋ Ibid. pag. 56. id. pag. 19. 
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which was a capital obſtacle to this reconciliation, S E © x. 


being now ſecured. to their poſſeſſors, had quieted ! 
all fears of any future claim ariſing from this head. 
The LzGaTs had alſo procured his commiſſion 
ſhould be enlarged; and had ſignified to all the 
lenity they ſhould be treated with on having re- 
courſe to him far abſolution from thoſe cenſures to 
which their tranſgreſſions had rendered them liable. 

This meaſure, above all others, reconciled the 
minds of the people to a return to the ancient wor- 


ſhip, whea they beheld the inſtrument not armed 


with terror, but inviting with the indulgence of a 
parent, and the benevolence of a friend. He had 
the favour and confidence of his Sovereign, and 


the eſteem of the whole Engizþ nation, founded on 


his univerſal knowledge, the various trials by 
which his virtue had been exerciſed, and the ap- 
proved merit of his paſt life: and it muſt be con- 
teffed, that the undertaking he was about to at- 
tempt, required all theſe advantages, and a mind 
as patient and inured to application as his was. 
Theſe diſpoſitions, therefore, were the prelude 
to the reformation he had projected, and which 
he began in the following manner. He obtained 
of the Queen a warrant under the Great Seal, to 
hold a ſynod; and, to avoid the after-game and 
chicanery to which the ambiguities of the laws, or 
prerogative of the crown might give occaſion, he 
was authorized to hold, not only the preſent ſynod, 
but any other hereafter, and to make what de- 
crees he ſhould think fit; and the Clergy have full 
power to meet, and confirm and obey ſuch de- 
crees, without any danger from any ſtatute what- 
ſoever *, There is likewiſe mention of a ſimilar 
licence granted to the LEGATE, on his arrival in 


* Reginaldi Poli, fol. 6, a, Conc, Mag, Brit. vol. 4, 
pag. 130. 


England, 
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Src T. England, of which notice has been taken in its 

IX. proper place. The inconveniences into which the 

— 
Clergy had been betrayed, by acknowledging 


From 


Wolſey's Legantine power, made theſe precautions 
adviſable; which, as they guarded the rights of 
the crown inviolate, ſo they ſecured the ſubject 
from the capriciouſneſs or ſiniſter views of the So- 
vereign. | 

The LrcaTE had now been about a twelve- 


Nov. 1554 month in England, and had conſidered the pre- 


to Now, 
1555 


vailing diſorders which chiefly called for redreſs, 
and the remedies which were moſt like!y to effect 
it, and recal, as far as human foreſight could pro- 
vide, and the temper of the times permitted, the 
diſcipline of the church of England to the canons 
and rule of the primitive fathers. This is the 
plan which is ſet forth in the preface to the Acts 
of the Synod; and the writers of our country and 
foreigners have ſpoken of it in this light. - The 
general council of Trent, at the firſt ſeſſions of 
which he preſided, contributed greatly to qualify 
him for all ſuch concerns; and the love he bore 
his country, whoſe preſent ſituation was, in great 
meaſure, his own work, engaged him to exert all 
his talents towards perfecting thoſe beginnings, 
which, however promiſing, ſtood in need of every 
aſſiſtance to bring them to their due ſtate. 

The Convocation was yet fitting, and had been 
prorogued, when the Lrcare called the Synod 
I am about to ſpeak of. The orders for calling 
it are directed to the Biſhop of London, as Dean 
of the metropolitan church, who was to commu- 
nicate them to the Biſhops of the provinces of 
Canterbury and York, and to others of the Clergy, 
who were accuſtomed to aſſiſt at ſuch meetings, 
and were required to be preſent at this, which 
. | | | Was 


* 
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was to be held in the King's chapel, West- 8 — 4 


minſter &. 


The Biſhops aſſembled premiſe, That the evils YO 


with which the nation had been lately afflicted, 
were owing to their defection from the Catholic 
church ; and therefore it was but fitting the coun- 
cil ſhould' begin by acknowledging the greatneſs 
of the divine mercy in recalling them to the ancient 
faith and worſhip; and that a gratetul remem- 
brance of this benefit may be perpetuated to the 
lateſt poſterity, they appoint a collect of thankſ- 
giving to be ſaid, every day, in the public ſervice 
of the church; and the day, on which the nation 
was reunited to the Catholic communion, which 
was the feſtival of St. Andrew, to be kept yearly 
with particular ſolemnity. | 

The ſecond decree obſerves, that the obedience 
due to the Roman Pontiff was no ſooner laid aſide, 
but the authority of eccleſiaſtical laws was aboliſh- 
ed; falſe teachers began to be countenanced, and 
books containing erroneous doctrine to be every 
where read: that, by theſe means, the people were 
corrupted in their faith, particularly as to what 
regarded the ſacraments ; the regularity which be- 
came the Clergy, and whatever concerned church 
diſcipline, was neglected. It was therefore the 
intention of the preſent aſſembly to recall into uſe 
the former decrees of general and provincial coun- 
cils, and other conſtitutions which have been ca- 
nonically publiſhed in the kingdom on theſe heads, 
and they were to have the ſame weight as before 
the ſchiſm. And whereas Otho and Citobonus, for- 
merly Legates to the kingdom of England, had 
drawn up what ſeemed chiefly neceſſary to preſerve 
the faith and morals of the Engliſh Clergy and 


Ex Reg. Bonner, fol. 394. Cone. Mag. Brit. vol. 4, 
Pag. 131. 
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8 2 gr. Laity ; all who have care of ſouls, beſides the ho- 


IX. 


ly Scripture, and other books belonging to their 
charge, are commanded to have theſe conſtitu- 
tions, to be converſant in them, and fee that 
thoſe committed to their care be caught what-they 
ought to know of them. 

The reading, or importing heretical books, is 
condemned ; and thoſe who do either, or print, 
or retain ſuch writings, are declared liable to the 
cenſures provided in ſuch caſes. But as theſe re- 
gulations were in ſuch negative or general terms, 
as not to deſcend to any detail of what doctrines 
the people were to receive, what to ſhun; and as 
the late errors chiefly regarded the ſupreme Paſtor 
of the church, and the Sacraments, the LEGATE 
propoſes, as a complete rule of belief on theſe ar- 
ticles, what had been defined in the council of 
Florence, under Eugenius IV. The decrees of this 
council are here fet down, with the moral infe- 
rences which Chriſtians ſhould draw from the doc- 
trinal parts; the diſpoſitions with which the Sa- 
craments are to be received, and the proper and 
peculiar effects of each of them, in what manner 
they are to be adminiſtred, and who is the miniſ- 
ter. To which the LEOATE adds ſome regula- 


tions concerning the decent keeping of the holy 


Euchariſt in churches ; which cuſtom, he ſays, 
had been totally baniſhed through the injury of 
the late times; and alſo of celebrating the feaſt of 
the dedication of churches, which was obſerved 
throughout England, on the firſt Sunday of Oc- 
tober. 

The LrcarTEt then remarks, that the intended 
reformation ought to take its beginning from thoſe 
who have the care of others; among whom this 
oreat abuſe too generally prevailed, that inſtead 
of reſiding in the churches, whoſe care they had 


undertaken, they delivered them over to hirelings. 


That 
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That this diſorder may no longer take place, he 8 2 cr. 


exhorts all ſuch perſons, that * attending to 
themſelves, and to all the flock over which the 
holy Ghoſt had placed them, to. feed the church 
of God, which he has purchaſed with his own 


blood,” and for which they were to be account- 4, ch. 
able, they would diſingage themſelves from *. 28. 


worldly concerns; and, as the ſame Apoſtle ad- 
moniſhes, extend their watchfulneſs to every 
branch of their duty, fo as to fill up the meaſure 
of the whole. He then goes on to repreſent the 
almoſt univerſal diforder of dignified clergymen, 
who ſeemed only to regard the temporal emolu- 
ments of their benefices, without anſwering any 
of the purpoſes for which they were inſtituted 
and the abuſe of pluralities, which make perſonal 
refidence impracticable; and having mentioned 
the duty of reſidence, he appoints the penalties to 
which thoſe who do not comply with it are to be 
ſubject. | 

But as a mere bodily reſidence, either of Bi- 
ſhops, or of the inferior Clergy, who had care of 
ſouls, unleſs they complied with the paſtoral func- 
tions, the chief which conſiſted in preaching the 
word of God, was of little effect; the LEROGATE 
obſerves how much this duty was neglected, whilft 
thoſe who were charged with it gave themſelves up 
to other concerns. He reminds them of the max- 
im and example of the Apoſtles, who ſaid, It 
was not fitting they ſhould leave the preaching of 


the goſpel, and ſerve tables,” although that office, 4, ch. 
as it was in the relief of the poor, was highly“ 2. 


agreeable to piety. All prelates, therefore, are 
injoined to perform this duty ; and, when they 
are lawfully hindered, to appoint proper perſons 
to do it in their ſtead, The ſame conduct is re- 
quired of Rectors, Vicars, and whoever has the 

N 2 | care 
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Se gr. care of ſouls; and the duty was to be performed 


— 


at leaſt on Sundays, and other feſtivals. 

He admoniſhes them, that, in order to acquit 
themſelves of this obligation, it was not enough 
to preach in public, unleſs the paſtor exhorts and 
inſtructs in private thoſe who err in faith, or tranſ- 
greſs againſt morality, and encourage ſuch as are 
faultleſs in both. He forbids all perſons to preach, 
but ſuch as are duly qualified and approved of by 
the Biſhop: and as the undue exerciſe of this 
function had given occaſion to many diſorders, the 
Biſhops are commanded to inſtruct carefully thoſe 
whom they intruſt with this weighty miniſtry, 
both as to the ſubjects they are to treat, and the 
method of treating them. That the people were, 
in the firſt place, to be exhorted to repentance, 
which was ſo much more neceſſary, as we have 
more grievouſly offended, and received, in our 
late deliverance from a pernicious ſchiſm, ſo ſig- 
nal an inſtance of divine mercy. In the next 
place, they are to warn their audience againſt thoſe 
errors and diſorders which chiefly prevailed in the 
doctrine and manners of the people during this 
time of calamity, and with which the greater part 
of the nation was ſtill infected. There being a 
great ſcarcity of preachers, leſt the people ſhould 
be totally deprived of ſo needful a ſupport as the 
word of God, homilies were to be ſet forth, which 
thoſe, who were nor otherwiſe qualified, were to 
read in a clear and audible manner to their ſeveral 
congregations. | 

Theſe homilies, as we learn from a ſcheme of 
them found among Archbiſhop Parker's papers, 
were to have been divided into four books: the 
firſt was to trear of the controverted points in re- 
ligion, and whatever could preſerve the people 
from error; the ſecond to contain the expoſition 
of the Creed and Commandments, the Lord's 


Prayer, 


% 
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Prayer, the Salutation of the bleſſed Virgin, and S = © 7- 
the Sacraments; the third was adapted to the IX 


Sundays, the feſtival, and ſaints days throughout 
the year, and was to explain the epiſtles and goſ- 
pels read on thoſe occaſions; the fourth treated of 
virtues and vices, and of the rites and ceremonies 
of the church“. A little reflection is ſufficient to 
ſhew the fulneſs of this plan, and the propriety of 
its diſtribution. 

The LEOATE here applies to the preſent ſtate of 
his country, what our Redeemer ſaid of Judea and 
the whole world, “ that the harveſt was great, 
but the workmen few, and therefore the Lord of 
the harveſt was to be intreated ro ſend workmen 
into his harveſt :”” and in the mean time the Bi- 
ſhops were to appoint perſons to viſit all parts of 
their dioceſes, that none might be deprived of the 
aſſiſtance they ſtood in need of. All pariſh prieſts 
are likewiſe required, on Sundays at leaſt, and feſ- 
tivals, and at a time when they are not taken up 
with the divine ſervice, to cauſe the children of 
their reſpective pariſhes to meet in the church, and 
to inſtruct them in the firſt rudiments of the 
Chriſtian religion, in piety and obedience to the 
laws of God, and to their parents, 

Example, continues tne LEOGATE, adds great 
weight to what we fay, and is in itſelf the moſt 
perſuaſive of all ſermons: thoſe, therefore, who 
are placed over others, are to be careful to excel 
them in every laudable commendation, particu- 
larly in that which St. Paul requires in Biſhops, + 
the regularity of their own houſhold : wherefore, 
thoſe who are placed in this ſacred ſtation are moſt 
earneſtly requeſted to live, as the ſame Apoſtle 
expreſſes himſelf, ſoberly, chaſtly, and piouſly, 
that their example may be to others a leſſon of 


Ex M. S. Col. C. C. Cantab. 
Wy religion 
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religion and good diſcipline. They are to avoid 
all pomp and ſuperfluity in their dreſs, equipage 
and furniture; their table is to be frugal, and re- 
commended by hoſpitality, charity, and Chriſtian 
diſcourſe: and the mean to be obſerved in each 
of theſe articles is preſcribed. That this frugality 
may have no appearance of avarice, whatever is 
ſpared by it, as St. Gregory, Pope, wrote to our 
Apoſtle, St. Auſtin, is to be lain out in the relief of 
the neceſſitous, the education of youth, and other 


works of piety, to the glory of God, the advan- 


tage of our neighbour, and the edification of all. 
They were to be fathers of the indigent, of or- 
phans and widows, and the protectors of the op- 
preſſed; to be aſſiduous in the ſtudy of the holy 
Scriptures, and the diſcharge of all epiſcopal du- 
ties; to refrain from worldly concerns, and what- 
ever the wiſdom of the canons has interdicted the 
clergy, and in every thing become blameleſs pat- 
terns to their flock. The ſame in proportion is 
required of the inferior clergy, it being but rea- 
ſonable that the members ſhould conform to their 
head; and that none might be ignorant of what it 
ſo much imported every one to know, theſe in- 
junctions were to be abridged, and publiſhed ſo as 
to come to every one's knowledge. 

The ſy nod then deſcends to a diſorder, which 
they repreſent as almoſt univerſal; the marriage 
of religious perſons, of prieſts, and of the other 
orders of the clergy, and they condemn ſuch con- 
tracts as unlawful and ſacrilegious, and command 
a ſeparation to perſons thus engaged. Great num- 
bers likewiſe of the clergy were ſo forgetful of de- 
cency, no leſs than of the other obligations of 
their profeſſion, as not to wear the clerical tonſure 
and habit, nor to perform the divine office, or ap- 
ply themſelves to learning, or to any thing elſe 
that became them; but were taken up in world- 
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ly buſineſs, and in vile and diſreputable employ- $ s e x. 


ments. Theſe, therefore, were to be reduced to 


order, as to the above-mentioned articles; and — 


the refractory were to be compelled to amend- 
ment by any remedy which the law admits, as far 
as to deprive them of their benefices. 

Next to preaching the divine word, no duty 
was more important than a careful and accurate 
attention in conferring holy orders; the Apoſtle 
having given Biſhops this charge, Lay thy hands 
haſtily on nobody: and the Lzcare oblerves, that 
from want of due regard to a concern of ſuch mo- 

ment, the clergy lay under great contempr, and 
the divine worſhip was much diſregarded. He 
injoins Biſhops, therefore, with the approbation 
of the ſynod, to take all proper pains in acquit- 
ting themſelves of ſo effeatial a part of their 
charge ; that they ordain thoſe of their own dio- 
ceſe; but if it was neceſſary to ſend them to be 
ordained elſewhere, they were to examine the 
ſons, and be aſſured of their fitneſs for the ſacred 
miniſtry : that they were not to imagine they had 
ſatisfied their obligation, if they committed this 
examination to others, who would perform the 
talk in a careleſs manner, and be little ſolicitous 
concerning the character of the candidate. If the 
number of thoſe who are to receive holy orders be 
lo great as to make the aſſiſtance of others neceſ- 
fary, they are to call in pious and learned perſon· 
ages, on whoſe diligence they can rely. 

In theſe examens, the following articles were to 
be particularly attended to: that thoſe, who pre- 
ſented themſelves, were clear of all errors in faith; 
that they were born in lawful wedlock, and had 
attained the age required by the canons that they 
were free from any of thole blemiſhes which give 
an excluſion from the miniſtry ; that their life 
and converſation was laudable, and their learning 
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8 1 ſuited to the degree into which they were to be ini- 
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tiated. Great notice was to be taken if they were 
provided of a maintenance ſufficient to exempt 
them from want, which brought a diſgrace on the 


prieſthood, and expoſed them to the impious and 


deteſtable practice of making the holy ſacrifice of 
the maſs venal : and all were to be exhorted not 
to enter into holy orders on ſelfiſh and mercenary 
views, but from a deſire of honouring Jesvus 
CnurisT. The LEGATE here enumerates ſeveral 
cautions which would greatly cantribute to the 
obſervance of what he had injoined in the forego- 
ing article; and concludes, that although the 
ſame ſcrutiny was not required in the collation of 
the inferior orders, yet a proportionable regard 
was to be had to every caution already men- 
tioned. 

The LreaTE having regulated, in this man- 
ner, what concerns the manners of the clergy, 
comes to the collation of eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
which he reſtrains to ſuch perſons as are both 
willing and able to perform the office on account 
of which the benefice is conferred. He cites the 
example of the Apoſtles, who being to chooſe ſe- 
ven deacons, and having aſſembled the Diſciples, 


| ſpake to them in the following manner; Bre- 


thren, look ye out among you ſeven men of honeſt 
report, full of the holy Ghoſt and wiſdom, whom 
we may appoint over this buſineſs;“ and he in- 
treats all Biſhops, whoſe peculiar department this 
was, to Jay aſide human reſpects and affection, 
and confer the benefices of the church, thoſe eſpe- 
cially to which the paſtoral care was annexed, to 
the beſt qualified and moſt deſerving, and have 
before their eyes his ſervice only whoſe delegates 
they were. 

I muſt here aſk the Reader's leave to interrupt 
the account of the council, by an inſtance which 


the 
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the LEOATE gave of the exactneſs with which he 8 - c — 2 


practiſed what he preſcribed to others: for having 
a natural brother, who, during Hemp's reigh, 
had been Archdeacon of Derby, be conferred no 
higher dignity on him, till two years after his re- 
turn to England, and then only procured for him 
the See of Peterborough, which was one of the leaſt 
provided for of the Biſhoprics, and looked on as 
a very inconſiderable preferment, in compariſon of 
what the public voice had called him to, on- whom 
it was collated. 

The ſeventh decree of the Council is very par- 
ticular as to the qualifications which had only been 
mentioned in general terms in the foregoing ar- 
ticle; and obſerves, that the Apoſtle's precept to 
Biſhops, of not laying on their hands raſbly, regard- 
ed no leſs the inſtitution of miniſters, than their 
ordination; and, therefore, that benefices, parti- 
cularly thoſe which have the care of others an- 
nexed to them, are not to be conferred but after 
a very exact ſcrutiny. That the ſame conditions 
as to ſound doctrine, full age, gravity of man- 
ners, and learning, were to take place here, as in 
the other caſe. It was likewiſe to be ſeen, if the 
candidate had received the order neceſſary for the 
diſcharge of the duties of the benefice, if he ſeem- 
ed to be led by avarice, ambition, or other car- 
nal views: he was likewiſe to have the teſtimony 
of a good life from creditable witneſſes; and to be 
admoniſhed by the collator of the office and bur- 
den he had taken on himſelf. 

The LEOGATE then proceeds to benefices, which 
require perſonal refidence ; and at length con- 
cludes, that Biſhops were to receive from the 
heads of colleges and univerſities the names of 
ſuch, as on account of their learning and man- 
ners were qualified for benefices; that, on the 
frſt vacancy, they might not be at a loſs on whom 

to 
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Sr er. to confer them; and to inquire after ſuch learned 


— 


and pious perſonages, as might be aſſiſtant to 
themſelves in the government of their dioceſes. 
As it was very prejudicial to churches to be long 
without a paſtor, the ſynod exhorts all Biſhops to 
ſupply immediately ſuch benefices as belong to 
their collation, without waiting the term within 
which it is fixed by the canons; and, in the mean 
time, to provide for the exigeneies of the people: 
and the orders here made are addreſſed to all per- 


ſons who have a right of conferring eccleſiaſtical 


benefices, by what title ſoever this privilege is 
enjoyed. 

The LEOATE then provides againſt the promiſe 
of benefices before they are vacant; and the coun- 
cil of Lateran having taken all neceſſary caution 
to prevent this abuſe, which was very common 
in England, and the cauſe of much evil, the par- 
ties concerned are referred to the canons there 
enacted for the extirpation of this diſorder. This 
decree is followed by another, which relates to Si- 
mony, which the LEO ATE obſerves to have taken 
deep root in the late reigns. He ſets forth the 
hainouſneſs of this crime in general; enters on a 
detail of the various ways by which it may be 
committed; appoints penalties for the ſeveral di- 
viſions of it; and, laſtly, preſcribes the form of 
an oath, which every one who was preſented to a 
benefice was to take. 

The churches throughout the kingdom had 
ſuffered ſo much in the dilapidations of Henry and 
Edward, that it was but reaſonable to conſult the 
ſecurity of what had eſcaped ſuch a general plun- 
der, or had been reſtored by the Queen's piety 
and munificence. In order to effect this, the LE- 
GATE renews the conſtitution of Paul II. againſt 


_ alienating church lands, and whatever had been 


decreed on that head by general or particular * 
1 8 
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ods of this realm; and, as a further means to ob- S x: 
tain this end, all governors, or adminiftrators of Las 
religious places, and clergymen, by whatever title 
they poſſeſs church benefices, are commanded, 
within ſix months after the publication of theſe 
conſtitutions, to make an inventory of all the 
moveable and immoveable goods, rights, claims, 
actions, or debts appertaining to the churches, or 
other places they held; which inventory is to be 
atteſted by creditable witneſſes, and renewed every 
third year, and as often as they devolve to a new 
poſſeſſor. One of the two copies, which were to 
be made of this, was to be depoſited in the church, 
or place to which the benefice belonged ; the other, 
if the church was metropolitan, was to be depo- 
fited with the chapter; if a cathedral, with the 
metropolitan; if a 3 church, or pious foun- 
dation, with the Biſhop. The metropolitans and 
other ordinaries are, moreover, in their viſitations, 
required to have theſe inventories with them, and 
to ſee if any thing was wanting; in which caſe 
they were to endeavour to recover it, and puniſh 
thoſe by whoſe neglect the damage had happened. 
« But as to thoſe eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, which 
were formerly taken from the church, and con- 
firmed by the holy See, to the preſent owners, 
they are excepted from this decree, and it is our 
will, ſays the LEOATE, that they ſhould in no 
ways be affected by it.” 

As the good order and diſcipline of a national 
church ſeems, in great meaſure, to depend on the 
obſervance of the following conſtitution, I ſhall 
give it the Reader in a greater detail than the 
ormer. The LecaTz begins it by obſerving, 
that the preſent ſcarcity of clergymen, ſuch eſpe- 
cially to whom the care of churches could be 
committed, or who were qualified to perform the 
ſacred functions, made it neceſſary to provide 
Or 4 | againſt 
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SE — r. againſt ſo great an inconvenience: and no means 


ſeemed more ſuited to this end, than that there 


ſhould be, in each cathedral, a nurſery for the 
raiſing future miniſters. The ſynod, therefore, 
orders that each of theſe churches ſhonld, in pro- 
portion to its income and extent of juriſdiction, 
maintain a certain number of youth; on which 
head they make the following regulations: That 
thoſe who are admitted into theſe ſeminaries 
ſhould be eleven or twelve years old, have learnt 
to read and write, and given ſome indication of a 
diſpoſition to betake themſelves to the church, and 
of an aptitude to the ſacred miniſtry. The Lx- 
GATE would have this choice made chiefly out of 
the poor, though not ſo as to have others exclud- 
ed, provided they give hopes of anſwering the 
end of the inſtitution. They were firſt to be in- 
ſtructed in the grammar; and then, being adopt- 
ed into the metropolitan or cathedral church, were 
to be under the care of the chancellor of the church, 
or ſome grave and learned perſon, and be brought 
up in that learning and diſcipline which became 
the ſtate they were deſigned for. Of theſe there 
were to be two claſſes; one of the more advanced 
in age and literature, who were to be Acolyths *, 
and beſides their table and a gown, were to have a 
certain yearly ſtipend ; the other claſs .of the leſs 
advanced, who were only to have their table and 
a gown. Each claſs was to wear the clerical ton- 
ſure and dreſs, and, at ſeaſonable times, aſſiſt at 
the church office. The Acolytbs, when they were 
of a proper age, and had made a ſufficient pro- 
greſs in virtue and learning, were to receive holy 
orders, and ſerve the church in whatever capaci- 
ty the Biſhop and Chapter ſhould think fit; who 
were likewiſe to take care that each one was pro- 


* One of the loweſt orders in the church, h 
vided 
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vided for according to his merit: and thoſe of the 8ð E Ser. 
ſecond claſs, who in age, learning and virtue, fol. 
lowed the Acolyths thus promoted, were to ſucceed 
to their place. Beſides the youth of the ſemina- 
ry, other children of the city and dioceſe were to 
be admitted to the grammar ſchool, and the other 
opportunities of improvement, provided they had 
been liberally educated, and behaved becoming- 
ly; and as to dreſs, and their manner of living, 
they were to be on the ſame footing as thoſe who 
were ſupported by the church ; and the ſame me- 
thod 7 ſupplying the clergy out of them to be ob- 
ſerved as with the others. | 
It was neceſſary that a certain temporary pro- 
viſion ſhould be made for the maintenance of the 
youth, and the falary of the maſters, till ſuch 
time as a fixed allowance could be appropriated 
from benefices aſſigned for theſe purpoſes : where- 
fore the ſynod orders all Biſhops, and others who 
have a benefice amounting to the yearly value of 
twenty pounds, to ſet aſide a fortieth part of the 
clear profit of the produce to this uſe; and tho), 
as the ſynod remarks, they were already very hea- 
vily taxed, yet there could be no doubt but their 
zeal for religion, and the regard they had for the 
church, which was much deformed through want 
of proper miniſters, would cauſe them chearfully 
to ſubmit to this additional burden. | 
The Biſhop, the Dean and Chapter were to ſu- 
perintend this ſchool, and to take care that the ap- 
pointments for its ſubſiſtence were duly paid; and 
as many other regulations were neceſſary, they 
would be made in the next convocation. But as 
nothing could contribute more to the ſound doc- 
trine and good manners of the youth, than that 
their inſtructors ſnould be no leſs recommendable 
1 for theſe qualifications than for learning, the Lx- 
GATE wills that no ſchoolmaſter be appointed, or 
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SECT. any one allowed to teach any where, or on any 
b pretence, unleſs he be firſt examined and approv- 
ed of by the ordinary, and by him informed of 
thoſe books he is to read in the ſchool, to train up 
the youth both in learning and virtue; and who- 
ever had accepted the charge, and did not comply 
with this ſtatute, was liable to excommunication, 
and be excluded three years from teaching. The 
doctrine, manners, and learning of thoſe who were 
already put over ſchools, was carefully to be 
looked into, and if they were ſuch as are here re- 
quired, they were to be continued, and to be in- 
formed of the preſent regulations : if not, to be 
removed, and proper perſons ſubſtituted in their 
lace. 
f The viſitation of churches being of great uſe 
to correct vice and abuſes, to eftabliſh good man- 
ners, and inforce the practice of eccleſtaſtical laws, 
Biſhops, and other ordinaries, are commanded to 
viſit their dioceſes, and places commitred to their 
charge, every three years, according to the an- 
cient cuſtom of this kingdom; and, if they are 
lawfully hindered, to appoint proper perſons to do 
it. This viſitation is to be performed with all the 
zeal that goodneſs and charity can inſpire. The 
viſitors are admoniſhed, in the firſt place, to take 
only thoſe perſons with them, of whoſe aſſiſtance 
they ſtand in abſolute need, and whoſe example 
may be profitable to others. They are to be ſa- 
tisfied with frugal entertainment, and to make no 
longer ſtay than was neceſſary, not to waſte their 
time to no purpoſe, and be a charge to thoſe with 
whom they were. The viſitation was to be made 
in the following manner: the city was firſt to be 
viſited, then the dioceſe, unleſs ſome peculiar caſe 
required the order to be changed. In the city, the 
vilication was to begin from the cathedral, and be 
continued through all the collegiate and pariſh 
churches ; 
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churches; at which not only the pariſh prieſts, Ss o x. 
but whatever clergymen inhabited the pariſh, were 
to be preſent. The ſchools likewiſe, and book- 
ſellers ſhops, and laſtly the hoſpitals were to be 
carefully inſpected. | 

In the — the Biſhops were to preach and 
confirm : if any of the dioceſe had incurred cri- 
minal caſes, which are reſerved to their cogni- 
ſance, they were to abſolve them on ſufficient 
ſigns of repentance, and to invite all, who were 
thus unhappily engaged, with a paternal affec- 
tion. Some perſons of known integrity, and who 
were well informed of the manners both of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics and laity, were required to make their 
depoſition on this article. 

With reſpect to pariſh churches, the following 
particulars were to be obſerved : whether the bap- 
tiſmal water, the holy oils, and the Euchariſt, 
were kept in a decent and ſafe place, renewed at 
proper times, and rightly adminiſtered : if the 
bleſſed Sacrament of our Lord's body was carried 
to the fick with the cuſtomary marks of reſpect: 
| if marriages were contracted lawfully in the church, 
and after the bans had been publiſhed, and at per- 

mitted ſeaſons: if the pariſh prieſt had a regiſter 
with the names of thoſe who were baptized, of the 
ſponſors, of the married, and the dead. The un- 
conſecrated altars were to receive that holy rite 
and if any had been profaned, they were to be pu- 
rified : every thing in the church was to be clean, 
, decent, and ſafe: the church-yard was to be ſo 
incloſed, that cattle could not enter it, nor be ex- 
poſed to any other filth : if the church, the quire, 
the belfry, the ſacriſty or parſonage - houſe ſtood 
in need of repair, thoſe to whom it belonged were 
to do it, according to the income of the church or 
pariſh : inquiry was to be made if nothing was 
wanting for the miniſtry of the altar * 8 
churc 
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'Sz ex. church ſervice, as chalices, pattens, corporal li- 

IN. nens, veſtments, books, and the like: if maſs. 
and other divine offices were celebrated, not only 
at proper times, and according to the approved 
rites of the church, but alſo with reverence and 
devotion; if there was one clerk, at leaſt, to aſſiſt 
at the holy ſacrifice, in a decent ſurplice: if the 
books, the records, and other writings belonging 
to the church, were carefully kept. 

The above- mentioned articles having been 
looked into, the next inquiry was to be made 
concerning the miniſters of the church, and the 
reſt of the clergy; whether they had been duly or- 
dained, and were appointed for ſuch functions as 
fuited their degree: on what title they held their 
livings or benefices; if they had intruded them- 
ſelves, or held ſuch as were incompatible; if they 
reſided, and ſatisfied their duty in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments, and each part of the divine 
ſervice; if they left their own, to ſerve other 
churches, particularly on holidays; if they were 
diligent in inſtructing the people, and teaching 
the children the firſt rudiments of the Chriſtian 
doctrine; and had ſuch books as were proper for 
theſe, and the other obligations of a pariſh prieſt. 
The examination was to extend to their life, man- 
ners, dreſs, converſation and family; if they fre- 
quented houſes of public entertainment, or evil 
fame, or followed any unbecoming employment; 
if they took care of the goods and rights of the 
church, and ſuccoured the neceſſitous; whether 
they were peaceable, and careful to reconcile ſuch 
as were at variance. | | | 

he viſitation was, at length, to come down 
to the people, and information to be taken, whe- 
ther there were any who held erroneous opinions, 
who did not confeſs themſelves, who were uſurers, 


concubinarians, or who lived in enmity, or any 
natorious 
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notorious and habitual diſorder: if Lent, with the 8 : 5 Te 


other faſts and feſtivals, and the like laudable in- 
ſtitutions of the church, were .obſerved; and in 
caſe of licence obtained to uſe fleſh meat, and other 


diſpenſations, if a true and, ſufficient cauſe had 
been alleged; and whether pious legacies had been 
complied with. Cogniſance was to be taken of 
the behaviour of the people ar divine ſervice, par- 
ticularly in time of maſs, at which they were to 
aſſiſt reverently from the beginning to the end; 


and nothing diſreſpectful, or that could diſturb the 
attention of the congregation, was to be allowed 
during that ſacred action. A like information 


was to be had of the inſtruction which maſters of 
families gave their children, and the care they 
took of their houſhold. 3 908 
The government of hoſpitals was to be inſpect- 
ed; and care taken that good order was obſerved 
in ſuch places, and the revenues belonging to 
them employed to the relief of the poor. The 
ſame care was to be taken of ſchools, as to the 
behaviour of the maſters, and the books they ex- 
plained: and no one, as the ſynod had decreed by 
a ſtatute already mentioned, was to be admitted to 
teach, unleſs he was approved of by the Biſhop. 
If any maſter was found to be unfit, he was to be 


removed. It was likewiſe to be obſerved, if book- 


ſellers kept or ſold heretical, or other forbidden 
books. "EY 7 be 
Where there were collegiate churches and chap- 
ters, information was to be taken if the prebenda- 
ries, and thoſe in dignity, ſatisfied their obligation, 
as well in a due and devout performance of the di- 
vine ſervice, as in every other branch of duty. 
When theſe things are done, the viſitor is to 
commend or reprove, as he ſees occaſion; and 
to employ for correction, if it be neceſſary, the 
cenſures of the church, and other means of re- 
. =” dreſs 
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Sx-c 1 dreſs which the law furniſhes ; and to conclude the 


whole with a general exhortation to every one to 
comply with what their reſpective ſtations require 
of them. | 

There are ſome directions in the fynod, which 
regard the viſitation made by the Metropolitans, 
of the provinces under their juriſdiction; and the 
Levarz refers them, in general, to rhe conſtitu- 
tion of Innocent III. on that head; but, amongſt 
other articles, he ſpecifies the following: to take 
anformation whether the Biſhops reſide in their 
dioceſes, and preach and live as becomes them: 
how they behave in conferring holy orders, and 
benefices; in appointing ghoſtly fathers, and cor- 
recting diſorders ; in the viſitation of their dioceſe, 
and whatever regards-the epiſcopal charge and ju- 
Tiſdi&ion, and the adminiſtration both of ſpiritual 
and temporal concerns: whether they obſerve the 
canons of the univerſal church, and the eccleſi- 


_aftical inſtitutions of this realm: and if any thing 


be ſo remarkably faulty in any of theſe particu- 
lars, as to require a reformation, they are to effect 
it; if that cannot be done, they are to refer the 
caſe to a provincial ſynod ; but if a ftill higher 
Akane bs neceſſary, they are to have recourſe 
to the holy See. 

Archdeacons are, in like manner, to viſit the 
diſtricts committed to their care, according to the 
form preſeribed above, and to refer to the Biſhops 
matters of greater moment, to which they find 
their own authority unequal : they were to bring 
into practice what had been enacted in the epiſco- 
pal viſitation, and take infermation of the cauſes 
which were a-hindrance to it; and becauſe much 
depended on them, as they were the Biſhops re- 
preſeatatives, they are referred to what two for- 
mer Legates, Qtho and Othoboxus, had preſcribed 


_ Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, in order that Prelates may he at libenty Sg. 
to execute, notwithſtandiog any appeal or cntra- IX. 
ry cuſtom, whatever was needful for the refor- * 
mation of the pegple, the LRH renews chat 
Innocent III. had ordered, in a general council, on 
175 head, and commands it to be obſerved hy 
all &. 
] have only given the heads of the decrees of 
this ſynod, as the Reader, who deſires a greater 
detail than the plan of this work would admit, 
may have recourſe to the original. A (lender ac- 
quaintance with the ſpirit and diſcipline of Chriſ- 
| tianity, in thoſe times when it moſt flouriſheg, 
will ſnew the juſtneſs of the obſervation, which.I 
have quoted at the beginning of this article, that 
the LEO anz's deſign was to hripg the frame of the 


f Eugliſb church as near, as the times could bear, 5 

; primitive practice. The reſemblance, likewiſe, 

of the decrees here made, to thoſe which che ge- 

5 neral council of Trent made on the fame, matters, 3x 

N is very remarkable. Nor can it be teplied, that : 

* the LFOATE ,adqpted what had been already or- 5 

e dained in that celebrated aſſembly z becauſe hat- 

s ever;has any affinity to the ſtatytes of the ſy noc, | 

0 was . not regulated till the Jaſt ſeſſions of the coyp- | 
cil, xhich were held ſome years after the CARD - 5 

1 There are two different editions of the Statutes of this na» # 

0 tional ſynod: one of which is preſerved in the Coton and = 

8 Cambridge libraries, and contains them as they were originally 0 

d — to the Engl clergy, under the title of Legantius 1 

Copftitutions of CARQINAL Por. Ex M. S. Corr. Cleop F. 2. 4 

S fol. 72. collat. cum M. S. Synodal. in Coll. Corpus Chrifti, | 

* Cantab, | 1 ; 

es 'The other edition, which is fuller and more accurate, was 

h . Publiſhed; at Name, four years after the CarDINAL's death, un- 

1 der the title of The Reformation England. The edition which 

| the author made uſe of, was printed from the Roman copy, 

r and publiſhed at Venice by Ziliti, in 1562. The acts of this 

2d ſynod: have fince been inſerted into the Collection of the Coun- 


| cils. 
y 5 | O 2 | N alls f 
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SECT. NAL's death. But it is not improbable, that ſe- 


IX. 


-, . * 


veral of the Fathers, who aſſiſted at them, were 


© acquaitited with what he had ordered on matters 


which they were to regulate; and that they pre- 
ſcribed to the whole Chriſtian world what he had 
approved of for oe national church. This ob- 
ſervation has no where greater force, than in what 
regards the eſtabliſhment of ſeminaries for the 
education of the clergy : an inſtitution which the 
Fathers judged of ſuch importance, that ſeveral of 
them, as has been related, at the cloſe of the 
council, ſaid, that all their pains would have been 
well employed, had this purpoſe alone been 
gained. 


The ſmall number of articles, to which the Le- 


- GATE reduced a national reformation, and the 


plainneſs and ſimplicity with which they are lain 


don, ſhew the {kilfulneſs of the hand that plan- 


ed the deſign, no leſs than the propriety with 


which the choice is made. The whole is com- 
priſed in twelve decrees, which are addreſſed to 
the clergy, and deſigned to form them to a regu- 


larity becoming the miniſtry they were intruſted 
with. He very well knew, was this point car- 
ried, the reformation of the whole nation would 
- ſoon be the fruit of it: for the generality of man- 
kind having neither opportunity nor diſpoſition 


to enter very far into the merits of the cauſe of re- 


ligion, take their impreſſion, both as to belief 
and practice, from the character of thoſe who are 
appointed to be their guides. The Chriſtian mo- 
deration which appears through theſe ſtatutes, is a 
further recommendation of him who penned them. 
There is no order, nor the leaſt intimation given 


to the Biſhops or parochial clergy, to perſecute 
others, but to amend themſelves; and I ſhould do 


His. Ref. Dr. Burnet an injury not to acknowledge this re- 


part 2, 


p- 326. 


mark to be his. 


S0 
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Several other of the LEOGATE's ſynodical de- 81 8 1. 


crees, and ſuch like regulations, are come down 
to us; but as they throw na further light on his 
character, or on the ſtate of the nation as it ſtood 
related to him, it would be foreign to this work 
to ſwell it with them . 


The ſynod wWas ſummoned on the ip of De- 


cember 1555, and the matter having been tho- 
roughly weighed before the meeting, the Biſhops 


ey wed 


- w__ * 


and Clergy, who were aſſembled, found little 


more to do than to ſubſcribe to what had been re- 
gulated with ſo much wiſdom, But though the 
LecaTE's. hand had directed the planning of the 
whole, reduced it to one character and colouring, 


and went over the ſeveral parts, and gave to each 


its finiſhing, yet he was deſirous the public ſhould 
receive this pledge of his ſolicitude for their wel- 


+ Articles to be propoſed to married Prieſts. Anth, Harmer, 
ſpecimen of errors, pag. 178: 

Acts of a provincial ſynod of Canterbury. | 

Commiſſion and inſtruction given to the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury, as to diſpenſations, abſolutions, &c.  {bid. 
pag. 182. and Strype's life of Cranmer, App. pag. 187. 

The like, granted to the parochial Clergy, and others, 
Harmer. 

Injunctions ſent in Ergliſs to the Biſhop of Gloucefter, the 
LzcaTE's: delegate: in that dioceſe: they contain ſeventeen 


articles which regard the Clergy, and as many the Laity, and 


are penned with the {ame goodneſs and diſcernment as the Le- 


gantine conſtitutions. Ex Append. Hiſt. Reb. de Aweſbury, 


edit, Tho, Hearne, pag. 376. 
A regulation ſent to all the Fiſhops, concerning the due uſe 
of confeſſion, choice of ghoſtly fathers, and other points of dif- 


cipline; and regulations about money depoſited with Biſhops. 
Ex Reg. Tarberwille, Exon. fol. 18. 


Concerning proceſſions. Ex R. Pele, fol. 27. a. 

Theſe documents are collected in the 4 vol. Cone. Mag. 
Brit. by Wilkins, from page 109, to page 178. 

General notes that were written unto all Byſhopes, and from 


them to be certified to my Lord CaRDIxAL Por x's Grace: 


M. S. now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Je%% Sandford, of Baliel 
College. 


0 3 | fare, 
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Sz er. fare, untler the authority of a natibflal ſytibd, no 


A few days after the council ended, the L- 
GATE wrote to the King, that the Queen was de- 
firous the people ould be immediately informed 
of the decree made for an anniverſary thankſgiving 
for the nation's late reconciliation. “ I went, 
ſays he, on the firſt Sunday of Advent to St. Pe- 
ters, accompanied by the Bifhops and the whole 
body of the nobility, who, on account of the Par- 
liament, are now in town, and was received in 
qa of LEOATE, as the cuſtom is, by the 
\rchbiſhop of York, and a great number of eccle- 
Naſtics and of the people, with all the Clergy of 
that church. One of the Queen's chaplains, a 
man of learning and probity, ſer forth, in a very 
appofite diſcourfe, the greatneſs of the benefit 
which a good God has been pleaſed, through 
your Majeſties ineatis, to confer on this kingdom: 
and ſeveral are of opinion, that the readineſs 
which the nobility ſhewed to aſſiſt at the ſolemn 
maſs and proceſſion which were performed on this 
occaſion, has contributed as much towards con- 
firming the minds of the people in the ancient 
doctrine, as all the ſermons of laſt year *.“ From 
this, and fome other paſſages I have cited out of 
the Ads of the ſynod, it appears, that though the 
Roman Catholic was the religion eſtabliſhed by 
law, and which the nation had received in the per- 
ſons of its Sovereign and repreſentatives, it was 
far from being the perſuaſion of all the people, 
whoſe tenets in general are repreſented by the LE- 
GATE, as erroneous as their manners were cor- 
rupt: and when, in the ſynodical ſtatutes, he 
ſpeaks of the Clergy, it is every where with ſuch 
diſparagement, as plainly indicates the little aſ- 


® R. Po. Epiſt, pars 3**, pag. 55. 


ſiſtance 


Ce 
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ſiſtance which was to be expected, either from the SZ, T- 


IX. 


doctrine or example of ſuch miniſters. This, in 


ſome meaſure, accounts for the quick defection 
from what was now profeſſed, which happened 
two years after, under Queen Elizabeib, when, 
though all the Biſhops, one excepted, choſe to be 
deprived. of their Sees, rather than conform to the 
changes which then togk. place; and Lord Viſcount 
Moztegue in the upper Houſe, and Mr. Atking in Sir Auib. 
the lower, and a few others, behaved with the Hke Breu. 
conſtancy: yet both Lords and Commons came 
unanimouſly into the meaſures of that Princeſs, in 

the very firlt Parliament of ber reign, 


9.4 -2$E CT, 
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8 Rer. X. 


The LEGATE endeavours to reclaim Cran- 
mer, under Sentence of Death, from his 
Errors. His Lenity towards thoſe who had 
left the Communion of the See of Rome. He 
is conſecrated Archbiſhop. of Canterbury; 
and choſen Chancellor of the Univer/ittes of 

Oxford and Cambridge. Anecdotes of his 
private Life. 


8 be r. FXKAHE following year was ſignalized by a 


wv Is 


X T X puniſhment, in the particulars of which, 
and in the character of the perſon, on 
KKK whom it was inflicted, this hiſtory, for 
reaſons which the narrative will bring me to, is 
ſufficiently intereſted to require I ſhould be circum- 
{tantial on both theſe heads. Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been one of the 
chief promoters of Henry's ſeparation from Catha- 
rine of Aragon, mother to the Queen; and had, 
moreover, pronounced the ſentence of divorce. 
He had ſubſcribed, in the latter part of Edward's 
reign, to the change of the ſettlement made by 
parliament, and ſet aſide the Pripceſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth in favour of the houſe of Suffolk; and, 
on that young Prince's deceaſe, was one of thoſe 
who put up Lady Jane's title, and his name was 
at the head of that treaſonable and reproachful 
declaration, in which the legitimacy of his Sove- 
reign's birth was denied, and ſhe commanded to 
deſiſt 
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deſiſt from any pretenſions to the crown, and re- S* © tr. 
tire to a private life; and he had aggravated theſe 
miſdemeanors by ſpreading ſeditious libels, and 
raiſing tumults. ** After a long and ſerious de- 
bate of the Privy Council, he was committed, in 
the beginning of September 1553, to the Tower, 
to remain there, or be referred to juſtice, accord- 
ing to the Queen's pleaſure *.” Being brought 
to his trial on the third of November following, he 
pleaded guilty to the indictment, and- ſubmitted 
himſelf to the Queen's mercy ; on which he was 
attainted of high treaſon, and the ſentence con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament T. Though the See 
of Canterbury, by this Attainder, was become 
void in law, it was not yet declared vacated; and 
Cranmer, till he was degraded; was conſidered as 
Archbiſhop : the revenues only were ſequeſtered, 
and the criminal ſent back to the Tower. 

The perſonal injury which each of theſe offences 
included was more than enough to ſtir up all the 
reſentment of a woman, and a Queen; and yet 
it is probable the execution of this ſentence would 
not have taken place, had not Mary been more 
diſpoſed to avenge the wrongs done to the religion 
ſhe profeſſed, than the treaſon committed againſt 
herſelf: for of ſo many who had oppoſed her title 
at the beginning of her reign, we have already 
ſeen how few were put to death. | 

A public diſputation between the Catholic and 
Proteſtant divines being held, toon after, at Cx- 4pr.15545 
ford, Cranmer, by the Queen's warrant, was re- 
| moved from the Tower to that city, in order to 
| be preſent at it. Here he denied the real and cor- 
poral preſence of CarisT's body in the holy Eu- 
| chariſt, and aſſerted ſeveral other tenets which he 


— 


, * Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 2. b. 5. page 347- 
} F Auno 19 Mar. ch. 16. 2 
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Sx 2 7- had before maintained, and were contrary to the 


Cathohe doctrine. Two days after the conferen- 


20th pril. ces were ended, he was required by Dr. Maſton. 


and the other deputies of the convocation, who 
preſided at them, to abjure his errors, and ſub- 
{cribe to the Catholic faith; and on refufal was 
unanimouſly declared to be a heretic, and ſent 
back to priſon, where he remained till his execu- 
tion, which was put off far two years. 

During his confinement the Lee aTs made re- 
peated eſſays to recall him to the paths of truth; 
and, on the promiſes and hapes he gave, had ob- 
rained frequent reſpites of his execution, which 
was reſolved, it ſeems, though the time not de- 
termined *®. Among other inſtances of his ſolici- 
tude to reclaim him from his errors, particularly 
as to what regarded the Euchariſt, is a 
and excellent letter, which is one of the mo 
complete pieces of controverſy that ever was pen- 
ed on this characteriſtic article of the Catholic 
religion; and being dictated from the heart, no 
leſs than the head, is equally addreſſed to both. 
At the fame time, he tells Cranmer, he entertained 
but flender bopes that what he alleged would 
have its due weight with him, ſince what the learn- 
ed Biſhop of Rocheſter, Fiſher, had wrote on that 
ſubject, and the late conferences at Oxford, had 
only contributed to harden and make him more 
obſtinate; and chat this had happened, not thro? 


any want of ability on the part of thoſe who would 


have withdrawn him from darkneſs, but becauſe his 
weak and fickly optics could not ſupport the live- 
ly ray of truth, whoſe light only blinded him 
more. He proves to him, that his mind, in its 
preſent ſituation, was incapable of underſtandin 

theſe doctrines ; ſince: he was neither —— 


Vita Peli, fol. 34, & tergo. 


as 
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4 4 rexchet; for endowed with the teachableneſs 8 x er. 
of a fehr. That the ertbts he was fallen into, *. 
wels the effett and puniſfient of the diſorders of 
his paft fife; Having been raiſed AN in or- 
det to gratify the paſfions of his Prince, and hav- 
ing, on aff occtfions, infwered' rhis ſhameful pur- 
pote. © He takes notice of the endleſs evils he had 
brought on the nation, of his prevarications in te- 
gion, his perjaties ard ſenſtiafity: by all which 
cfimes he had drawn on himfelf rhe fevereſt cha- 
ſtifettient of au angry Deity, ati been delivered 
up to a reptobate ſenſe TP. 

Though rhe Le&xte takes frequent opportu- 
nities in the letter I have cited, to give Crammer 
every ſignification of good will, and the ſenſe he 
had of his misfortunes, he reſumes the ſubject in 
a fecond letter, in which he expteſſes himſelf in 
this temarkable manner: * that his coticern for 
him, and the deſire of his welfare was ſuch (he 
eatled God to witneſs) that was there any means 
of reſcuing him from that terrible ſemence of 
death, which, unfefs he returned to his duty and 
a right mind, hung over both body and ſoul, he 
would moſt willingly prefer it to all the honours 
and emoluments which can befal any one in this 


life *. 
The 


+ The original of this letten, which was written in Latin, is 
preferved in the French King's library, M. S. v. 10213, page 
43, and has been tranſlated into French by Monſ. le Grand, and 
added to the firft tome of his Hiſtory of the Divorce; froth 
W hence it was inſerted into Cardinal Quirini's collection of the 
| author's letters, part zh, page 238. | 
ö Ea eſt mea ſulutis tus cura et ſtudium, ut ſi te ab horri- 
ö bili 1, quæ tibi, niſi reſipiſcas, impendet non ſolum corpo- 
| ris, ſed etiam anime mortis ſententia, ullo modo liberare po- 
ſem, id profectò omnibus divitiis atq ae honoribus, qui cuiquam 
in bac kvy obtingere poſſint {Down toftor, libentiſimè antepo- 
nerem. 


| Notwithſtanding 
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SzcT- The time when the ſentence was to be executed 


5 


wn 5 


was now at hand. He had been condemned, as, 
has been ſaid, two years before, for treaſonable 
practices againſt his Sovereign's title and perſon, 
and had received ſentence of death, which was 
confirmed by the legiſlature. His miſdeeds in a 
caſe of a higher and more divine order had been. 
lately examined at that tribunal, to which, by way 
of excellence, ſuch inqueſts belong, and to which 
all ages have ever referred them. Here his offen- 
ces had been found of ſuch a nature as to injure 
religion in her vital part, and to draw on the of- 
tender all the cenſures and puniſhments ſhe can in- 
flict. Fs | 1 

The Pope, at the King's and Queen's requeſt, 
had appointed the Cardinal of St. Simeon to exa- 
mine Cranmer's cauſe; and he had nominated the 


Dr. Brees. Biſhop of Glouceſter, and whoever he ſhould think 


Notwithſtanding this ſolemn declaration, and the LECGATE“'s 
precedent behaviour, which was confonant to it, Doctor Bur- 
ner, without the leaſt grounds, or even pretending to allege 
any. authority, is not aſhamed to advance (Hit. Reform. part 
2, p. 327+) that CAR DI NAL PorE's impatience to get into the 
See of Canterbury, cauſed him to haſten Cranmer's 0 and 
that this and his paſſive behaviour in the perſecution carried 
on againſt heretics, were the only ſtains in his life. | 

But ſurely the Biſhop of Saliſbury could not but imagine the 
reader would expect ſomething more than his bare aſſeftion to 
give credit to ſo foul an aſperſion on ſuch a character. And had 
this excellent perſon been capable of the a& of blood and am- 
bition he is here charged with, and haſtened the death of Cran- 
mer, however guilty both in his public and private life, in or- 
der to make room for himſelf, far from being the perſon the 
Biſhop every where elſe repreſents him, he would have been 
more exceptionable than the criminal, whoſe puniſhment he 

rocured. | | | 

Beſides, Crawmer was found guilty of treaſon long before the 
CARDIxAL came to England; and was therefore dead in law, 
and incapable of holding the leaſt church benefice ; and on the 
CarpinaL's return to his country, he had been put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the revenues of the Archbiſhopric, which, on Cranmer's 
condemnation, were ſequeſtered. | 5 2 | 

c 
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fit to join in the commiſſion, to try the criminal, 8 * r. 
The court of delegates was opened in St. Mary's 
church, in Oxford; and the Biſhop ſet forth, in a 12 ger. 

long diſcourſe, the crimes of which Cranmer was 1555. 
accuſed; and namely his apoſtaſy, hereſy and 
incontinence; he made mention alſo of his treaſon. 
To which Cranmer replied, by diſowning any ſub- 
miſſion to the Pope, and charging the See of 
Rome with doctrines and practices contrary to the 
Goſpel. As the examination became more parti- 
cular, the criminal was accuſed of-keeping a wife 
ſecretly in Henry's reign, and openly in Edward's ; 
of publiſhing heretical books, and conſtraining 
'others to ſubſcribe to them ; of forfaking the Ca- 
tholic church, and denying Car1sT*s preſence in 
the ſacrament of the altar; and lately of diſputing 
publicly againſt it at Oxford. All theſe articles 
he confeſſed, and excepted only againſt having 
forced others to ſubſcribe, which he ſaid he had 
never done“. This information being taken, he 
was ſent back to priſon. 1 | 

The report was made to Rome, and having been 
reviſed by a committee of the ſacred college, the 
Pope pronounced the following ſentence: That 
he bad found Thomas Cranmer, formerly Archbi- | 2 
-ſhop of Canterbury, guilty of ſeveral offences 4 
againſt the eccleſiaſtical decrees and rules of the * 

holy Fathers, the traditions of the church of Rome, 
the councils, and the rites which had hitherto been 
received by the univerſal church; and particular- 

ly that he had held and taught a doctrine concern- 
ing the Sacraments of the body and blood of Jz- 
sus CHRIST, and holy orders, contrary to what 
had been always taught and believed; and had 
diſowned the primacy of the holy See, and the 
. papal authority: that he had aſſerted the proceed- 


® Burnet, Hill, Reformat. part 2, page 334. 
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d E er. ingt of the church of Rame, in the ſolemn condem- 

nation of heretics, ag their eſpectiye excors, to 

— be.unlawful; and had himſelf revived thoſe of Be- 

zengarius and Wickiffe, and ahetted thoſe f Luther. 

The Pape in particular declares, he had maintain- 

ed theſc doctrines in his anſwers to the interroga- 

tories made by his Holineſs's ſubdelegate, the R- 

ſhap of.Gloucefier, and phitinately perſiſted in chem. 

For theſe reaſons he excommunicates and anathe - 

.matizes him, deprives him of the Archbiſhoptic 

.of . Canterbury, and all ecclefiaftical privileges, 

commands his effects to be. confiſcated, and him- 

ſalf to be-degraded and delivered up tothe ſecular 

power. When this, is done, their Majeſties are 
required to proceed as the la dixects . 

19% Jan. The decree is directed to Philip and Mary, King 

Bos, ndnd Queen of England, and to che Biſbaps of 

Thirleby, London and ly, as to the perſons ho were:to exe- 

cute it“. In conſequence of chis ſentence, the 

Biſhops came down to ON rd, adcompanied by the 

Doctors Martin and Story, as che King and Queen's 

14˙ 74. proctors ; and Craumer being brought before them, 

their commiſſion was read, Which declared him 

guilty of the crimes be had been charged with, 

and required them to degrade him. During this 

awful ceremony he perſiſted in denyingethe pa- 

Pal juriſdiction, and appealed to a future council. 

After the degradation and ſentence af death, he 

was removed to the Dean's lodgings at Chniſt 

Church, and no kind of exhortation omitted to 

prevail on him to ſecure his laſt ſtake by a ſincete 

repentance, and to xetract his errors; Which per- 


Paſtquam curiæ ſeculari traditus fuetit, id, quod juris fe- 
cerit, fieri mandetis. : 

The gecree, in which this ſentence is contained, may be 
ſeen, at full length, in #3/kinss Conc. Mag. Brit. vol. 4, 
pag. 132. who tranſcribed it from Fex, vol. 3, pag. 997, edit. 


haps 


1641. 
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hips might alſo move their Majeſties to reverſe 8 © r. 


his doom, and pardon him. The proſpect of this 
grace, and the dread of death, againſt which, it 
feems, neither the conſciouſneſs of a well- ſpent 
life, nor the goodneſs of the cauſe in which he was 
to die, had armed him, cauſed him to ſign a me- 
morial, in which he abjured the errors of Zuther 
and Zuingle, acknowledged the Pope's ſupremacy, 
the ſeven Sacraments, CHRIS T's crporal preſence 
in the Euchariſt, Purgatory, and prayer for de- 

arted ſouls, and the invocation of ſaints. He 
tkewiſe defired thofe who had been led aſtray by 


his doctrine and example, to return to the unity 


of the Catholic church, and proteſted he did this 
of his own free motion, and for the diſcharge of 
his conſcience *. 


X. 
—. 


Soon after their Majeſties ordered che Lord 24 Feb. 


High Chancellor to make out a writ for his exe- 
cution, which is directed ro the Mayor and Bai- 
liffs Of Oxford; and Crammer had again renewed 
his ſubſcription, andi tranſeribed a fair copy of 
the whole: but having ſome'miſgivings-of his ap- 
proaching puniſhment, he fecretly wrote another 
declaration of what his real teners were, which 
contradicted, in every point, the dectrine he had 
before ſigned, and cartied it about with him. Be- 
ing brought out to execution, Dr. Cole, Provoſt 
of Eton, was appomted to preach on this eccafion, 
and he ſummed up, in a very pathetic diſcourſe, 
the chief diſorders of the unhappy offender's 
life,” and particularly inſiſted on the miſeries, in 
which his contrivance and perſuaſion had involved 
his country. The divorce he had made between 
the King and Catharine of Aragon, and the blemiſh 
which he had caft on the iſſue of the latter. That 


he had not only ſigned away the crown from her 


| * The recamation 4s cited at full length by Collier. 
| preſent 
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preſent Majeſty, but done it in very abuſive and 
inſulting terms. That he had inſlaved the church 
and ſacerdotal dignity to the ſecular power, and 
had frequently been guilty of the moſt flagitiòus 
hypocriſy in the great concern of religion, and had 


never cea'cd to ſtir up ſchiſmatics, heretics, and 
rebels, and had violated all laws human and di- 


vine. He concluded, by addreſſing his diſcourſe 
to Cranmer, and extolled that mercy which had 


lately brought him to a ſenſe and acknowledgment 
of his faults, and encouraged him to receive the 
puniſhment due to them with a Chriſtian reſigna 
tion, as the means to atone for them, and obtain 


a happy eternity * 

When Cranmer ſaw there was no further hopes 
of pardon, he retracted whatever he had ſubſcribed 
to, declared it was contrary to truth, and that the 


fear of death, and deſire of living, had prevailed 
on him to act in this manner. Being brought to 


the ſtake, he expreſſed great reſentment againſt 
his right hands for having ſigned the Catholic 


. doctrine, and thruſt it into the Ramen, 4 in which 


his body was ſoon conſumed +. 
However rigorous this proceeding may appear, 


the criminal, on whom the puniſhment was in- 
flicted, would have objected to it with an ill 
grace. He had conſented to Lambert's and Aune 


Aſkew's death, who ſuffered, under Henry, for 


thoſe very opinions which himſelf held concerning 


the Euchariſt; and he had ſet the example, in 
Edward's reign, of that very proceeding which 
was now retaliated upon himſelf :. he ſat on Joan 
Bacher, - ene her as an obſtinate heretic, 


0 9 at de: execution of —— Hen. Colꝰs works, 


+ Fex, AQtSand Monum. edit. 1583, p. 1816. Strype, vita 
Cranmeri. Burnet, Hiſt. of the Reformat. part 2, page 331. 
Thuanus, lib. 17, p. 511. F. edit. Aurelianæ, 1620, 4 
an 
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and delivered her up to the ſecular power, to be 8 20 7. 
puniſhed according to her deſerts. He behaved in X. 


the ſame manner to George van Par, a German ſur- 
geon, and they were both burns at the ſtake in 


Smithfield v. The Archbiſhop's behaviour an this 2* May, 
occalion was attended with an aggravation which 5. 
creates horror: for, whereas the young King ſhew- 24") April, 
ed a reluctance to ſign the warrant for the execy- 155)» 


tion of theſe wretches, one of whom was more a 
Bedlamite than a Heretic, he ſolved his ſcruples, 
and prevailed on him to put his hand to it F. It 
is alſo to be obſerved, that theſe proceedings were 
carried on three years after the ſtatutes againſt 
heretics were repealed; and the ſentence is pro- 


nounced with all the pomp in which ſeverity and 


oſtentation can dreſs it up. 

I have only given an account of the particulars 
of Cranmer's puniſhment, and of the crimes which 
occaſioned it: but the cauſe, which is termed the 
Reformation, of which he is. conſidered as the 
principal author, may, perhaps, make a till fur- 
ther account of him not unacceptable to the Rea- 
der's curioſity ; and I could not interrupt the nar- 
rative of the laſt ſcene of his life, to exemplify in 
particular inſtances, what is related of him by Pro- 
teſtant hiſtorians, and will greatly elucidate what 
has been already ſaid 4. 

He was born of a reputable family in Notting- 
bamſbire; and being admitted into Jeu college, 


Stoau's Chron, page 604, 606. Reg. Cren. fol. 75, h. 
Ibid. fol. 78, a, and 79, a. Theſe proceedings may likewiſe 
be ſeen, at full length, #7/&ins's Conc. Mag. Brit. vol. 4, page 
43, et fig. © 

+ Dr. Burnet excuſes theſe actions in Cranmer, by ſayin 
they did not proceed from cruelty of temper, ut ⁊uere truſy i 


Met of thoſe principles by which he go-verned himſelf. Hitt. Ref. 


part 2, Page 111, 12. 
t Fox, Godwin, de Praſ. Angl. Strype, Vita Cran. Bur- 
net, Hiſt. Reformat. 
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""M * in Cambridge, was deprived of his fellowſhip for 


x 


— 


March, 
1533 


marrying; but, on his wife's death, he betook 


himſelf again to an academical life, and entered 
into holy orders, and was obſerved by Dr. Fox as 
a fit perſon to promote the divorce. He was af- 
terwards chaplain to the Earl of Wiltſhire, father 
to Anne Bullen; and being recommended to the 


King as one zealous for his ſervice, was employed 
by him in foreign courts and univerſities. In 


Germany he became acquainted with Qfander, one 
of the moſt profane and diſſolute wretches of the 


age, as both Calvin and Melancibon, though en- 


paged i in the ſame party, repreſent him : and not- 
withſtanding the moſt ſolemn engagements to ce- 
libacy, which he had taken at his ordination, he 
married this reformer's neice. Here, likewiſe, he 
became acquainted with Luther's genets, ** adopt- 
ed his ſentiments, and was the moſt eſteemed of 


thoſe who embraced them *.” On Archbiſhop 


Warham's death, which happened whilſt Cranmer 
was abroad, the King named him to the See of 
Canterbury; and, on his return to England, whi- 
ther his wife, though in ſecret, accompanied him, 
he was conſecrated according to the Roman 
ritual. The oath of obedience to the See of 


Rome is a rite obſerved on that occaſion, and 


Cranmer retired into a private place, and entered 
a proteſt againſt the oath he was going to take, 
and then took it. In whatſoever light common 
ſenſe and common honeſty muſt conſider this be- 
haviour, two hiſtorians of note have repreſented 
it as an inſtance of fair dealing and ſincerity ; and 
a third, who gives up the merit of the manage- 


ment, can only diſcover in it ſomething of bumau 


6 Barnet, Hiſt. Reformat, part I, P · 135. 


nfirmity, 


— Lf. 
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infirmity +.” There was no abject compliance, as S= er. 


ſhall be exemplified-a little lower, to which he did 
not let himſelf down, to flatter the paſſions of 
Henry VIII. and ſecure his own credit. After 
his return from Germany, he continued during the 
remaining part of that Prince's reign, which was 
thirteen years, in a conſtant diſſimulation of his 
religion, and a daily profeſſion and practice of what 
he diſbelieved ; as the denial of the Pope's ſupre- 
macy was yet the only article which divided Eng- 
land from the See of Rome: and Henry exacted a 
rigorous compliance with all the other terms of 
communion, which Cranmer, though a Lutheran, 
obſerved. In conſequence of this abandoned turn 
of mind, he ſubſcribed to the ſix famous articles, 
which contain ſo many points in which the refor- 
mers diſagree with the ancient doctrine, though he 
diſbelieved them all. Burt becauſe the celibacy of 
the prieſthood is inforced by one of them, under 
the penalty of death by fire, he ſent his wife back 
into Germany, where ſhe remained to the end of 
that reign. | gh 
At Edward's acceſſion he threw off the maſk, 
and declared in favour of the Zuinglian and Calvi- 
niſtical principles, as they removed him ata (till 
greater diſtance from the Catholic belief, and 
were countenanced by the Protector. This he 


did of his own authority, before the Parliament 


had aboliſhed the ancient worſhip, and an unin- 
formed embryo had been ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 
And here again he acted in direct oppoſition to the 
Lutheran tenets, which before he had imbibed and 
followed, In a great number of writings he left 


behind him, there is ſcarce one article of the Ca- 


tholic church which he does not oppugn: he was 


+ Echard, Hiſt. of England, vol. 1, page 281. Burnet, 
Hiſt. Reformat. part 1, page 129. Collier, Church Hiſt. vol. 


2, b. 1. page 74. 
. ſo 
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THEM ſo bent on extirpating every thing which could 


| give che people a veneration for her authority, that 


he wrote a treatiſe againſt all traditions : and 
though Zdward's reign had gone the lengths we 
have ſeen, in what was called Reformation, he ne- 
ver ceaſed to urge that young Prince to further 
changes, and to weary the public with ſchemes on 
that ſubject. In the ſame view he invited over 
foreign ſectaries, and however antichtiſtian their 
tenets were, obtained for them churches, and re- 
commended them to the favour of the crown, to 
23 and other emoluments, every path 

ing right to him which led the nation, of which 


he was Primate, aſtray +. 


Though Dr. Burnet grants theſe facts, and the 
others which follow, he accounts for Cramer's 
conduct, with ſaying, that in all this he did no 
more than his conſcience allowed him.“ I ſhall 
therefore aſk the Reader's leave to preſent him 
with the ſketch of a conſcience, which in a very 


® Againſt unwritten verities.— An examination of moſt points 
of religion: Concerning a further reformation. — Some conſi- 
derations offered to Ede,’ VI. to induce him to proceed to 
a further reformation. 

+ Martin Bucer, who was firſt a Lutheran, then a Zuin- 
glian, was made divinity profeſſor at Cambridge. 

Paul Fagius, Hebrew profeſſor at the ſame univerſity. 

P. Virmili, or Martyr, who was a profeſſed Zuinglian, made 
divinity profeſſor at Oxferd. 

J. d Laſco, miniſter of the firſt Duich church in London, be- 
fides the errors of Zuingle, and other frenzies, found out twelve 
different meanings of the words of the inſtitution of the Eu- 
chariſt, and rej baptiſm, which, he ſaid, was become an 


| idolatry. 


B. Ochin, who was employed with Martyr to compile the 
Liturgy, wrote a treatiſe in defence of polygamy, became a 
Socinian, and died the outcaſt of mankind, and an Atheiſt. 

Nigellinus, Tremellius, Falerand, P. Alexander, and ſeveral 
others, who were Zuinglians and Calviniſts, and came to Exg - 
land in Edward's reign. | 
different 
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different ſenſe from that of the ApoRtle, became all S ® < r. 

to all, and accommodated itſelf, without diſtinc- X , 

tion, to every thing, | 8 
This faculty, therefore, which was given to diſ- 

cern good from evil, and induce us to act by this 

eſtimate, was ſo ductile in Cranmer, as to allow 

him to enſlave the church, of whoſe rights his ſta- 

tion obliged him to be the guardian to the ſecular 

power; and to ſubmit that authority, which her 

miniſters derive from Jzgvs CHRIST, to earthly 

potentates. He acknowledged Henry VIII. to be 

the ſole fource of all ſpiritual juriſdiction, and that 

it was by his fufferance that he, the primate, could 

judge and determine a meer ſpiritual cauſe ; and, 

at his moſt humble requeſt, the king grants him 

this power in the commiſſion to proceed on the 

divorce *. On Edward's acceſſion, he took out 

freſh patents for his Archbiſhopric, and acknow- 

ledged he held it revocable at the King's pleaſure; 

and a ſpecial licence was iſſued out from an infant 

to impower him, and the other Biſhops, to confer 

orders, and exerciſe the other epiſcopal functions . 


4 He ſuffered Cromwel, though a layman, and utrer- 
ly void of all eccleſiaſtical knowledge, to preſide - 
* at all the convocations of the clergy. The ſame Casbarias 
latitude of principle permitted him to diſſolve twoef rr. 
of the King's marriages, on pretexts notoriouſly of Cee. 


falſe, and which had no other foundation than a 
change in Henrys affections; and to ſign the death 
of the Admiral, brother to the Duke of Somerſet, 
without bringing him to trial. It permitted him, 
though a prieſt, and conſequently obliged to celi- 
bacy by the moſt ſolemn ties, to take a wife; and, 


* The ocommiſſon is put down at length by Collier, Eocleſ. 
Hiſt, vol. 2, among the collections, p. 15; and is taken from 
8 original preſerved in the library of Robert Harley, Earl of 

ford. FR 

t Sanders, Heylin, P · 82. 
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in that condition, to accept of one of the firſt. Sees 

of the Chriſtian world; and though a Lutheran, 

to take, at his conſecration, the oath of obedience 

to the Pope; to ſubſcribe to the ſix articles, which 

are ſo many condemnations of Luther's teners, 

and by which the maſs, the capital object of the 
Reformation's averſion, is approved. To offer 
up, during Henry's reign, this ſacrifice, even for 
the repoſe of the dead; which, in his principles, 

he muſt have looked on as an abomination before 
God; and to ordain prieſts, on whom he confer- 
ed the ſame power. To exact, even from dea- 
cons, at their ordination, a ſolemn engagement to 
a ſingle life, to which, though an Archbiſhop, he 
did not think himſelf obliged. To pray to ſaints, 
who are departed in God's favour, and reign with 
his bleſſed Son; and to pay a reſpect to their re- 
preſentations : though all theſe practices were ab- 
jured by the late doctrines, with which he had 
taken up. As yet I have only pointed out a part 
of the character of that conſcience, which, leopard 
like, was ſported all over. To conclude, this duc- 


nile conſcience allowed him, in hopes of ſaving his 


life, to abjure all the teners he had hitherto pro- 
feſſed; and, when that proſpect failed, and he was 
brought to execution, to revoke that very abjura- 
tion, und to declare it was all a lie. 

This perſon who, Proteus like, put on all appear- 
ances, and was then only taken when he returned 
to his own form, „had, if we credit Biſhop Burnet, 
as few faults, and as many eminent virtues, as 
any prelate for many ages“; and.“ was put on 
a level, by thoſe who compared modern and an- 
cient times, with the greateſt of the primitive fa- 
thers, not only a Chryſe oftome, an Ambroſe, and an 


_ ® Preface to the firſt part of the Hift, of the Reformat. laſt 
* ph but one. | 
Auſtin, 
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Anſtin, but with thoſe of the firſt claſs, who im- S Er. 


mediately followed the apoſtles, an Inatius, a 
Polycarp, and a Cyprian +.” If there really were 


any ſuch perſons who made this compariſon, the 


Biſhop has ſpared their memory, by ſuppreſſing 
their names: but it was the highelt inſult on the 


ſenſe and morals of his readers, to ſuppoſe them 


ſuſceptible of ſo groſs an impoſition ; unleſs he 


imagined that what is called Popery has the ſame 


wer over the minds of men, as Crrce's wand 
ad on the companions of Ulyſſes, to deprive them 
of their reaſon. As for. the Biſhop himſelf, he 


+ Hiſt. Reformat. part 2, page ah 

Our other writers, who agree in the facts I have related, 
have yet beſtowed every commendation on a perſon whom they 
have ſingled out as the main pillar of the reformation, of whi 
Mr. Guthrie ſtyles Cranmer the father. 

Mr. Hume ſays, he was undoubtedly a man of merit—adorn- 
ed with candor and fincerity, and all thoſe virtues which were 
fitted to make him uſeful and amiable in ſociety—that his 
moral qualities procured him univerſal reſpe&; and the cou- 
rage of his martyrdom made him the hero of the proteſtant 


rty. 

The Biogr. Brit. ſays, “He muſt be allowed to be the glo- 
ry of England, and one of the chief founders of the reforma- 
tion.“ 

I might quote a volume of the like eulogies heaped on kim 
by Fox, Strype, &c. 

The ſounder few, however, have had too juſt a regard to 
that decency which every one owes himſelf, to fall into ſuch 
extravagancies. The celebrated Mr. Prinze, keeper of the re- 
cords in the Tower, under Charles II. accuſes him of perjury ; 
of cruelty in burning the profeſſors of the goſpel z of being the 
chief author of all the calamities of Henn the Eighth's reign, 
and of ſubverting the church, and repreſenis him as an bypo- 
crite, an apoſtate, and rebel “. 

Dr. Fuller, who has en Crammer's defence, is at 2 
loſs how to reply to any of the nine articles which Mr. Prime 
lays to his charge, moſt of which he gives up, and ſays, in a 
homely phraſe, he will leave him, where he 1s guilty, to wok 
or ſwim by himſelf. Church Hift. b. 5, page 186. 


* Priune, Antipathy of prelacy and monarchy, |. | 
os muſt 
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8 EO r. eaſt have drank to the dregs of that intoxicating 


— 


cup, with which the lying prophets are drenched, 
to give out ſuch abſurdities, and expect they ſnould 
be credited. | 

The ſeverity I have related was not exerciſed 
cn Craxmer alone. Two hundred and teventy per- 
ſons, during this reign, underwent the like pu- 
niſhment, at different times, and in different parts 
of the kingdom ; of whem an hundred and fifty 
were put to death, or died in priſon, after Cran- 
mers execution. A great number of theſe un- 
happy perſons ſuffered. in the dioceſe of London, 


of which Bonner was biſhop, who is repreſented as 


the chief incendiary of that flame; and London 
being the capital, was likewiſe the theatre where 
the delinquents were chiefly to make their appear- 
ance. Great moderation was uſed in other parts 
of the Kingdom : not one was put to death in the 
dioceſe of Canterbury, after CarpiNar Pol E was 
promoted to that See : one only in that of York, 
of which Dr. Heath was Archbiſhop, and very few 
in the four Welch dioceſes: one in each of thoſe 
of Weils, Exeter, Peterborcugh, and Lincoln, tho? 
this be the moſt extenſive in England : two in that 


* 7ohn Fox is the original author, from whom this account 
is taken, which has been very accurately examined by the 
learned father Parſons, who lived very near thoſe times, and 
has ſhewu that great abatements are to be made in what the 
cum piſer of the acts and monuments ſays. as to the number, 
behaviour, and cauſe of the fufferer:—that he has advanced 
Many and manifeſt falſhoods, and made himſelf ſuſpected of 
ſtill more : which cauſed an ingenuous and eminent divine of 
the church of Englund to paſs this cenſure on him, that where 
he produces records, he may be credited; but as to other re- 
tations he was of very flender authority.“ 

Paſt Thame Crammeri mortem uſque ad Marie obitum, ob re- 
'igionem <,vi ſupplicio affecti ſunt, aut damnati in carcere peri- 
erunt, per vatias regni civitates, oppida, caſtella numerati ſunt 
2 curioſis uſque ad o XVI. Thuanus hiſt. lib. xvii. p. 5 12, 
C. edit. Aurefian, unni 1620. | : 


of 
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of Ey, and three in each of thoſe of Briſtol and & » e r. 
Saliſbury ; and none in thoſe of Oxford, Glouceſter, , . 
Morceſter, and Hereford . 9 

The ſtatutes, on which thoſe who ſuffered were 
tried and condemned, were thoſe of Richard II. 
and Henry IV. and V. and they ſet forth, that the 
occaſion on which they were made, was the 
errors which ſprang up againſt the ancient faith 
of the church, to which both Houſes of Parliament 
obſerve the diſtinguiſhed attachment of the Eng- 
liſb above all other nations. The liberty which 
itinerant preachers gave themſelves of travelling 
from place to place and broaching falſe doctrine. 
That they, likewiſe, raiſed commotions againſt 
the King, the ſafety of the realm, and all order 
in ſociety, inſomuch, that their tenets were not on- 
ly heretical, but ſeditious. The ſtatutes, there- 
fore, or the ſheriffs, and other civil magiſtrates, 
to ſeize on all ſuch offenders, and bring them be- 
fore their ordinary ; and on being found guilty, 
they are to be put to death, or puniſhed according 
to the nature and degree of the offence.” 

Theſe ſtatutes had been repealed in the late 
reign, and the reaſons for reviving them in this 
ſeem, in great meaſure, to have been the ſame 
which cauſed them to be firſt enacted, the pre- 
ſervation and peace of the ſtate againſt their at- 
tempts, who, under the pretence of conſcience, 
would have ſubverted it. The candour of pro- 
teſtant writers, in relating theſe provocations, 
makes it needleſs to ſearch tor any- proof of them 
elſewhere than in their works. I have already 
ſpoken of the treaſonable practices againſt the 
Queen's title, by the innovators, which were pre- 
ceded by ſeveral hardſhips which ſhe had endured 
all her brother's reign, from the ſame principles: 


t Heylin, Hiſt, Reformat. page 226. 
| theſe 
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SE CT. theſe were ſucceeded by Wiat's rebellion, who was 


a profeſſed Calviniſt. Notwithſtanding this, two 
years cf her reign had paſſed without any thing 
which had the air of perſecution on account of re- 
ligion. A proclamation indeed had been pub- 
liſhed, commanding all foreigners, who had fled 
their country for hereſy, murder, treaſon, and 
other crimes, to leave the realm, where they had 

abetted the late rebellion, and were a public nu- 
ſance: but this proceeding cannot come under the 
name of perſecution. 

The provocations I am ſpeaking of, and which 
followed very faſt one on the other, were treaſon- 
able practices againſt the government, and indig- 
nities offered to the religion the Sovereign pro- 
feſſed, and to the Queen's perſon, on no other 
account but becauſe ſhe profeſſed it. An aſſaſſin 
attempted to take away her life, and, when he 
came to execution, juſtified the fact“. Another 
perſonated King Edward, that he might diſ- 
pute her title F. Her preacher was ſhot at 
in the pulpit at St. Paul's, and her chaplains 
mobbed and pelted in the ſtreets. When public 
prayers were ordered on a ſuppoſition of her preg- 
nancy, a reformed clergyman made uſe of this 
form, „that it would pleaſe God either to turn 
her heart from idolatry, or to ſhorten her days;“ 
and when ſeveral who met at this aſſembly were 
taken up, Biſhop Hooper comforted them by let- 
ter, as ſuffering ſaints J. A dog's head was ſhav- 
ed, in contempt of the clerical tonſure; and, by 
an impiety which J have a difficulty to repeat, a 
wafer was put into a dead cat's paws, in deriſion 


of the holy ſacrament, and hung up at Cbeaꝑſide. 


P Collier's Church Hiſt, vol. 2. b. 5. page 380. 
1 Fox, Coll. vol. 2. b. 5. page 374. 
}| Stow's Chron, page 624. 
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Pretended revelations, -and the forgery of the ſpi- 8 Ly Ln 


rit in the wall, were employed to diſturb the go- 
vernment, and diſcredit the maſs and confeſſion. 
Theſe, and the like impieties, were followed by 
overt acts of rebellion, of which an attempt to 
rob the treaſury, the inſurrection in the north, and 


the ſeizure of Scarborough caſtle to favour a French 


invaſion, are inſtances “. 


Many Engliſh proteſtants, as they are now | 


termed, though they were chiefly Zuinglians and 
Calviniſts, at this time left their native country, 
and retired into different parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, Here they as little agreed among 
themſelves in doctrine and diſcipline, as they for- 
merly had with that church, whoſe communion 
they forſook; and ſet up the puritan faction, 
againſt rites and ceremonies; the preſbyterian, 
againſt epiſcopacy; and the independent, againſt 
paſtors in general. Thoſe who retired to Geneva, 
publiſhed a new tranſlation of the bible into the 
Enpliſh tongue, in which, to ſay nothing of the 


errors in point of religion, there were ſeveral 


notes which the civil magiſtrate muſt have looked 


on as dangerous and ſeditious. Theſe ftrange 
proceedings gave the Germans the like opinion of 
theſe ſuffering confeſſors, they had already had of 
thoſe whom the reformed Engliſh ſtyled martyrs ; 
to whom, indeed, they gave the ſame appella- 
tion, but with an epithet too groſs to find place 
here TÞ. | 

How the LEOGATE behaved in theſe tranſac- 
tions, we learn from one who was his ſecretary, 
and who publiſhed his life in a country where he 
could be under no influence to repreſent his 


* Heylin, Hiſt. Reſtor. page 234. 
+ Ambaſllades des Noazl/es, tom. 4. pag. 343, &c. tom. 5. 
p- 335. Heylin, page 59, Collier, vol. 25 b. 5. page 401. 
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Lord's behaviour, as to the point in queſtion, 
otherwiſe than it really was; and at a time when 
all ſuch miſrepreſentation would have anſwered 
no purpoſe, but to expoſe the writer: and he in- 
forms us, the CAR DIN Al. uſed his beſt endeavours, 
that the ſectaries, who were ſtill very numerous, 
notwithſtanding many had left their country, 
might be treated with lenity, and no capital pu- 
niſhment be inflicted on them; and though he 
could not hinder the judicial proceedings againſt 
ſuch as were convicted of hereſy, and his ſtation 
obliged him to difcountenance doctrines, which 
were condemned by the laws of the tate, no leſs 
than by the truth of the goſpel : yet he often re- 
minded the biſhops, to whoſe cogniſance theſe 
cauſes were brought in the firſt inftance, that they 
were fathers as well as judges. When there was 
room for clemency towards any wha were con- 
demned to death, he interceded in their behalf. 
He diſcourſed with ſeveral who were engaged in 
error, and accommodated himſelf to their va- 
rious circumſtances, © and made himſelf a fer- 


vant to all, that he might gain the more; to the 


weak he became. as weak, that he might gain the 
weak : he made himſelf all things to all men, thar 
he might ſave all.” 1 Cor, chap. xi. By this Chriſ- 
tian condeſcenſion he reclaimed, among others, 
Sir John Cheek, whoſe reputation and fkill in the 
Latin and Greek languages, had recommended 
him to be preceptor to Edward VI. 

This behaviour has ſo prepoſſeſſed a writer of 
our own country, though utterly averſe to the 
Carpinar's religious tenets, in favour of his hu- 
mane and benevolent diſpoſition, as to give us a 
debate, in which Biſhop Gardiner is introduced as 
ſpeaking in ſupport of perfecution, and the Le- 


Vita Pol, fol. 33. 


GATE 
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GATE againſt it + But the author's ingenuity, $ 8 

which is very great, has ſupplied the whole argu- N 

ment, of which 1 have found no trace in hiſtory. | 
Another celebrated perſonage, whoſe name is 

very high in the catalogue of our preſent fa- 

vourite hiſtorians, and his authority very great, 

and who lived near the times I am ſpeaking of, 

being born only three years before the Carpy- 

vaL's death, deſcribes him much in the ſame 

light in which the writer of his life repreſents him z 

and, in the intereſting paſſage I am about to 


| quote, he deſcribes himſelf *. s. | 

; J am obliged, ſays he, in a letter to his inti- 
, mate friend, the Cardinal Biſhop of Aug ſbourg, to 
, publiſh, in my own defence, the work on the 
7 church's unity, which the moſt earneſt ſolicita» 
q tions of my friends have not yet prevailed on me 
5 to do. This is owing to my being attacked with 
L great virulence by one I never ſaw, and have no 
\ other knowledge of, than from the ſlanders he 
% has thought fit to publiſh concerning me 4. To 
N make me odious, he repreſents me of a cruel and 
n unrelenting nature, and attributes whatever I have 
A done to reconcile the Emperor and the King of 
it France, to a view of uniting their joint forces 
. againſt the Lutherans. I need only appeal to 
5, you, my Lord, and to all who are acquainted with 
= me, how little I deſerve, either from principle or 
d temper, this imputation. At the ſame time, I 

Hume, Hiſt. of the 7 vol. 1. . 

of : Quanquam invitus — 8 cui re · 
ne ligionis negotium commiſſum erat, ut in eos, quorum ſalutem 
u- tanto ſtudio quæreret, duriùs animadvertere cogeretur; quippe 
A qui cogitabat, quod etiam ſæpius dicere auditus eſt, ſe ac ca- 
mY teros 22 folum judices adverſus prave de religione 
. On ed patres eſſe conttitutos. Thuanus, Hiſt. lib. 17. 


t This was Verget,'of whom mention hes been made, vol. I. 
page 149. in the note. ü 
do 
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SECT. do not deny, but, the caſe ſuppoſed of any one's 


opinions being extremely pernicious, and he no 
leſs induſtrious to corrupt others than depraved 
himſelf, I might ſay, ſuch a one ſhould be capitally 
puniſned, and, as a rotten member, cut off from 
the body. But it was my conſtant declaration, 
that this remedy was not to be applied, till every 
gentler method had been made uſe of; and I was 
ſo far from thinking that ' cures ſhould begin by 
amputation, or any other ſeverity, that, on all 
occaſions, both in public and private, when I was 
to give my opinion, it always was in the manner 
I have mentioned. This fact is ſo notorious, 


that, on account of my lenity in puniſhing erro- 


neous doctrines, I have hardly eſcaped a ſuſpi- 
cion of favouring their cauſe whoſe perſons [I 
ſcreened. When I prefided at' the council of 
Trent, where ſentence was to be pronounced on 
all who had renounced the doctrine of the church, 
and the obedience due to her, there was no point 
I more frequently inculcated, than that, although 
we were the judges of ſuch cauſes and perſons, we 
were likewiſe fathers; by which name alone thoſe 
are called who aſſiſt at councils, whilſt that of 
judge is ſuppreſſed : and this was to remind us 
to behave in ſuch a manner, as in all our decrees, 
there might be ſtill ſome mark of paternal affec- 
tion : that thoſe who left our communion, though 


they were avowed enemies, yet ought not to be 


conſidered by us in that light; that they were 
{till our children, and as ſuch to be treated with 
the tenderneſs which the name claimed. Nor was 
this my opinion alone, but that of my collegues, 
and the judgment of the whole council, who rea- 
dily came into the ſame ſentiments “.“ 


KR. Poli Epiſt. pars 4**, pag. 156. 
on | The 


The 
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The only exception which has been made, with $ er. 


any foundation, to this general character of Car- 
DINAL Pork, is a commiſſion iſſued out on oc- 
caſion of ſeveral pernicious doctrines that were 


taught and propagated in the dioceſe of Canterbu- 


ry; and, leſt the ſuppreſſion of it may ſeem to 
proceed from any apprehenſion of prejudicing his 
memory, . ſincerity obliges me to take notice 
of it. 

The perſons to whom it is directed, are required 
to inform themſelves of the fact, and have it cer- 
tified by oath, in the manner the law directs in 


ſuch caſes; which is favourable to the criminal. 


They were to ule their beſt endeavours to reclaim 
ſuch perſons; but if they remain obſtinate, they 
are to be excommunicated; and, if the atrociouſ- 
neſs of the crime requires it, delivered up to the 
civil magiſtrate “. In conſequence of which com- 
miſſion, he informs their majeſties of ſome who 
had been convicted, and leaves them to be pu- 
nifhed as they deſerve F. 

It is difficult to determine who were the moſt 
active in carrying on proſecutions of this kind, 
and exerting the literal ſeverity of laws, which 
ſeem chiefly deſigned to deter mankind from theſe 
criminal deviations from truth, by the ſeverity of 


the puniſhment denounced: againſt them. The 


greater number of the Biſhops were men of great 
moderation, and averſe to ſuch meaſures, as ap- 
pears. by what has been ſaid in this work of ſome 
of them, and from the teſtimony given by 


proteſtant hiſtorians of the reſt, except Bonner, 


and a very few more. Some leading perſons 
about the court ſeem to have countenanced theſe 


di facti atrocitas ita expoſceret. Ex R. Pole, fol, 29. bz 
and Viltins, Conc. Mag. Brit. vol. 4. p. 173. 


+ Condigna animadverſione plectendos relinquimus. Ex 


Reg. Pole, fol. 30. b; ard Wikins, as above, p. 174. 


meaſures, 
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Sx cr, meaſures, as neceſſary to ſecure the government; 
X. and to have armed the laws with all their terror 
"V* againſt thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their infulrs on religion and the miniſtry. Phi- 
kp's behaviour afterwards in the Low Countries, 
where the Duke of Alva, by his orders, put ſuch 
numbers to death, makes it not improbable that 
he favoured proceedings, which, for political 
reaſons, he would be thought to diſapprove, As 
for the Queen, whoſe character I ſhall ſpeak to 
elſewhere, no one will wonder that her fondnefs 
for a huſband twelve years younger than herſelf, 
and her attachment not only to his perſon, but 
his family, from which ſte deſcended by her mo- 
ther, ſhould cauſe her to aſſent to what he was 
inclined to. Something, likewiſe, mult be given 
to the temper of the times; which, however, nei- 
ther began with this Princeſs, nor ended with her: 
and yer the bloody reign of Queen Mary alone is 
ſtill the diſmal ditty of every nurſery, and we may 
ſay of it what the poet does of the threadbare bal- 
lads of his days; 


Cui non dictus Hylas puer, et Latonia Delos? 


But far from retaliating this objection on her ſuc- 
ceffor, who made actions of mere religious im 
treaſon and felony, and puniſhed thoſe who per- 
formed them accordingly, I would chooſe to treat 
this ſubject in ſuch a manner as to cover heats, not 
ſpread and perpetuate them. n 1 
Having related the hiſtorical facts which con- 
cern theſe penalties, I muſt aſk the Reader's leave 
to add a few reflections which elucidate the ſtate 


of the queſtion, and belong to this part of Carpi- 


NAL PoL's hiſtory, no leſs than the facts them- 
ſelves. I have already ſhewn, that what gave occa- 
ſion to enact penal laws againſt heretics in former 


2 - reigns, 
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reigns, and to renew them in this, was the openSs= c 7, 
rebellion againſt the government, to which this X. 1 
licentiouſneſs of opinions gave birth, as well as to I 
the manifeſt ſubverſion of the catholic doctrine. 
T his cauſed the legiſlature to conſider hereſy not 
only as a grievous fin againſt almighty God, but 
as a hainous crime againſt the ſtate : and as the 
cogniſance of it belonged to the church, Biſhops 
were required to examine thoſe who were accuſed 
of it; and, if they were found guilty, to deliver 
them over to the ſecular power. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that theſe ſtatutes are laws of the Eng- 
liſh realm, not canons of the catholic church, and 
no more make part either of her faith or diſci- 
pline, than the hardſhips debtors undergo in our 
common goals, or the ſame puniſhmear being aſ- 
ſigned to murder, and to the larceny of five ſhil- 
lings, can be. imputed to the church of England. 
Nor can it be replied, that theſe ſeverities have ſtill 
place in ſeveral countries where the Catholic reli- 
gion prevails z as it is no argument againſt the ge- 
neral humanity and equity of Eugliſb proteſtants, 
that the uſages J have mentioned are the ſtatute 
law, where the reformed is the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The Catholic Church is ſo far from adjudging he- 
retics to corporal puniſhment, much lels to death, 
that all her criminal proceedings againſt ſuch as 
are accuſed of hereſy, ceaſe when the cauſe is clear- 
ed up, and her puniſhments extend no further 
than the ſpiritual ſtate ef the offender. I ſhall 
exemplify this in as ſolemn an inſtance of the 
church's juriſdiction as the caſe admits ; and ex- 
erted by a pope as jealous of his prerogative as 
ever filled the pontifical throne : this was Paul 
IV, who, in his decree of Cranmer's condemna- 
tion, which is directed to Philip and Mary, on- 
ly requires them to deal with him, after he is de- 
livered up to the ſecular court, as the law di- 

You. II. | rects, 
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reas*,” without the leaſt inſinuation of any bo- 
dily puniſhment. The fame ſentence, in fimilar 
caſes, is ſo univerſally underſtood not to extend to 
mutilation, or takitig away the life of the delin- 
quent, that the biſhop, 'or whoever delivers him 
to the civil magiſtrate, always concludes the pro- 
ceedings of the ſpiritual court in this manner; 
We beſeech you, with all earneſtneſs, that, for 
the love of almighty God, and on the motive of 


compaſſion, and becauſe we afk it of yon, that 


you will not condemn this miſerable perſon to 


death, or the loſs of his limbs +.” The laws of 


Eng land, at the time I am ſpeaking of, puniſhed 
hereſy with death, but the church is not account- 
able for laws which ſhe did not eſtabliſh, and 
leaves their execution to whom it belongs. The 
fecular judge every where proceeds on the ſame 
ſuppoſition, and in the writ for Cranmer's execu- 
tion, the King and Queen expreſsly take notice, 
«that the criminal being condemned for hereſy, 
and degraded; as the church neither had, nor 

ought to proceed any further in the affair, he was 
delivered over to them, the King and Queen, ac- 
cording to the laws and ci loms of the'realm, provided 
in ſuch cafes, and condemned to be burnt, in de- 


teſtation of his guilt, and for a warning to other 
Chriſtians ol 


uam cosi ſecalati traditus fuerit, id quod juris eſt, 
ft 2 etis. Ex bulla Pauli IV. Wilkins's' Conc, Mag. Brit. 


PLL 
„page 132 
= Ibid. pag. 1 36. 
t Et chm etiam mater Eceleſia non habet 4 ulterids in 
hac parte faciat, aut faceredebeat. . .. . Juxta leges et conſue- 


tudines Regni noſtri Augliæ damnatum et degradatum comburi 


facietis, in hujuſmodi ctiminis deteſiat onem, et aliorum Chriſ- 


tianorum exemplum manifeſtum. Ibid. pag. 140. Ex Rot. 
Pat. 2% et 2* Phil, et Mar. pars 2. 
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The LEOATE had already, on Cranmer's beings x er. 
condemned as a heretic, and his See declared to be X. 


vacated, been appointed adminiſtrator of the arch- 
biſhopric, and the revenues were affigned to him. 
At the ſame time, he had received che rank of 
Cardinal Prieſt of the Church of St. Mary in Coſ 
medin, of which he was before only Cardinal Dea- 
con, and was now both Prieſt and Prelate *. But 
on Craumer s execution, the Queen nominated him 
to the See of Canterbury, as the had before figm- 
fied her intentions; and on his ſhewing the diffi- 
culty he had to accept of the offer, the Princeſs, 
who had the affair much at heart, having repre- 
ſented to him the exigences of the times, and the 
aid which the Church of her realm expected from 
his zeal, he acquieſced in the choice her Majefty 
had made; and ſending Goldwell, Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, to Rome, on affairs of moment, and on 
this among the reſt, he informed the Pope, that 
if ſuch was his good pleaſure, he conſented to be 
confecrated ; but on this condition, that he ſhould 
be no more obliged to go to Rome, or be abſent 
from a poſt which required reſidence. Cardinal 
Moron, in quality of protector of England, as the 
cuſtom is, was to ſpeak to the character of the 
other prelates, whom the Queen had named to 
the vacant biſhoprics, and having performed this 
office for the reſt, the Pope, who had reſerved to 
himſelf the commendation of the Archbiſhop, be- 
gan with a compliment to the Queen, and then 
diſcourſed on the CAR DIN AL in ſuch a ftram as 
nothing could be added to the panegyric; and 
concluded with ſaying, he owed this teſtimony to 
his learning, piety, and integrity, with which he 
had been long acquainted g. | 


„E. Poli Epiſt. pars 5'*, pag. 142. Pegid Pell. 
t Vita Poli, pag. 31. . 
n The 
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The CaRDINAL, on the receiving the decree 
of his election to the See of Canterbury, wrote to 
the Pope in the following terms. I have re- 
ceived, ſays he, from your Holineſs, the decree by 
which I am nominated to the See of Canterbury, 
and, at the firſt ſignification of it, I may truly ſay, 
that the greatneſs of the charge gave me a juſt 
diſtruſt of my ſufficiency to acquit myſelf of it, 
and would have deterred me from making ſuch 
an undertaking my own choice. I reflected, af- 
terwards, on the Princes at whoſe recommendation 
I was named to this poſt of honour; on the Vicar 


of Jesus CHr1sT, who had given an illuſtrious 


teſtimony in my favour; and on the aſſeſſors, by 


whoſe approbation I had been chofen, and on thoſe 


whoſe welfare I was to ſuperintend ; and, laſtly, 
that I was to perform this duty in my own coun- 
try, which is, as it ought to be, moſt dear to me. 
On. theſe conſiderations I did not dare to decline 
the burden, though but by a ſingle word 4.“ 
The LEOATE was ordained prieſt, and received 
the pall, and the other ornaments of primacy 
in the Church of the bleſſed Virgin Mary of 
Arches, which is a pariſh belonging to the dio- 
ceſe of Canterbury; and having performed the 
divine ſervice with great ſolemnity, he preach- 
ed to an incredible concourſe of nobility and 
gentry; which manner of inſtruction he continued 
in different places of his dioceſe, and particularly 
in his cathedral ever after. The feeling of his 
conſcience, as has been ſeen, was too delicate, and 
his knowledge of duty too correct, not to be in- 
formed, that reſidence is the obligation of all Bi- 
ſhops; and he intreated the Queen to conſent to 
his complying with itz or, at leaſt, to his ſpending 
the greater part of the year in the diſcharge of it. 
To which ſhe prudently oppoſed the charity he 


I Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 5a, pag. 17. 


owed 
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was Primate, and which ought to have greater 
weight with him than a conſideration for any par- 


ticular part: that this care could no where be ex- 


erted to ſo much advantage, as when he was near 
her perſon, and aſſiſted at the Councils, in which 
the welfare of the whole realm was intereſted. The 
divines and other qualified perſons, who were 


conſulted, were of the ſame e and it was 


the general voice, that the Primate could not, 


without being wanting to what he owed the pub- 


lic, refuſe what the Queen, in theſe.circumſtan- 
ces, required of him. 


Nor did his care extend only to the great ſources 
of good, which I have already mentioned in ſpeak - 


ing of the national council ; but likewiſe ſet on 
foot thoſe eſtabliſhments by which the divine foun- 
der of Chriſtianity has recommended the perfec- 
tion of his law, and which have been no leſs fol- 
lowed than taught by his diſciples. By his and 


the VS piety and care ſome religious houſes 


were founded in London. The Chapter of Weſt- 
minſter being, diſſolved, the Convent was reſtored 
to the monks, and Dr. John Feckenham appointed 
abbot. The Priory of the Hoſpital Knights of 
St. John, near Smithfield, was reftored the follow- 
ing year, and Sir Thomas Treſham placed over 
them; and eight more abbeys were founded and 
endowed out of the lands of diſſolved monaſte- 
ries, which were {till inveſted in the crown “. 
The Chancellorſhip of the univerſity of Oxford 
being vacated by the reſignation of Sir Johu Ma- 
Jon, Knight, Fellow of Al. Souls, and Privy Coun- 


ſellor to Edward VI. the LecaTE was choſen to 


that high poſt of honour, as he had been, at Gar- 
diner's death, to that of Cambridge T. The decree, 


Ambaſſades de Noailles, f Catalog. Cancel. Cantab. 
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der. by which the latter was conferred on him, was 


ſent to Greenwich, where he then was, by ſome 
” learned members of the univerſity : and the mo- 
tives they aſſign for making choice of him are, 
& that he had formerly been a credit to the uni- 
verſity, and was now an honour to the whole 
kingdom, and an ornament to the Exghſþ church; 
they take notice, in particular, of his indefatigable 
vigilance and paternal ſolicitude in repreſſing vice 
and error, which were grown to an enormous ſize 
and recalling ancient diſcipline, innocence of man- 
ners, and ufc ful learning; and, laſtly, they men- 
tion the ſingular good- will he bore the univerſity, 
and the daily proofs he gave of it T.“ 

The Carvixar returned his thanks to that il- 
Juftrious body by a very elegant letter, in which, 
beſides the expreſſions uſual in ſuch an intercourſe 
of civility, he takes occaſion to mention the great 
men who had graced the place to which they had 
elected him: and as the univerſity, in its decree, 
had taken particular- notice of Fiſher, Biſhop of 
Racheſter, and Gardiner of Wincheſter, as perſons, 
who, while they were at the head of the univer- 
ſity, had greatly encouraged both virtue and let- 
ters, he obſerves, they had with peculiar diſcern- 
ment ſelected thoſe two; on whom he paſſes this 
peculiar judgment, & that two perſons could not 
be named in the whole kingdom, in whom the 
ſupreme Being had given a clearer evidence of his 
mercy towards this country ; and that one of them 
perceiving the ruin which threatened religion, op- 
poſed himfelf to it by a memorable example of 
fortitude ; and, being oppreſſed himſelf, was more 
uf-ful to the public by ſuch a death, than any of 
thoſe who ſurvived him : the other, having been 


' + Elect. Car. Port, in Cancell. Oxon. Wilkins, Conc, 
Keg. Brit, t. 4. p. 144. | 
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a part of the common fall, was permitted to live, $2 c v. 


and, when, the time of raiſing the ruins was come, 
had, more than any one elſe, contributed to ſo 
Jaudable an undertaking. He had ſignified to 
their deputies, he ſays, that although he was diſ- 
poſed. to do every good office to the univerſity, 
and to exert his authority in favour of its mem- 
bers, yet he had rather they would confer the 
Chancellorſhip on ſome other perſon, who had the 
confidence of their Majeſties, and was endowed 
with the qualifications, for which they juſtly ce- 
lebrated thoſe who had formerly held that dig- 
nity, But as they earneſtly inſiſted on his not 


refuſing this mark of their eſteem and good-will, '* 


he had accepted of it rather as their choice than 32 * 


his inelination “.“ | 
L have cited this more willingly, as it is a proof 
of the Leda being ſuperior to all that reſent- 
ment which the moſt generous minds often feel 
at the envy and jealouſy with which others thwart 
their undertakings. Though he had a long time 
experienced much of all this from Gardiner, yet, 
becauſe he judged him uſeful to the ſtate, parti- 
cularly at that juncture, he ſeconded his views, 
whilſt he lived, on all occaſions, in which he 
thought them juſtifiable 3 and, after his death, 
never failed to do honour to his memory, and not 
awaken the remembrance of any fact that might 
ſully it. | 

How deſerving CaR DX AL Por x was of a place 
ſo ſuired to his high birth and genius, appears 
from his behaviour in it. Immediately on his 
election, the new Chancellor took care to have the 
ſtatures reviſed ; and where he found any thing 
deficient, he applied a remedy, and added what 


he further judged neceſſary for the better regula- 


© FR. Peli Epiſt. pars 5'*, pag. 88. 
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tion of the univerſity. On this account ſeveral 
candid Proteſtant writers have acknowledged the 
ſeat of learning to have flouriſhed more in his 
time, than either under Fdward or Elizabeth. 
This appears from a paſſage in thoſe ſtatutes, re- 
viſed and publiſhed by Archbiſhop Laud, 'one of 
his ſucceſſors, who ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner: „At Edward's acceſſion, a freſh effort was 
made to revive the ſplendor of the univerſity; and 
as the King favoured the undertaking, and the 
charm of novelty ſtill continued, the work was 
begun. Soon after, when the crown devolved to 
Mary, the ſame work was again taken in hand, un- 
der CARDINAL PoLE's protection. New ſtatutes 
were made, but on as narrow a plan as the former. 
However, in this fluctuating ſtate of laws, the 
univerſity flouriſhed, ſciences were encouraged, 
diſcipline was kept up; and by a deſirable happi- 
neſs of the times, an ingenuous candour ſupplied 
the defect of ſtatutes, and what was wanting in 
the laws was made up by the manners. In ſuc- 
ceeding times there was an equal want of both +.” 

Ignatins Loyola, founder of the order of Je- 
ſuits, died a few months after the time I am 


1 Zabards ſexto ad clavum ſedente, novo ſudatum eſt mo- 
limine, pra ſeribente Rege et lenocinante novitate, primò vi- 
ſum opus admitti. Pauld poſt potiente rerum Maria, ſub 
CarDinartts Port auſpiciis, idem recruduit labor. Novæ 
exinde latæ leges, ſed pari cum prioribus anguſtia : interim 


tamen inter incerta vacillans ſtatuta viguit academia, coleban- 


tur ſtudia, enituit diſciplina, et optanda temporum felicitate 
tabularum defeQtum reſarcivit innatus candor, et quidquid le- 
gibus deerat, moribus ſuppletum eſt. Decurrente temporum 
ſerie, et vitiis et legibus pariter laboratum eſt. 

It has been remarked, that Archbiſhop Laud- was charged, 
on his trial, with this paſſage, as reflecting on Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Reformation ; but he anſwered, the preface was 
not his; and that the words I have cited only related to the 


ſtatutes ard manners of the univerſity of Oxford, in thoſe 


tzmes ; not to the church or religion, 


ſpeaking 
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reign to the ſubject of this work, was it not for 
the intimacy between him and the LEOGATE, which 
appears from their letters to each other. Theſe 
minutes, I am inclined to think, will give a very 
different idea from what an Engliſh reader is ge- 
nerally taught to entertain of this celebrated per- 
ſonagez and the good faith of hiſtory requires 
that popular prejudices ſhould not prevail over 
that impartiality which is due. to all characters, 
and which they cannot but find from ſo diſcerning 
an age and country as has fallen to our ſhare. 
The hardſhips under which that body of men 
now lies, can be no reaſon for not doing juſtice to 
their founder; and the good ſenſe and equity of 
an Enghſh Reader muſt make him deſpiſe a writer, 
who then only was an index to merit, when po- 
pular favour ſhone on it. This ſhade is no diſ- 
credit to the great ſervices they have done to the 
Catholic Church, to which the encouragement 
they have met with, above two hundred years, in 
all countries of that communion, bears witneſs; 
and have no where been more cheriſhed, or of 
greater emolument both to the Chriſtian and li- 
terary ſtate, than in thoſe kingdoms, from whence 
they have been lately baniſhed. This juſtice is 
the more becoming in the preſent ſtate, as ſome 
of our writers have aſſerted the Lecarr's diſap- 
probation of this order, and his oppoſing its eſta- 
bliſhment amongſt us, in-the reign of Queen 
Mary xx. But let the documents ſpeak for them- 
ſelves, and the Reader be at large to make his 
own obſervations. 

Several years before the time I am ſpeaking of, 
and ſhortly after Ignatius began to form his order, 


There is a ſhuffling article on this head in Burnet, Hiſt. 
Ref. part 2, page 327, from whence it has been tranſcribed 
into the Biogr, Brit, under the article PoLe [x]. 

Bobadilla, 
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Bobadilla, one of his firſt aſſociates, had paſted 
ſome time in reading lectures of theology, preach- 
ing and adminiſtering the ſacraments at Viterbo, 
which was the capital of Can NAT PoLz's go- 
vernment, and had moreover greatly benefited 
that province by the example of a blameleſs and 
laudable life. But the Pope ſtanding in need of 
bis labours elſewhere, ordered Ignatius to fignity 
it to the governor, and recall Bobadilla. On this 
the governor let uatius know the unwillingueſs 
with which he ſhould part with ſo deferving a per- 
fon, and offers himſelf with the utmoſt readinefs 
to ſerve him and his fociety *. 

Before the L,z6a7z fat out from Bruſſels on his 
way to England, natius had ſignified to him the 
hopes he had of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, and, 
foon after, he let him know the news had reached 
Rome of the deſired event being come to paſs in fo 
Mort a time, that it was maniteftly the work of 
that Being, who has no occaſion tor the opportu- 
nity of circumſtances and ſcaſons to bring about 
whatever is pleaſing to his divine and perfect will. 
He informs him of the univerfal jo / this intelli- 
gence of a flouriſhing kingdom being brought back 
from error to the paths of truth had cauſed, 
ard of the particular ſatisfaction his ſociety had 
received from it; that as no perſons were more 
attached to his Excellence than themfelves, on 
whom he had conferred the higheſt cbligations, 
ſo it afforded them a ſingular pleaſure that the 
Divine Wiſdom had thought fit to com mit ſo great 
a work to his care. He informs him alſo of the 
proſperous ſtate of the new inſtitution z that in the 
Roman College, where all ſciences, phyſic and 
the law excepted, were taught, there were above 


| ſeventy ſtudents of their own body, and above five 


R. Pali Epiſt. pars 5, pag. 115, 
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hundred who frequented theſe ſchools from the 8 * < Y. 
city. That the ſtudents in the German College . 
anſwered their warmelt wiſhes, among whom was © 
an Engliſþ youth of quick parts and good diſpoſi- 
tions; and if the LEGaTE thought fit to ſend any 
others who had an aptitude for letters, he had 
great hopes they would ſoon be in a condition to 
return to their country every way qualified to be 
of ſervice to her, and a credit to the place from 
whence they came; as great care was taken to 
bring them acquainted with what was laudable in 
that capital, and to n them from the conta- 
gion ot the contrary * 

The Lxcarz in his anſwer thanks him for * 
congratulation on the ſucceſs of the Engliſh af- 
fairs, and tells him he had read with a particular 
complacency the progreſs of his ſociety, which he 
hoped would ſtill increaſe, and that the character 
of the Pope, who was lately choſen, was ſuch as 
could leave no doubt of his ſhewing ſpecial favour 
and protection to ſo deſerving a body of men . 
There is another letter to Ignatius to the ſame pur - 
poſe. As to the propoſal of ſending Engliſh 
youths to the Roman College, I have met with 
nothing which throws any further light on it. The 
urgent and mamfold concerns which divided the 
E+:GaTE'S time and thoughts, might, perhaps, 
only allow him leifure to enter on that univerſal 
plan of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, of which I have 
given a detail; and he might have wanted an op- 
portunity to deſcend to ſeveral particulars, which 
a longer lite, and fewer exigencies of the times he 
lived in, would have afforded. 

Ignatius died ſome months after the date of this 
laſt letter, and Laines, who ſucceeded him in the 
government of the ſociety, having informed the 


KR. Poli Epiſt. pars 3, pag. 117. + Thid. pag. 119. 
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Sz er. LEOATE of it, he aſſures him of the part he took 


in a loſs which was common to all; and obſerves, 
as Laines had done, that he made no doubt, but 
Fr now more nearly united to the ſource of all 
good, he was more in a condition to aſſiſt them, 

than when on earth ; and he adds ſeveral obliging 
expreſſions both to the Superior General and his 


15** Now. body ®. Ignatius had often ſaid, he deſired to ſee 


1556. 


1552. 


three things before he left the world ; his treatiſe 
of Spiritual Exerciſes approved by the holy See; 
his order confirmed by the ſame authority, and 
the inſtitutes of it become public. He died with 
this ſatisfaction; the order of Jeſuits was already 
ſpread almoſt over the whole world, and divided 
into twelve provinces, which contained, at leaſt, 
a hundred colleges, beſides the other houſes deſ- 
tined for the uſe of the profeſſed religious. 

A few years before his death, the moſt cele- 


brated of his diſciples, Francis Xavier, had finiſh- 


&d a life, which has been the obje& of admira- 
tion, not to the Catholic Church only, but to 


_ thoſe who are eſtranged from her tenets. After 


having enlightened the empire of Japan and ſe- 
veral other kingdoms and provinces of the Eaſt 
with the Goſpel, he died in the iſland of Sanciano, 


as he was preparing to transfer that bleſſing to 


China; and the authors I have cited have vied 


with each other in celebrating his zeal, the ſanctity 
of his manners, the uncommon gifts he received 


to execute the office of ambaſſador of Jxsvs 
Cur1sT, his heroic patience and courage; and, 
on a full conviction of his claim to the title, have 
ſtyled him the 22 of che Indies, and a ſecond 
St. Paul f. 


* R. Poli Epiſt. pars 5, pag. 120, 121. | 
+ Baldeus, Hiſtory & the Indies. Hackluyt, Diſcoveries of 


the Engliſs, part 2, vol. 2. Taternier, 
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The LEG AT E' behaviour under the treatment 


he recerved from Paul IV. The manner of 
his death. | 


HN EKM HE calamities of a long war between $ x or. 
F T N France and Spain had now ceaſed,” and XI. 
x all Chriſtendom, which had felt, more 
k. TTA or leſs, the effects of theſe two powers 
being at variance, ſeemed to conceive ſome hopes 
of a laſting peace *®. This pleaſing proſpect had 
not been enjoyed above two years when the atten- 
tion of Europe was called off to ſomething leſs 
agreeable; a difſenſion between Paul IV. and 
Philip of Spain, King of England, which was ei- 
ther the cauſe or the pretext for a rupture between 
France and Spain. This gave CaRDINAL PoLE 
an opportunity of exerting that patience and mo- 
deration, which had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
the other parts of his life; but does not feem to 
have ever appeared to ſo great an advantage, as 
when he was not very far from being removed to 
that ſtate which was to be its reward. 

The ſevereſt crucible in which Heaven tries and 
refines the pureſt virtue is, when thoſe, who by 
their ſtation ſhould encourage the cauſe of good- 
neſs, give up what this character requires of them 
to envy and jealouſy, and, under ſome pretended 
colouring, gratify their own cauſeleſs reſentment, 
and injure that cauſe they ought to ſupport. 
Whoever has fortitude to bear up under ſuch an 
oppreſſion, and realize in practice that heroiſm, 


5 A truce of five years was concluded in 1555, and broke 
in 1557. 
of 
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Sz r. of which ſuch engaging ideas are formed, and ſo 


XI. 


few examples ſet, that man is great indeed. The 


following opportunity was that which the CAR DI“ 


NAL had of ſhewing this greatneſs of ſou), and the 
manner in which he ſhewed it. | 

Paul IV. had taken up an animoſity, which 
was hereditary between the Caraffa family, of 
which he was deſcended, and the Colonna. Each 
of them had large poſſeſſions in the ftate of Na- 
ples; and in all conteſts about that kingdom, the 
former have favoured the intereſts of France, and 
the latter thoſe of the Houſe of Auſtria. The Co- 
lounas are likewiſe vaſſals of the Pope, having large 
baronies and lands in the Papal dominions, which 
they hold of the See of Rome; and Paul, on ſome 
pretext, with which the wilfulneſs and acrimony 
of old age furniſhed him *, had cauſed Mark An- 
thony Colonna to be accuſed of high treaſon, and, 
on his not appearing at his trial, to be condemned, 
and had ſeized the duchy of Paliano, and. other 
caſtles and eſtates belonging to that nobleman, and 
given them to his nephew John Caraffa. He 
had likewiſe treated the other branches of the Co- 
lonna family, and the Sfortias, with great ſeverity, 
and thrown Aſcanio Sſortia, the Cardinal Cham- 
berlain, and a particular friend of the LEOGATE, 
anto priſon, 

On this the head of the Colomna family having 
recourſe to the Spaniſh intereſt, the Viceroy of 
Naples, by Philip's orders, had entered the ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate at the head of an army too power- 
ful for the Pope to oppoſe. He had been in- 
cluded in the late truce between France and Spain, 
as an ally of the former, and this behaviour ſeem- 


* Czterdm, his tot virtutibus inerat ingenium ferox et per- 
vicax, et elatus animus vaſtuſque et adverſanti neſciens cedere, 
prorſuſque imperii nimius. Gratiani de caſibus illuſtrium 


ed 
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) ed a violation of that treaty ; he ſent, therefore, $ + er. 
another of his nephews, Cardinal Charles Caraffa, XI. 
- into France, in order to engage that court in his 
p interelts againſt Philip, and remind Henry II. of 
the ancient claim of his anceſtors to the kingdom 
1 of Naples, and offer him all the weight of his 
f uncle's power, which he took care to magnify, to 
1 make it good. He prevailed fo far on the French 
- King, that he ſent him back with 2000 men 
- and a treaty of alliance was agreed on at Rome by 
1 the Cardinals of Lorain and Tournon, on the part 
- of the court of France. The French army entered 
e Maly ſoon after“; but the Spaniards, who had 
1 every where the ſuperiority, defeated the Pope's Nvenb. 
5 troops and thoſe of his ally, and took ſeveral of 536. 
y his towns. | 
- This has no other connexion with the ſubject 
3 of this work, than as the good offices the LE- 
» GATE interpoſed in order to bring about an ac- 
r commodation, awakened in the Pope's breaſt an 
4 ancient male volence he had entertained againſt 
e him, and gave occaſion to the trial I have juſt 
— hinted at. And as this is one of the moſt inter- 
þ eſting ſcenes of the Caxpmar's life, it well de- 
* ſerves to be ſet forth in ſuch a detail, and with all 
D thoſe circumſtances, which may place it in its full 
light, and neither deprive the CaRDINAL's me- 
g mory of the honour, nor the Reader of the exam- 
f ple of ſuch an inſtance of fortitude. | 
'- Some years before the time IJ am ſpeaking of, 
— CAR DñͥINAL POLE, in a letter to Hierom Muxza- 
- relli, one of the great officers of Julius the Third's Magiſter 
ty houſhold, had entered on a long and ſenfible dif- facri Pa- 
— cuſſion of the uneaſineſs he lay under at the want t. 
of good will he had experienced from the preſent 
Pope, who was then Archbiſhop of Naples, and 
F * Rilier ii, 645, 648-9, 658, 660. | 
d knawn 
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6 r. known by the title of the Theatine Cardinal; tho), 


XI. 


he ſays, he was not conſcious to himſelf of havin 

given any occaſion to this behaviour, and had al- 
ways greatly honoured that Prelate for the uncom- 
mon regularity of his manners, of which all were 
witneſſes who were acquainted with him. Muz- 
zarelli had informed the Ca R DIN AL of ſeveral ſig- 
nifications of the Archbiſhop's regard, and, as a 
common friend to both, had intreated him to ac- 
quieſce in the aſſurances he gave him of it; that, 
whereas the CaRDINAL had thoughts of writing 
an apology for himſelf againſt ſome rumours which 
were ſpread to the diſadvantage of his orthodoxy, 
the Archbiſhop had deſired him, for the honour 
of the ſacred College, not to deſcend to a cauſe 


ſo much beneath the dignity of ſuch aſſociates ; 


and, in as much as it was perſonal to the Carpi- 
NAL, he took the juſtification on himſelf, The 
CARDINAL ſays, he hopes the Archbiſhop's whole 
behaviour will be uniform with this and the like 
declarations z but that there were ſeveral perſons 
who cautioned him againſt laying much ſtreſs on 
them; and who, on the Carpinar's repeating 
the inſtances of friendſhip he had lately received 
from him, had accuſed his ſimplicity for believing 
others as ſincere as himſelf : they inſiſted particu- 
larly on the neceſſity of this diffidence with re- 
ſpect to the teſtimony he had given in the CAR- 
DINAL's favour to thoſe who preſide at the inqui- 
ſition, and to the Pope himſelf; for why, ſay 
they, ſhould he bring up your name in ſuch a 
place, and before ſuch judges, unleſs it was to 
ſhew you was not clear of ſuſpicion in their eſti- 


mate? He concludes in this remarkable manner; 


notwithſtanding all this, I will give greater credit 
to what the Archbiſhop ſays of his own diſpoſi- 
tions, and what Muzzarelh writes of them, than 
to any thing elſe ; or even to any former ſenti- 

| ment 
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ment in which that Prelate may have been. But Sz cr. 


though it. belongs to us both not to injure this 
mutual friendſhip, yet this duty 1s chiefly incum- 
bent on the perſon who was thought to have vio- 
lated it: That no one could object to him any 
ſingle inſtance, in which that Prelate could think 
himſelf injured ; but that he, the CARDIVAL, had 
been often blamed for taking his part with too 
much warmth, when others found fault with 
him: That his correſpondent might aſſure the 
Archbiſhop of every good office which could be 
expected from one who had a habit of fincerity 
and good-will in his regard, and that he would 
take care this aſſurance ſhould not deceive him, 
nor any of their friends“. 
The war was ſcarcely broken out between the 
Pontiff and Philip, but the Engliſh LEOGAT ER wrote 
to the former with the wiſdom of a Counſellor 
and the ſanctity of a Primate; and at the ſame 
time. uſed all his endeavours with the King, who 
was in Flanders, and with her Majeſty at home, 
that all farther hoſtilities might ceaſe. 
No diſagreement,” ſays he, writing to the 
Pope, could be more unſeaſonable to the whole 
Chriſtian commonwealth, and to this kingdom in 
particular, than that which has now commenced 
between your Holineſs and the King; and no 
news could be more unwelcome, than that hoſti- 
lities had proceeded fo far as to annoy the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate and Rome itſelf. This incident is fo 
much the more affecting, as the motives of mu- 
tual love and agreement between your Holineſs 
and his Majeſty are greater and more numerous ; 
the chief of which is the ſingular zeal which che 
King and his Royal Conſort ſhewed, as ſoon as 


K. Poli Epiſt. pars 4˙, pag. 91. 
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8 - 4 r. they had taken poſſeſſion of theſe realms, of re- 


— 


calling their people to the true religion, and the 
obedience of the holy See; on which account your 
Holineſs declared the great and ſingular regard 
and love you bore him. There are, beſides, ſeve- 
ral particular ties of mutual good-will and amity, 
which connect you and the King; ; one of which 
is, that you was born and educated in the heredi- 
tary ſtates of his Majeſty, where your noble fa- 
mily enjoys great wealth and honours; that you 
paſſed part of your youth in the court of his grand- 
father; was Counſellor to his father, and deputed 
by the holy See Legate to him. Theſe circum- 
ſtances you are wont to repeat with pleaſure; and 
on being raiſed to the Popedom, you ordered me 
to mention them to his Majeſty, when I compli- 
mented him in your name on the ceſſion of the 
faid kingdoms made to him. Wherefore, though 
I had not received your commands as to the man- 
ner in which I was to behave at this juncture, yet 
the intereſt I rake in the cauſe of religion, the 
duty I owe you, moſt holy father, and the affec- 
tion which, for very good reaſons, I have long 


-borne his Majeſty, will not permit me to be ei- 


ther ſilent or unactive in an affair of this impor- 
fance. I have already repreſented to the King, 
by letter, every argument which this ſubject ſug- 
geſted to me, but to no effect: the only thing I 
have left, is to ſend one of my houſhold to Rome, 
to know your orders, and be informed of your 
welfare, concerning which I am, as I ought to 
be, very ſolicitous.“ He ends the letter by de- 
Gring the Pope to ſend the patents for four vacant 
Biſhoprics, that they might be immediately ſup- 
plied with the paſtors who had been named to 
them, and whom he recommends to the Pope, 
and gives a very honourable teſtimony in their fa- 

your. 
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vour. This diſpatch was ſent by Henry Penning 8 er. 
the LecaTEe's Eugliſb Secretary *. | 7 5 , 
The Pope, at firſt, ſeemed pleaſed with this in- 
ſtance of duty, and thanked the LEOATE for it; 
yet, ſoon after, he looked on it as a troubleſome 
cenſure of his paſt conduct, and a check to the 
hoſtile deſigns on which he was wholly bent. His 
late loſſes had only exaſperated a haughty ſpirit, 
and he now propoſed by an alliance with France 
to drive the Spaniards out of Ttaiy; and, perhaps, 
was not without hopes of getting poſſeſſion of 
Naples, and realizing an ancient claim the Popes 
have to that kingdom. For when the Neapoli- 
lans, ſome years before the time I am ſpeaking of, 
roſe up in arms againſt the cruelties and contu- 
melious uſage of Peter of Toledo, Duke of Alva, 
their Viceroy, this Pontiff, when he was Cardi- 
nal, had endeavoured to. perſuade Paul III. to 
make uſe of the preſent opportunity of ridding 
Naples of the Spaniſh yoke, and renewing his own 
pretenſions to it; which are ſo far acknowledged 
by the ſovereigns of that ſtate, that, at their ac- 
ceſſion, they pay a tribute of 6000 ducats and a 

white hackney to the See of Rome. The LI. 
GATE'S pacific diſpoſitions, and the weight his 
integrity gave him in all deliberations, were an 
obſtacle to the Pope's views. He choſe, there- 
fore, to conſider his advice, though given with all 
poſſible reſpect, as a breach of duty rather than a 
proof of it, and to treat him in the manner I am 
going to relate. 

Since the hoſtilities were begun in Tal, no- 
thing was wanting to an open war between France 
and Spain but the declaration of it; which cere- 25 Nn. 
mony was now complied with F, On this, Peil 557 


* R, Poli Epiſt. pars ta, pag 20, 22. 
+ Negot. d' Anboiſe de Neialles. 
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SECT. came to England, after an abſence of almoſt two 
years, in order to engage the nation in a war, 
— . : 

May. Which was purely Spaniſh, and equally contrary to 
the engagements we had with the French and to 
our own intereſts. Several reaſons indeed were 
aſſigned, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions ; of which, 
invention always furniſhes as many as truth, but 
quite deſtitute of foundation. The Queen, how- 
ever, was prevailed on by her inclination to her 
huſband, and againft her own better judgment, 
to come into this meaſure; and though the wiſer 
part of the council was of their Sovertign's mind, 
yet war was declared againſt a nation, whoſe 
name alone is deemed almoſt a ſufficient title for 

7* July. it; and Philip, having gained his point, left Eng- 
land, never more to return to it. 
 Whilft theſe actions of hoſtility were meditating 
for the field, the Pope was exerting at Rome, in 
a different cauſe, an equal enmity againſt Car- 
DINAL PoLE. He began by declaring his inten- 
tion to recall his Legates and Nuncios from all 
the King of Spain's dominions, and he mentioned 
15 May, the CARDINAL among the reſt. The Queen, on 
1557- this intelligence, given her by Sir Edward Carne *, 
her Ambaſſador at the court of Rome, ordered 
him to repreſent to the Pope the general alarm 
this news had cauſed in her people, and to in- 
treat him to deſiſt from a meaſure which would 
be ſo prejudicial to a cauſe, of which all motives 
concurred to make him the protector: the Biſhops 
alſo made the ſame repreſentations. 
14˙ June, On this the Pope declared that, at the Queen's 
1;57- requeſt and for the welfare of the nation, he 
would ſtill continue, for ſome years, the Legan- 


Letter of Sir Eaqward Carne to Q. Mary, ex Cartophylac. 


Regio, quoted at length by Dr. Burnet, Hilt. Ref. part 2. 
Col. of Records, pag. 315. 
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tine juriſdiction in England; but as it would be 8 rer. 


unbecoming the place he was in, and the dignity 
of the conſiſtory, to name again the ſame perſon 
Legate, whom a little before they had diveſted of 
that character, with a deſign of calling him, with 
other abſent Cardinals, to Rome, on matters of 
importance ; he judged it more adviſable to cre- 
ate another perſon, who reſided in England, Car- 
dinal, and add to this dignity the authority of 
Legate ; that ſo he might at once ſatisfy the 
Queen and nation, and not ſeem to have lightly 
varied in his proceedings.. He therefore nomi- 
nated William Peyto, of the order of St. Francis, 
to the purple, and appointed him Legate in 
England, in the ſame manner as CARDINAL POLE 
had been, and transferred on him all the powers 
the latter had enjoyed“. 
This declaration was followed by a decree, ad- 
dreſſed to the Engliþ Biſhops, to the following 
purpoſe: That the Pope had underſtood, from 
ſome of them, how neceſſary the authority of a 
Legate of the holy See was ſtill in that realm, in 
order to eſtabliſh in it the Catholic faith; that he 
was deſirous to convince them of his paternal af- 
fection to the Queen, and his care of the welfare 
and dignity of all the Churches of her kingdom ; 
but as he had reſolved, for weighty reaſons, to re- 
call his Legates, and among them CarpinaL 
Pol E, he could not change his reſolution con- 
cerning the latter, without departing from the 
gravity of the holy See, and altering the decree, 
which was already made, to order him and other 
abſent Cardinals to repair to Rome, that they 
might aſſiſt him, the Pope, as their duty requir- 
ed, in the diſcharge of his office, For theſe rea- 


Ex AQtis Confiſtorialibus, die lunæ, xiv Juni, cited in 
the fifth part of Caxpinar Porz's letters, page 444. 
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S 11 r. ſons he had created William Peyto, whom he had 


4 
- 


— 


formerly known at Rome, Cardinal; that he had 
thoughts of conferring this honour on him at the 
beginning of his pontificate, on account of his 
probity and zeal. for reli. ion, of which he had 
given very ſignal proofs, both in his own country 
and elſewhere; but that his promotion had been 
very ſeaſonably deferred till the preſent juncture, 
Yen, with the general approbation of the ſacred 

ollege, he had ſubſtituted him to Carpinal 
Pore He, therefore, had appointed him Legate, 


Legatus à by commiſſion, of England and Ireland, and ſent 


latere. 


him the badges of this dignity, and required of 
them to receive him in that character, and ſhew 
him the reſpect and deference it intitled him to.“ 


2c June, He deſigned him, likewiſe, for the See of Salis. 


1557 


T,-5atus 
natus. 


Bury, zo, as ſome of our writers relate, at the 
death of Dr. John Salcot, named him to it. 

By the above-mentioned, proceeding, the Car- 
DIVA was not only deprived of the legantine of- 
fice, which he held by commiſſion, bur of that al- 
fo which had always been annexed to the See of 
Canterbury, and which, though inferior to. the 
Other, conferred great authority, and a very ex- 
tenſive juriſdiction ; thoſe who were inveſted with 


it being called Legates by birth, becauſe they in- 


herit, as it were, that dignity on being named to 


ſome of the great metropolitan Sees, among which 


that of Canterbury is very defervedly a diſtiuguiſh- 
ed one. 
The Queen was informed by Sir Edward 


Corne of this ſtep being taken, before any other 


news of it had reached England; even before he, 


who was fo perſonally intereſted, had the leaſt in- 


timation of it; and ſhe ſaw the impropriety of the 
whole affair, and the jad conſequences whici,were 
Ikely to be the effects of it. Peyto was now far 
4 vanced | in years, and had neither birth, nor abi- 

lities, 
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lities, nor a reputation equal to the poſt he was S's c T, 
deſigned for, eſpecially after ſuch a predeceſſor z XI. 
and was moreover a begging frier. Each of WV 
theſe circumſtances made this meaſure as unſeaſon- 
able as it could poſſibly be in that conjuncture. The 
Catholic religion was hardly recalled ; there were 
many and various remains of the late ſchiſm and 
errors; the manners of the Clergy had not yet re- 
gained the reſpect which is due to their character, 
and the mendicant orders were {til} held, by the 
generality of the people, in contempt. All theſe 
diſadvantages, which, in the nature of things, ex- 
cluded Peyto from the firſt ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
this country *, were counter-worked in CARDINAL 
PoLe by his royal extraction, excellent learning, 
and a ſingular probity and ſanctity of manners. 
Theſe qualities placed him above all objection, 
and cauſed even thoſe, who perhaps diſliked his 
attachment to the Church of Rome, to honour 
and admire his perſon, | 

Her Majeſty, therefore, on intelligence of theſe 
proceedings, gave orders that no meſſenger from 
Home ſhould be permitted to land in England, and 


* William Peyto was born of a gentleman's family of Che 
terton in Narauiciſbire, and had been conſeſſor to Queen Ca- 
tharine, wite to Henry VIII. He oppoſed the divorce with 
an intrepidity, of which there is ſcarce any other example: for 
preaching before the King, when he eagerly purſued this af- 
fair, he took for his text the laſt part of the ſtory of Abab, 
avhere the dags licked the bleed of Naboth, «wen there ſhall the 
degs lick thy bleed, O King and ſpe:king of the lying pro- 
phets who deceived him. “J, fays he, addrefling his diſcourſe 
to Henry, am that M-chazah whom thou wilt hate, becauſe I 
muſt tell thee truly, that this marriage is unlawful ;? with more 
to the ſame purpole, which may be ſeen in Stow's annals, un- 
der the year 1533. 

Several writers have given a very advantageous account of 
this zealous and religious perſonage. Arben. Oxon. V. . Col. 
686, hiſtoria minor Prov. Angl. fratrum minorum. Mr. Ded, 
Church Hiſt, vol. 1, pag. 480. | 
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$z<cr, that all letters and diſpatches from thence ſhould 
XI. be brought to her: ſhe took care alſo, that the 


— 


whole affair ſhould remain a ſecret to the LEGATE 
and to Peyto. At the ſame time ſhe ſent a meſſen- 


ger to Rome, with orders to her Ambaſſador to 


inform the Pope, that his late proceedings were 
utterly deſtructive of whatever had been done to- 
wards recalling the ancient faith; and, if he per- 
ſiſted in them, nothing leſs than the total ruin of 
that cauſe was to be expected, and the former 
calamities, or even worſe, to take place: that 
ſhe could not perſuade herſelf that his Holineſs, 
if he was acquainted with the ſituation of the 
kingdom, would have taken fo ill-timed a mea- 
ſure ; and therefore intreated him, by all that 
was good and ſacred, to proceed warily in an af- 
fair of ſuch conſequence; and called both God 
and men to witneſs, ſhe was not acceſſory to the 
evils, which would not fail to enſue, if he per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution. | 

The Pope“, whoſe prejudices againſt the Pri- 
mate were as violent as unjuſt, and who ſeemed 
little ſolicitous about any thing but making him 
feel the effects of them, told Sir Edward Carne, 
that he had fome things of importance to diſcuſs 
with CarRDINAL PoLE, and therefore had ſent for 
him; infinuating at the ſame time, what he had 


ſufficiently intimated on other. occaſions, that he 


ſuſpected his orthodoxy, and would know his ſen- 
timents on ſome points, in which faith was con- 
cerned, and confront him with Cardinal Moron. 
This ſuſpicion had been formerly raiſed by the le- 
nity of the Caxpinai's behaviour towards thoſe 
who were accuſed of error in his government of 


* Cnjus erat ingenium elatum, vehemens, acre, et cùm 


pronum ad ſuſpicionem, tum ubi fides et religio ageretur, præ- 
ce ps ad vindicandum. Gratiani, pag. 226. 
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Viterbo; and becauſe. he obſerved the ſame con- Ser. 
duct in England, thoſe who were deſirous he ſhould, _ 
at all events be blameable, ſuppoſed he favoured 
the tenets of ſuch who had left the Church, be- 
cauſe he ſcreened their perſons. 

To this the Queen replied, that if the Pope 
really had any miſtruſt of the LEGATE“s faith, it 
muſt be of very late date, ſince himſelf had be- 
ſtowed the moſt ample commendations on him, 
in full conſiſtory, when he propoſed him for the 
See of Canterbury; and if he had ſince given occa- 
ſion to any ſiniſter opinions, though ſhe could by 
no means perſuade herſelf that was the caſe, ſhe 
begged of his Holineſs to inform her of the whole 
affair; and ſhe would not fail, agreeably to the 
ancient cuſtom and laws of the realm, to have his 
cauſe brought before the Biſhops, who, oa proper 
information, ſhould either acquit or condemn 
him; as it was her intention, that neither the in- 
tereſts of religion ſhould ſuffer, nor the innocence 
of the PRIMATE be oppreſſed. 

Theſe negotiations were not carried on ſo ſe- 
cretly, but ſomething of them came to the Le- 
GaTE's knowledge; and as he conjectured the 
real fact, that the Queen had intercepted the 
Pope's orders, by which he was diveſted of the 
character of LE ATE, he immediately forbade the 
ſilver croſs to be borne before him, and quitted 
any further mark of the Legantine- juriſdiction, 
and abſtained from every other exerciſe of it. He 
ſent, alſo, his Chancellor Ormanet to Rome *, to 
be fully informed of the Pope's intentions, and to 
ſignify his own readineſs to comply with them; 


* Nich:las Ormanet had been recommended to the LecaTte 
by Pope Julius III. as a perſon of great judgment and ſingu- 
lar ſkill in eccleſiaſtical affairs. After his patron's death, he 
appeared with great credit at the council of Trem, was made 
Biſhop of Padua in 1570, and died ſeven years after, 
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and to lay before him the ſtate of the Engliſh na- 


tion, and his own grief that the Pope ſhould en- 


tertain any doubts of his doctrine: and how ill 
ſuited ſuch ſuſpicions were to all he had hitherto 
written and acted, and ſuffered in defence of the 
prerogative of the holy See, and of the Catholic 
Religion. | 

He was moreover to repreſent the ſentiments 
and diſcourſes of the moſt conſiderable perſons, 
both of the clergy and laity, on this affair; who 


were unanimous, that no meaſure could be more 


unſeaſonable than the abrogation of the Legan- 
tine juriſdiction. After which, the CaRDñꝗIN AI. 
concludes with a declaration ſuited to the modeſty 
and diſintereſtedneſs, which had always diftinguiſh- 
ed his character; © that, provided this juriſdic- 
tion was fill continued in the kingdom, he did 
not think it very material by whom it was exer- 
ciſed; and if the Pope thought proper to eaſe 
him of the burden, he would do every good of- 
fice in his power, and ſhew ali reſpect to the per- 
fon who was ſent in his place “.“ 

The Pope received Ormanet with much ſeeming 
humanity, and heard him plead his Lord's caute 
very attentively, which was fo clear, and urged 
in ſuch ſubmiſſive terms, as to mollify the obdu- 
rate heart of Paul IV. But while the Chancel- 
lor was at Rome, the news arrived of the de- 
feat of the French army at S. Quintin s, in which 
the High Conſtable, and chief of their nobility, 
were either killed or taken priſoners. The honour 
of the day was chiefly owing to the valour of the 
Eigliſb troops, commanded by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and to the perſonal bravery of Lord Mon- 
tacute the Lieutenant General. This overthrow 
cauſed Henny II. to recall the troops he had ſent 


K. Poli Epiſt. pars 3 pag. 27. 
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to the Pope's aſſiſtance, a few excepted, which 8 LY, 1. 


were left for the guard of his perſon, and the 
ſame ill ſucceſs attended the Pontiff's forces, 
which were routed, about this time, by the Spa- 
niards, at Signia in Campania, 

The Pope diſſembled his reſentment” againſt 
Philip, which this defeat had increaſed, and againſt 
the CARDINAL, which was no leſs inveterate . 
He went even ſo far, as Ormanet afterwards told 
his hiſtorian Becatelli, as to clear him from all 
ſuſpicion of heterodox opinions, and to fay, ſuch 
rumours were ſpread by malice and envy, which, 
as they had not ſpared the moſt innocent Author 
of Chriſtianity, it was no matter of ſurpriſe if 
they attacked his followers. He continued this 
ambiguous behaviour with Crmanet till he had 


concluded a peace with Philip, and then diſmiſſed St. 14. 


the Lec aTe's Chancellor, telling him, he would 
ſend Cardinal Caraffa, his brother's ſon, to Flan- 
ders, in order to conclude with the King and the 
Cardinal every thing that was yet in debate. | 

Reſiſtance and diſappointment had always the 
effect on Paul IV. which the banks have on the 
billows of the ſea: it cauſed him to meet them 
with redoubled violence“. His late loſſes, there- 
fore, only made him diſſemble the real ſentiments 
he had long cheriſhed againſt the LEOATE, to 
whoſe ill counſels his ill humour made him im- 
pute the Engliſh ſuccours which were ſent to Phi- 
lip, and the defeat of his ally 7. Thus, whilſt he 


made 


+ Hoc ipſo tempore duplicem de re male geſtà nuncium ac- 
ceperat . . . racundiam cùm in Pbilippum, tum etiam in Po- 
lam multo ante conceptam diflimulavit, Poli vita, pag. 36. 

* Immoderata animi indomiti ac imperioſi vis, et juris ſui 
nimio plus retinentis. Gratiani de caſibus illis. Vir. 

t Id adeo odium intendebat ipſe quoque Paulus, cujus]vim 
animi atque inſitam ingenio ferociam non tam ſedaverat parta 
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made declarations to Ormanet in the Lx ATE's 
favour, he ſignified, as has been faid, by equivo- 
cal diſcourſes, a diffidence in the ſoundneſs of his 
doctrine, and ſuffered proceedings to be carried 
on againſt him, which neceſſarily inferred that ſup- 
poſition. | 
Not contented to ſhew his malevolence to the 
Engliſh CaR Dix AL, he wreaked it, in a very un- 
becoming manner, on the deareſt of his friends, 
the Lord Priuli, who, as we have ſeen, had fol- 
lowed all his fortunes, ever ſince their acquain- 
tance at the univerſity of Padua: for this noble- 
man having been nominated at the requeſt of the 
republic of Venice, to ſucceed to the Biſhopric of 
Breſcia, which is one of the moſt conſiderable in 
ſtaly, and it being at this time vacated, the Pope 
refuſed to ratify the grant which was made by his 
predeceſſor. The LecaTz took this occaſion to 
write to his Holineſs of this injuſtice done to his 
friend, and made uſe of it as an introduction to 
"- ſubjects of complaint which regarded him- 
elf. . 

< had heard, ſome time ago, moſt holy Father, 
ſays he,writing to the Pope, that your Holineſs had 
annulled the reverſionary grant of the Biſhopric of 
Breſcia, which your predeceſſor, Julius III. at the 
intreaty of the ſtate of Venice, conferred on Lewis 
Priuli, without one ſtep taken on his part to ob- 
tain it. But as I am now informed of the death of 
Cardinal Durante, the late occupier of that See, I 
thought it my duty to preſent to your Holineſs a 
petition in favour of ſuch a friend, which J never 
did for myſelf to any of your predeceſſors, and to 
beg of you, that what is already fallen to him by 
right of reverſion, may be confirmed in conſidera- 


ba | n 
pax, quam improſpera belli aſperaverant, Gratiani, ubi ſupra, 
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tion of his merit, and becauſe he has, many years, 8 1 a 
been looked on as the ſucceſſor to that Biſhopric, 
to the great and general ſatisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants. No one is better acquainted than myſelf, 
from a long and unreſerved intimacy, with his 
{ learning, probity and religion, which are truly 
| becoming the dignity he is called to. I have ever 
remarked in him, beſides other virtues becomin 
this ſtation, an uncommon love of God and man- 
kind, and a contempt of whatever, in the falſe 
eſtimate of the world, is chiefly ſought after and 
| valued. Beſides other inſtances of this generoſity 
of mind, he has given this illuſtrious one, that 
whereas he was deſcended of one of the nobleſt 
families of his country, and ſaw the road to ho- 
nours and preferments open to him, he made no 
account of theſe advantages, but accompanied me, 
above twenty years, in baniſhment and the great- 
eſt dangers, was partaker of all I ſuffered, and 
lived with me in ſuch manner as not to give the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of ambition, or the love of lucre. 

e plead his cauſe with your Holineſs with fo 
much leſs reſerve, as I am conſcious that I have 
no other view but the ſervice of my Maker and 
the utility of a large province; for, as to myſelf, 
if you pay a regard to the deſire of the people of 
Breſcia, to the requeſt of the Venetians, and to m 
petition, I foreſee it muſt be attended with the 
loſs of the ſociety of a friend, on which, for ma- 
ny reaſons, I ſet the higheſt value. | 

„But, perhaps, you may aſk who I am who 
preſume to give ſuch an evidence in favour of 
one who is impeached by the inquiſitors? To 
which I anſwer, that I am the perſon who, from 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the party 
concerned, ought to be credited preferably to 
all others: I who, of all people, have cauſe to 
be at enmity with heretics, have never ſuffered 
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any one calamity of the many which have fallen 
to my ſhare, of which they were not the authors, 
and for the Catholic Religion only. 

But it may be replied, in caſe I myſelf am 
impeached of the ſame crime, of what weight can 
my evidence be? And the anſwer 1s ready, that 
I ought to be ſo much more credited than my ac- 
cuſers, as the conſpicuous actions I have perform- 
ed in the cauſe of religion ſhould outweigh their 
diſcourſes, who dare not produce either words or 
facts againſt me, becauſe they are at a loſs for 
either. | 

If it be further urged, that I am not only 
impeached, bur found guilty ; I well underſtand 
what this means; and was informed of it, for the 
firſt time, when Cardinal Moron, whom every one 
knows to be my particular friend, on the like ſuſ- 
picions, was taken into cuſtody; and afterwards, 
when I was given to conjecture my own caſe, by 
being deprived of the Legantine juriſdiction, 
What therefore ſhall 1 ſay ? In the firſt place, 
that I ought to lay a greater ſtreſs on your own 
declaration, than on any appearances, and the re- 
ports of others. By this you ſignified to the 
Engliſb ambaſſador, and to the meſſengers I ſent 
to Rome, that whatever you had done in this af- 
fair had not proceeded from any offence taken at 
me; but, as your Holineſs and the King of Eng- 
land were at war, and you had recalled your Le- 
gates from his other dominions, you did not think 
proper to exempt this realm from the general re- 
gulation; and as you was pleaſed to aſſign this 
reaſon for abrogating my authority, though the 
caſe of this nation be different from that of any 
other, I did not preſume to interpret your orders 
in any other ſenſe, than that in which yourſelf was 
pleaſed to explain them. 
| « A ſhort 
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n A ſhort time after, when on your reconcili- SE © Te 
ation with the King, your Legates were ſent to b 
his other dominions, and Cardinal Caraffa; your 
brother's ſon, to his Majeſty; though the Eugliſb 
ambaſſador intreated you to reſtore me to my Le- 
gantine functions, on the part of the Queen, the 
Biſhops, and both Houſes of Parliament, and de- 
livered her Majeſty's letters on this ſubject; your 
Holineſs would not come to any explicit declara- 
tionz and at length, as I am informed, have 
ſuffered a report to prevail, that I am found guil- 
ty, and condemned, 

„How am I here to interpret your Holineſs's 
| mind? am I to conclude you ſignified it to the 
Ambaſſador, when, on his preſſing the affair, you 
| anſwered, it belonged to a higher court? For 
when you declared yourſelf in this manner, with- 
out granting what he aſked, you ſeemed to ſay, 
that you acted in compliance with what piety and 
your duty to-the ſupreme Being required of you. 
„Does Almighty God, therefore, require that 
a parent ſhould ſlay his child? Once, indeed, he 
gave this precept, when he commanded Abrabam 
to offer in ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, whom he tenderly 
loved, and through whom all the promiſes made to 
the father were to be accompliſhed. And what 
are now the preparations your Holineſs is making, 
but ſo many forerunners of the ſacrifice of my 
better life; that is, of my reputation? for, in how 
wretched a ſenſe muſt that paſtor be ſaid to live, 
who has loſt with his flock the credit of an up- 
right belief? And that this is the death you have 
reſerved me, I ſee much more clearly than the ſon 
of the Patriarch ſeemed to underſtand his father's 
_ deſign, when perceiving every thing prepared for 
the whole-burnt-offering but the victim, he aſked 
where that was? But I, who ſee the fire and the 
[word 
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ſword in your hands, and all the other prepara- 
tions made, inſtead of aſking where the victim is, 
ſhould put this queſtion to you, why you permit 
yourſelf to be deceived by groundleſs ſuſpicions, 
and are ready, on a falſe appearance of religion, 
to put to death a ſon, whom you once loved? [ 
am not conſcious of any thing that could have 
cauſed a change in your affection; but of many 
which ſhould endear me more to you, having at 


length, through God's grace, accompliſhed the 


work, to the joy of the whole Church and the 
honour of the holy See, which you always ſeemed 
to hope from me. 

Is this ſword of anguiſh, with which you are 


about to pierce my ſoul, the return I am to re- 


ceive for all theſe ſervices? If you act, indeed, in 
this manner, that you may ſatisfy what you owe 
to duty, all I ſhall fay is, may God accept the 
ſacrifice, Yet till I truſt he will no more per- 
mit you to proceed, than he did the Patriarch to 
kill his ſon. | 

This whole tranſaction recalls to my remem- 
brance, that, in my younger years, when I receiv- 
ed the Cardinalate, and, as the cuſtom is, lay 
proſtrate before the altar, I ſaid to the Pope who 
conferred the dignity on me, that I delivered my- 
ſelf as a victim to him; but J little imagined I 
ſhould be put to this trial a ſecond time; eſpe- 
cially as the Biſhop of Rocheſter had been ſubſti- 
tuted in my place, as the ram, whoſe horns were 
intangled in the brambles, was in that of 1/aac, 
and died without metaphor. 

J cannot, however, but hope that the ſame 
power which, on this occaſion, withheld the Pa- 
triarch's arm, will, when the ſeaſonable time 
comes, exert itſelf alſo in my defence; nor in mine 

| alone, 
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alone, but in that of Cardinal Moron + and Pri-S rer. 
uli; for your Holineſs's hand is lifted up againſt XI. 


us all. 

« You mult allow me, holy Father, to purſue 
the alluſion by which I have preſumed ro repre- 
ſent my own caſe; and to ſay, I now ſee not one 
meſſenger, as in the caſe of 7/aac, but many, who 
withhold your hand, armed with depoſicions, as 
with a deſtroying weapon, againſt me. Philip 
and Mary, catholic Princes and defenders of the 
faith : ſeveral perſons of eminent worth interpoſe 
themſelves in my favour. But ia this cauſe, nei- 
ther I, nor my friends who lie under the ſame 
accuſations; ſeek the aid, even of ſuch protectors, 
to approve and defend our innocence ; and we 
hold the ſame language to your Holineſs which 
Moſes did to the Almighty, who promiſed him the 
guidance of a celeſtial ſpirit to protect him and 
his people againſt their enemies, and lead them 
into the promiſed land, Unleſs you yourſelf go before 
us, do not bring us out of this glace; Unleſs your 
Holineſs be our advecate againſt our flanderers, 


and extricate us from theſe difficulties, we aſk no 


foreign aſſiſtance : for if you are not pleaſed to do 
us this juſtice, the adverſe party is too powerful 
to be overcome by any other ſuccour. 

„am already informed by what ſteps the ene- 
my begins to triumph in this realm, eſpecially 
with reſpect to thoſe proceedings which have been 
carried on againſt myſelf, For whereas I had ga- 


+ This excellent perſon was confined, * the Pope's orders, 
in the priſon of the inquiſition, on a groundleſs ſurmiſe of 
keeping a correſbondence with the German Lutherans, He 
had no difficulty to clear himſelf, and the Pope let him know, 
he might go out of priſon. This he refuſed, unleſs he had 
Juſtice done in a public manner, which was the reaſon that this 
affair was not ended till the following pontiticate, 
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own invariable adherence to that faith which I 
exhorted them to embrace; as ſoon as it was ru- 
moured that my rectitude in that belief was queſ- 
tioned, the enemies of that cauſe thought they 
had, by this means, an opportunity of calling off 
the ſheep to a gfeater diſtance from the voice of 
the ſhepherd. Your Holineſs alone can defeat 
this purpoſe. As to the aſſaults which are made 
on us, although the juſtice of our cauſe ought, at 
your tribunal, to be an over-match to all ſlander, 
and ſecure the people committed to our care from 
danger, we deſire to refer the victory to the good- 
nels of the ſupreme Being, and, under that, to 
yourſelf. 

The ſum therefore, holy Father, of my pe⸗ 
tition is, that you, who repreſent on earth the per- 
ſon of our Lord and Redeemer, would likewiſe 
imitate the manner in which he treats thoſe whom 
he loves; and as he, ſometimes, leads them into 
'the depth of aiftreſs, that he may take trial of their 
fidelity, and, having found them worthy of him- 
elf, brings them back io the day of peace and ſereni- 
iy, you would do the ſame by us. No extremity 
can be greater than that in which we are already 
caſt, when you ſuffer the beliet of thoſe, who are 


-intruſted with the care of others, to be ſuſpected. 


Whatever, therefore, may have been the cauſes 
of this proceeding, you cannot fail of acting a part 
becoming your high ſtation, if, when the affair is 
cleared up, and our innocence proved, you bring 


1, back, as the prophet expreſſes himſelf, to 7be 


regions of light and comfort ; in which you will, at 
the ſame time, conſult the honour of the holy 
See and your own, and maintain our reputation, 
and that of the ſacred College. That your Holi- 
neſs may act in this manner, we will not ceafe to 
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pray to the Almighty, and for your preſervation 8 ALY 
, G * * 5 N . 
and happineſs “. — 
Ihave 
* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars ta, pag. 31. 
There is ſomething too uncommon in this Pope's character 
not to give the Reader the entertainment, and, if he pleaſes, 
the inſtruction of it; as nothing can repreſent, in a more 
ſtriking light, the waſte which a ruling paſſion may make in 
the greateſt minds, and not only blaſt all their good qualities, 
but render them deſtruQtive. It will, likewiſe, throw a great 
light on what has been ſaid of this Pontiff's malevolence to the 
Engliſh Ca Dix AL, which ſeems, in great meaſure, to have 
been founded ia this paſſion, and in the total oppoſition of 
diſpoſitions which was cauſed by it. 
Paul IV. was deſcended, as has been ſaid, from the Caraf- 
fa family, in the kingdom of Naples, and was born in 1476. 
His education was ſuited to the nobility of his extraction, and 
he not only excelled in ſacred literature, but ever preſerved a 
reputation clear from the leaſt ſuſpicion of vice. He was ini- 
tiated in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline under the care of Cardinal O/:- 
ver Carafa, his uncle, a perſon of merit, with whom he paſſ- 
ed ſome years of his youth at Rome, On the death of this 
. nobleman, he went to Spain, where Ferdinand, on account of 
his uncommon probity, honoured him with his friendſhip, 
and made him one of the council of ſtate. He continued 
in the ſame poſt under Charles V. though not in an equal 
degree of honour and confidence; for Charles, who was a 
young man, did not make the ſame account of that rigid 
virtue which had been ſo highly valued by his grandfather ; 
for this reaſon, he immediately obeyed Aarian VI. who invit- 
ed him to Rome; but this Pope dying ſoon after, and*'Carafa 
being diſpleaſed at the licentiouſneſs of thoſe times, he reſign- 
ed the Archbiſhopric of Theatea in the kingdom of Naples, 
which Julius II. Adrian's ſucceſſor, on account of his rare me- 
rit, had conferred on him, and entered the order of regular 
clerks lately founded, who, from the city of which he had been 
Biſhop, were called Theatins, He lived ſeveral years with 
his pew aſſociates at Venice, in ſuch & manner as to riſe in the 
reputation he had before attained; for which Paul III. in 
1536, called him to Rome, and, againſt his will, created him 
Cardinal. 
In this poſt he continued the ſame courſe of life he had hi- 
therto held, and, during twenty years, was a pattern of a 
blameleſs prelate, and an upright counſellor. His vote was ſo 
little ſubſervient to party, or the private inclinations of the 
.. Popes, that he reſiſted Paul III. though he had made hira Car- 
dinal, with great conſtancy; and being r:queited by 8 750 
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I have given the Reader this letter at length, as 
a proof of the LxOATE's friendſhip having been 
| proof 


III. to conſent to his brother's adopted fon being honoured 
with the purple, he excuſed himſelf, by a note, from coming 
to the conſiſtory where the affair was to be carried, or voting 
for it, or having any concern in it. The ſame liberty of 
fpeech and ſentiment appeared on al} other occafions : he main- 
tained with vigour the authority of the holy See, the dignity 
of the prieſthood, and the integrity of the Chriſtian religion, 


and when incroachments were made on them, he placed him- 


ſelf in the breach. On Julius death he gave a great ſpecimen 
of generoſity in promoting the election of Marcillus II. though 
four and twenty years younger than himſelf; which added 
ſuch eminence to his former character, that, on this Pope's 
death, which happened a few days after, he was choſen to 


ſucceed him, 


But theſe great qualities were vitiated by a fierce ard obſti- 
nate temper, a haughty and aſpiring diſpoſition, and a mind 
incapable of yielding to oppoſition, and greedy, above mea- 


ſure, of command. Cæterùm his tot virtutibus inerat inge- 


nium ferox et pervicax, et elatus animus vaſtuſque, et adver- 
ſanti neſciens cedere, prorſuſque imperii nimius.” Gratiani, 
de caf. wir. illuſir. pag. 316. This gave rife to the perpetual 
enmity between him and Charles V. and his ſon Ph. lip. which 
was inflamed by the fraud and ſelfiſh views of thoſe who had his 
confidence, and at length broke out into open war. Be- 
ſides an inclination to the French faction at Naples, which the 
Caraffa family had always diſcovered, the Pope had contract- 
ed an averſion to Charles, whilſt he was at the court of Hain. 
When the French army was cut off at the ſiege of Naples, his 
family had ſuffered every kind of hardſhip from the victorious 
Spaniards. The Pope himſelf, when he was Archbiſhop of 
Theatea, had been excluded, without any ſufficient cauſe, from 
the council of ſtate; and afterwards, when Paw! III. nomi- 
nated him to the See of Naples, he was a long time kept out 
of poſleſſion. After the death of this Pontiff, the whole 
weight of Spani/5 influence was employed to hinder him of 
the Popedom, and the ſame practiſed again at the deceaſe of 
Julius. At length, in oppoſition to all their efforts, he was 
raiſed to that ſupreme dignity in an extreme old age, being 
in his eightieth year, and for that reaſon alone leſs formidable 
to his adverſaries. | 

The Spaniards could not but ſuſpect a perſon, to whom 
they had done fo many ill ſervices, and who, before his ele- 


vation, 
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proof to all trials; and as it ſhews his concern for 8 E er. 
the public; and the decent freedom which he uſed XI. 
with 


vation, had given ſuch ſigns of his diſpoſitions towards them, 

as were by no means equivocal. He had accuſed the Empe- 

ror, in public confiſtory, of favouring the Lutheran hereſy 

from political views; and though, when there was occaſion, 

he had treated the French with the ſame freedom, yet the Sa- 
niards highly reſented this ſpeech; and when Charles's Am- 

baſſador complained of the affront offered their maſter, he was 

ſo far from making an apology, that his anſwer was more-ex- 

aſperating than his firſt diſcourſe. 1 have already ſpoken of 
his deſign to drive the Sparzards out of Naples, When Charles 

V. reſigned the empire to his brother, he refuſed to ratify the 

ceſſion, as being made without his conſent, which thoſe who 

were {killed in the pontifical and imperial laws afferted to have 

been neceſſary: and when Ferdinand's ambaſſadors came to 

pay him the accuſtomed homage. he obſtinately refuſed to re- 

ceive them, or to confirm his title. 

He was no ſooner made Pope, but the mutual animoſities 

he and the court of Madrid had long entertained, began to 
declare themſelves, The Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who had been 
often refuſed audience, preſenting himſelf abruptly to the 
Pope whilſt he was at table, he commanded him to depart his 
preſence, and, if he did not, the title of Phi/ig's Ambaſſador 
ſhoald avail him little. Being reduced to the greateſt extre- 
mities after the battle of St. Quintin's, and almoſt a priſoner in 
Rome itſelf, he was obliged to make peace: yet even then, 
vanquiſhed as he was, he exerted the ſame ſpirit he had always 
ſhewn, and ſeemed to give, rather than accept the conditions 
of agreement; one of which was, that the Duke of Ava, who 
commanded the Spaniſh army, and had plundered the Pope's 
territories, and lain fiege to his capital, ſhould preſent himſelf 
before him in the poſture of a ſuppliant, and aſk pardon on 
his knees. 

His mind feemed rather exulcerated with the bad ſucceſs of 
the war, than ſoothed with its concluſion, When he was yet 
Cardinal, as Luther's errors had not only overſpread Germany, 
but threatened Laß, he had prevailed on Paul III. to ſet up 
the inquiſition at Nome, and himſelf was placed at the head of 
it. He exerciſed this office with a ſeverity which raiſed com- 
plaints, to which he paid little regard, and waz never known 
to have ſhewn any favour, by whomſoever aſked. A melan- 
choly inſtance of the abuſe to which this tribunal is liable, in- 


creaſed the public uneaſineſs, and averſion to it. One of thoſe 
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S rer. with his ſuperiors; and, above all the reſt, that 


* — perpetual attention to the cauſe of virtue and reli- 


gion, 


who are employed to bring in informations, had endeavoured 
to aſperſe the greateſt and beſt men in Rome, and had not 
ſpared the moſt eminent members of the ſacred College. His 
villany, indeed, was at laſt detected, and ended in Fig own 
deſtructiop, CR. Poli Epiſt. pars 4**, pag. 101.). And now, 
ſince Paul's Pontificate, the priſons were every day crowded 
with unhappy wretches of all forts, and a general hatred of 
the preſent adminiſtration, and a fear of till greater evil took 
up every one's mind. 7 | 
But nothing inflamed the public indignation ſo much as the 
arrogance and profligateneſs of his brother's. ſons ; the eldeſt 
of whom, Charles Caraffa, when he was Cardinal, on ac- 
count of his diſorders, ke forbid his fight. But being raiſed 
to the Papacy, the nephew, by an artful hypocriſy, had ſo 
infinuated himſelf into his uncle's good graces, that he often 
ſaid to his friends, he was thankful to heaven for this fignal 
reformation in ſo near a relation. In conſequence of this good 
opinion, he made him his chief miniſter and created him Car- 
dinal, though he had always lived in the licentouſneſs of 
camps, and had not one quality, either, of a clergyman, a 
Chriftian, or a man of probity. He inriched alſo John, the 
ſecond brother, with the duchy of Pal:ano and other eſtates, 
which were confiſcated, from the Colonna family, for having 
ſided with the Spaniams; and gave A utbony, his third ne- 
phew, the territories which were taken from the Count of Bal- 
neo, on a like ſubject... Fheſe three brothers, though diflimi- 
jar in their vices, were equally the object of univerſal hatred ; 
and though they diſagreed in other reſpects, they, obſerved an 
inviolable concord in keeping each other's diſorders ſecret from 
their uncle, and not ——— any perſon to approach him, 
from whom they ran any riſc of being diſcovered. Thus, 
winle he was making laws and curbing public vice, he was a 
periect ſtranger to what was going forward within his palace 
and in his own family, which cauſed his own virtues and their 
faults to be equally odious. NE 
When the latter had exceeded all bounds, one, whoſe name 
has been concealed, had the courage to inform the Pope of 
them; and as the evidence was given fo as to deſerve credit, 
the Pope heard'it, with a ſuitable indignation z and it being late 
in the evening, he only then gave orders that none of his re- 
lations ſhon d be admitted into his preſence, and that the ſa- 
cred College ſhould meet the next day. Here he reproached 
the Fathers with not informing him of what ſo nearly _ 
cerne 
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gion, by which he regulated, and to which he te- S = © Ty 
terred every thing elle, * 
The 


eerned the public good and his own reputation; though hav- 
ing been ſo wickedly betrayed by his on family, he ſaid, he 
ought to pardon the filence of ſtrangers. He then inveighed 
with great bitterneſs againſt the guilty, and deprived Cardinal 
Cara//a of the government of Boligna, and all public charges; 
and John, the fecond brother, of the military command over 
the Papal forces throughout the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and 
Anthony, the third, — the guard of the palace; and com- 
manded them and all his other relations, except Cardinal 
Hifenſus, ſon of Anthony Caraſa, a young man univerſally 
eſteemed, to leave Rome before night, and aſſigned to his ne- 
phews the places of their baniſhment. The vehemence of his 
temper made him threaten with the ſevereſt treatment thoſe 
who affifled them in any manner whatſoever ; adding, they 
deſerved a much more rigorous chaſtiſement, which, by a de- 
nanciation that was fully verified, he faid, he had reſerved to 
his ſucceſſor. He was endowed with great caſe and gravity 
in ſpeaking, and, when he was angry, his look alone was ter- 
rible. The two following inſtances are ſuſſicient to ſhew the 
terror he ſtruck in his hearers on this occaſion, and in all who 
were informed on what had paſſed. A neice of the Pope 
came to Rome that very day, having heard nothing of the diſ- 
grace of her family, and being excluded the palace, nor re- 
ceived by the nobility, could not get admitrance into any. of 
the public inns, but was obliged to take up with the wretched 
entertainment of a lodging in the (ſuburbs. And Cardinal Ca- 
raſſa, who was grievouſly ſick at Marino, the place of his ba- 
niſhment, having ſent to Reme for the help of phyſicians, none 
durſt attend him, or even mention his eaſe to the Pope. Af- 
ter this ſignal act of juſtice, he took off the taxes and other 
burdens which, without his knowledge, the brothers hail lain 
on the people, and deprived all who had been promoted by 
them of their poſts. He ſurvived theſe reformations only five 
months, and being near his end, he prepared himſelf for it 
with great attention, and received all the ſacred rites with a 
fingular ſenſe of religion: after which, the Cardinals being 
admitted to give him the laſt marks of their duty, he exhorted 
them, as they ſtood round his bed, to chooſe a perſon to ſuc- 
ceed him whom they judged. worthy that ſupreme poſt, and 
who was beſt qualified to recall the decayed diſcipline of Chriſ- 
tianity to its primitive vigour. - The ſeverity to which he had 
long inured his mind, did not leave him in his lateſt mo- 
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The end propoſed by the foregoing letter was 
of too much importance not to deſerve that every 
meaſure ſhould be made uſe of, by which it 


ments; and having collected all his ſtrength to make a pane- 
gyric on the inquifition, which he judged neceſſary in thoſe 
ein det.. | 

His death was no ſooner conjeQured rather than known, 
but the joy it cauſed was ſo univerſal, that the people of Rome 
left off all bufineſs and met in the Capitol. Here, their ha- 
tred being now no longer under any reſtraint, they immedi- 
ately came to a reſolution, that all ſtatues and monuments of 
the late Pope and his family ſhouid be effaced : and being now 
in the firſt tranſports with which the novelty of freedom, and 
rage and revenge, intoxicate the multitude, they made an on- 
ſet on that ſtatue which themſelves had erected at the begin- 
ning of the Pontificate, at their own expence, and having 
pulled it from the pedeſtal, and broken it to pieces, they 
rolled the head about the ſtreets, and dragged it through the 
kennels, with every kind of inſult and mockery, till ſome 
perſons more conſiderate than the reſt, being ſhocked with the 
indignity of ſuch a fight, threw it into the Tiber. The next 
object of their fury were the priſons, which they broke open 
and releaſed the criminals; and coming to that of the inquiſi- 
110n, where ſome heretics, or perſons accuſed of being ſo, 
were detained, they ſet them at liberty. But in this latter 
proceeding, a regularity was obſerved, which is ſeldom the 
attendant of popular tumults; for the people, to ſhew they 
ated not on any diſregard to religion, but from hatred to the 
tate Pontiff, exacted of every one they ſet free an oath to ad- 
here, for the future, to the Church of Nome, and ſubmit to 
her authority. I ſhall finiſh what I had to ſay on this ſubje& 
by an inſtance of the dread which the bare idea of Paul IV. 
had left on the minds of his ſubjects In the height of theſe 
Bacchanalian riots a rumour was ſpread, that the Pope was 
yet alive, and in a fair way of recovery. On this, every thing 
was immediately quieted, and the only concern of each one 


Was to ſcreen and ſave himſelf. 


If the Reader deſires to be informed in a greater detail of 
this Pope's character, and the fate of his three nephews, he 
may find it in Gratiaui, Biſhop of Amelia, a cotemporary 
writer, in his treatiſe ge caſibus illuſtrium wirorum, under the 
title, de Carolo Carafſa Cardinale, et Joanne Paliani Duce, fra- 
tribus, related with a freedom and eloquence equal to any part 
of the Greek or Reman Hiſtory. Folia, Caftaldi and others, 
have alſo wrote this Pope's life. T2 


might 
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might be gained. The Lecars, therefore, wrote 8g er. 


at the ſame time, and on the ſame ſubject, to the 
Cardinal of Trani, who, by the letter, ſeems to 
have had a great ſhare in the Pope's confidence ; 
and having lain before him the difficulties under 
which the public cauſe and his own reputation la- 
boured, deſires his intereſt in order to remove 
them. © I have written, ſays he, to the Pope 
on a ſubject, of which your Lordſhip may in- 
form yourſelf by the copy of the letter I ſend you; 
but becauſe I have always known you very zea- 
lous for his Holineſs's honour, and very equitable 


to myſelf, it is proper I ſhould give you a more 


direct information of it. The caſe, indeed, ſeems 
to require a mediator of this character, to bring 


Kk. 


it to ſuch an iſſue as the public utility ſtands in 


need of; though, to be plain, nothing leſs than 
the hand of God can cauſe the ſcandals to ceaſe, 
which are already cauſed in part, and others with 
which the nation is ſtill threatened, I have in- 
formed his Holineſs, that I am by no means at a 
loſs to clear myſelf, could this juſtification ſup- 
preſs. the offence which the Engliſh. church has 
taken at the late proceedings: this, which I have 
more at heart than any other conſideration, cauſes 
my ſolicitude ; for having in great meaſure. pre- 
vailed on my country to embrace the doctrine 
they had forſaken, by my own conſtancy in it, 
what muſt they think, if they continue to hear 
that I am ſuſpected on this head by the chief Bi- 
ſhop himſelf? For though his Holineſs, for any 
thing I know to. the contrary, has not yet openly 
declared himſelf, yet, while he acts in this man- 
ner, and ſuffers legal procedures to be carried on, 
which eaſily perſuade others that theſe are his ſen- 
timents, you cannot but ſee, my Lord, how fatal. 
a ſtumbling- block this muſt be, and in whoſe 
power It is to remove it. But of this I ſhall ſay 
: no, 
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2 r. no more, but wait his Holineſs's deciſion. In 


rt 


the mean time, as there are not wanting many 
perſons of integrity, who blame me much for be- 
ing ſilent, when the welfare of my country is at 
ſtake, I defend myſelf by the example of thar 
holy man Ba,, whoſe piety and learning have 
defervedly gained him the ſurname of Great, and 
in_whoſe works your Lordſhip is remarkably con- 
verſant. When envious and ill-deſigning per- 
ſons had ſpread flanders concerning his ortho- 
doxy, and his friends were earneſt with him to 
write ſomething in his own defence, he made this 
reply, that if his paſt conduct did not ſatisfy his 
brethren of the rectitude of his ſentiments, be had 
nothing further to alledge: for how can J expect, 


fſays he, that a ſhort treatiſe will prevail on thoſe, 


whom the evidence of ſo much experience has not 
perſuaded ? Whether J have a right to make uſe 
of the ſame form of fpeech, you, my Lord, who 
are acquainted with a great part of my life, may 
determine. 

1 have hitherto, by my own choice, imitated 


the forbearance of this holy man; but whether I 


am to imitate him in writing and defending my- 
felf, depends on his Holineſs : for the fame great 
Doctor, when he had been ſilent for a time, and 
at laſt thought himſelf obliged to ſhut the mouth 
of flander, "writes in this manner: © As yer, I 
have held my peace; but ſhall I always do fo, 
and give occalion to have my ſilence brought an 
evidence againſt me? Nor can I think any other 
behaviour will become me, eſpecially as the in- 
ferences drawn from my not ſpeaking in ſuch a 
cauſe will be more to my diſadvantage than any 
thing my accuſers can object to me.“ But whe- 
ther I am to purſue this method or not, depends, 
25 1 have ſaid, wholly on the Pope, who, by his 

authority, 
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authority, may filence ſlander, and, to the greatSz e 7. 

comfort of all good men, put an end to ſcandals. XI. 
« Tf I ſtand in particular need of comfort, and 

expect it from his Holineſs, no leſs than St. Au- 

ſtin, the apoſtle of England, from St. Gregory; 

I am conſcious to myſelf of a like diligence and 

good will in procuring the emolument of the 

Chriſtian cauſe in this kingdom, which St. Auſtin 

exerted ; and J exert it in more difficult circum- 

ſtances, as I every day experience that it is a work 

leſs laborious to inform untaught minds, than to 

unteach thoſe who have imbibed erroneous doc- 

trines. But enough on this ſubject: all that re- 

mains is, that we join in our common petitions to 

the Almighty, that he would be pleaſed to diſpoſe &r--2- 

all things for the advantage of his Church, the 2 

reputation of the holy See, and the honour of the? 558. 4 

Sacred College, of which I am a member.” 

This is the laſt mention we find of this affair. 
Whether the Pope's anger was appeaſed at fo rea- 
ſonable a remonſtrance, and innocence pleaded 
with ſo much temper ; or whether the Queen's 
authority, the circumſtances of the Exgliſb nation, 
and the ſhort time the LecaTz ſurvived, hin- 
dered any further proſecution, is uncertain, The 
CaRDINAL continued to exerciſe his Legantine 
Juriſdiction, and one of his hiſtorians ſays, the 
the Pope put off the final decifion of the cauſe ; 
another, that he diſſembled his reſentment *. But 
whatever were the Pontiff's views, the LEOGATE“s 
Chriſtian ſimplicity and moderation, at ſuch a 
criſis, have few examples, The eftabliſhment of 
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_— he we — * 


Pontifex Reginæ literis precibuſque et Poli ſatisfactione 
acceptis, non quidem eum abſolvit, ſed Britannicarum rerum, 
ac Marie gratia, cauſe cognitionem diſtulit. Gratiani, 
pag. 227. - 

Iracundiam multo ante conceptam diflimulavit, Pali Vita, 
fol, 36. a tergo. 

the 
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the Catholic Religion and his own reputatiog in 
ſo nice a point, were not able to make him ſwerve 


in any ſingle inſtance from the deference he owed 


to a ſuperior power, though it purſued his inno- 
cence, dignity, and merit, with repeated acts of 
enmity. He wrote a treatiſe in his own juſtifica- 
tion; but looking over the performance, ſays the 
writer of his life, and perceiving it would be un- 
favourable to the Pope's reputation, he threw it 
ipto the fire, and repeated thoſe words of Deute- 
ronomy, Non revelabis verenda patris tu.. 

It may ſeem ſomething extraordinary that a per- 
fon of the Biſhop of Amelia's diſcernment ſhould 


paſs the following judgment on the facts I have 
related; © that the CaRDbINAL's impeachment, 


and the repeal of the Legantine juriſdiction, tho 
it leſſened nothing of his power and authority in 
England, yet it ſeems to have impaired ſomething 
of his dignity and fame, and to have caſt a eer- 
tain ſhade round that glory he had before attain- 
ed *.” But, ſure, whoever conſiders the injuſ- 
tice of his ſufferings, and his behaviour under 
them, muſt confeſs they ſet his character in a more 
illuſtrious light than the moſt uninterrupted feli- 
city could have done, and gave him an opportu- 


nity of exerting the rareſt and moſt difficult vir- 


tues, thoſe which are tried by adverſity. 

The Emperor Charles V. died about the time I 
am ſpeaking of, and the various connexions he 
had with CARDIN AL PoLE, ever ſince he was en- 
gaged in public life, which we have ſeen through 
this work, require that ſomething ſhould be ſaid 
of him in this place. He had already left a world, 


* Czterum, hæc et nominis delatio, et ablatæ Legationis 
nota, ut potentiam Poo nihil imminuit, ita dignitatem fa- 
mamque apud ſuos non nihil labefaQaſſe, et magnitudini et 
gloriz ejus neſcio quid nubis obduxiſſe viſa eſt, Gratiani, de 
caſibus virorum illuſtrium, pag. 227. 
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which he had never ſuffered to be at reſt, nor en- S , er. 
joyed tranquillity in it, till he reſigned his ſtates XI. 
to a ſon {till more deſigning, though leſs active 
than himſelf. He was maſter of thoſe qualities, 
on which the vanity of mankind has been pleaſed 
to raile greatneſs of character in Sovereigns ; and 
may juſtly be placed amongſt thoſe, of whom one, 
who was qualified to make ſuch an eſtimate, fays, 
the eyes of a fool are in the extremities of the earth *: Prov. xvii, 
for he informed the ſtates of Burgundy aſſembled 24- 
at the ceremony of his abdication, that ſince the 
ſeventeenth year of his age, he had made nine ex- 
| peditions into Germany ; ſix into Spain; ſeven into 
? Ttaly; four into France; ten into the Netherlands; 
two into England; as many into Africa; and had 
croſſed the ſea eleven times +. After which reſt- 
leſs agitation, in which he equally verified in his 
own perſon a compariſon of another author, as 
little favourable to the ſenſeleſs projects of ambi- 

tion as him I have quoted, that à fooPs heart is Eecleſ. 
like the wheel of a wain, which is always in motion; xxxiii. 3. 
he finiſhed his days in a monaſtery ſituated in the 
delightful plains of Eſtramadura. 
A writer of great repute ſuppoſes he was guided 
in this extraordinary ſtep by the example of ſeve- 
ral great perſonages of royal rank, at the head of 
whom he places Dioclęſian, the beſt of Princes, 
ſays he, if we ſet aſide the wrongs which the pre- 
judices of Paganiſm cauſed him to do the Chriſ- 
tians. This Prince having governed the empire 
twenty years with the moſt conſummate virtue 
and prudence, reſigned it, and led a private life 
at Spalatro in Dalmatia; in which retreat the cul- 
ture of his gardens was his chief ſatisfaction .“ 
The 
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* Oculi ſtulti in finibus terræ. Edit. Vulg. 
+ Strada, de bello belgico, Decadis 1mz, lib, 1. pag. 7. 
Nec deerant exempla..... atque imprimis Diacletiant, 
longè optimi Imperatoris, fi ea excipias, quæ ille Gentilium 
ErTrore 
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The Reader may perceive the Author dwells 
with a particular complacence on the ſubject of 


— this Emperor; for though he mentions other 


Princes, who had likewiſe retired from the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, he only gives the 
Reader a liſt of their names, except of one French 
King; and is fo wild as to ſuppoſe that Charles V. 
1n his retreat, 'was chiefly influenced by the ex- 
ample of Diocigſian. I don't chooſe to aſſign the 
cauſe of a turn of mind, which makes men, in 
all other reſpects capable of forming the moſt 


correct judgment of perſons and actions, then 
only fall into perverſeneſs and folly, when it de- 
'preciates the Chriſtian cauſe, and ſets off to ad- 
vantage her moſt declared enemies. Of this, 


Thuanus has here given a memorable inftance : for 


this beſt of Emperors is repreſented both by Chriſ- 
tian and Pagan writers, ſome of whom were his 
cotemporaries, as having exhauſted the Roman 


provinces by taxes, and being given to a deſtruc- 
tive extravagance in building, and extreme va- 
nity in his dreſs; of rapaciouſneſs and the moſt 


ſordid avarice ; of cruelty and an impious arro- 


gance, which went ſo far as to cauſe himſelf to 
be treated as a God: not to ſay any thing of the 
wrongs he did to the whole body of the Chriſ- 
tians, and the numbers he put to death, and ſome, 
by the moſt exquiſite torments. 

Theſe authors accuſe him alſo of having mul- 


tiplied the provinces of the empire, not by the 


conqueſt of new, but by a diviſion of the an- 


cient; and by this means to have burdened the 


errore deceptus, in Chriſtianos peccavit : qui poſt adminiftra- 
tum virtute ſumma ac prudentia totos xx annos imperium, eo 
ſe abdicavit, anno Chriſti 308, et Salonæ in Dalmatid vitam 
hortorum cultura deleQans, privatus tranſegit. . . . . His et aliis 
exemplis confirmatus Cæſar, &c. Thuanus, lib. 16. pag. 
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ate with an incredible addition of civil and mi- Se r. 


litary employ ments, and to have weakened the 
ſtrength of Rome by reduc cine the militia, and 
expoſed the empire to Gan 747 *, 

A very fine genius aue ge of human nature 
ſeems to have looked on retreat of Charles V. 
as the effect of a reſtle per, rather than the 
reſult of a mind weaned from the world, and fixed 
on the love and attainment of a better; and in- 
troduces him as much tai:cn up, in the ſolitude 
of St. Ja, with his ſon's H jects, as he had for- 
merly been with his ow. 7. Another writer, 
who is very partial to hn, and to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, deſcribes his amuicments in his retirement 
as fitter to divert a ſci: boy. than to dignify 
the retreat of a great Pri: . It is true, he fays, 
he left them off in great r:.-2fure before he died I, 
and the general tenour ot the laſt part of his lite 
deſerves our Ni and perhaps our admira- 
tion. 

The death of the Deere of England happened 
ſoon aſter that of the g etror. She was fallen 
into a declining ſtate of 50 lch, which proceeded 
from une: fin neſs of mind, no leſs than a bad habit 
of body. Her phyſicinus nad miſtaken a dropſy 
for the ſymptoms of piegnancy, and brought on 
the diſorder inſtead of removing it. The victory 
we had gained at St. £7//.2's did not hinder the 
French, a few months a, from taking Calais, 
the ſcanty remains of all our poſſeſſions on the 
continent. She was ſo ſenſible of this loſs as to 
ſay, was her body to be opened after her death, 
that town would be found engraved on her heart. 
The death of the Emperor, who was her neareſt 


Lac. de mort. Perf. Euſeb, Chron. Aurel. Vic. Eutro. 
Spart. Theop. Ia Marca. 

+ Ferelon, Dialognes des Morts, tom. 2. dial. xi. 

1 Strada de bello Belg, dec. 1, lib 1, 
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Sx er. relation by the mother's ſide, and who had been 


her friend in her day of diſtreſs, though ir made 
no change in the affairs of Europe, wrought on 
her; as every preſſure is a caſting weight when 
the ſcale is turned. Another ſubjett of a more 
delicate nature, the abſence of her huſband; is 
ſaid to have waſted her ſpirits and brought on a 
flow fever, of which ſhe died on the 17th of No- 
dember, 1558, in the forty-third year of her age. 
As moſt of our modern hiſtorians have either 
not allowed or miſrepreſented the laudable quali- 
ties of this Princeſs; or paſſed them over in ſi- 
lence, and dwelt at large on the failings of het 
government, it is no more than common equity 
to ſay; on this ſubject, what. cannot be queſtioned 
with truth, or be concealed without malignity. 
I ſhall hot repeat the ſeveral particulars I haye 
had occaſion to relate in other parts of this work; 


and which the Reader has ſeen in their reſpective 


places. And becauſe the candour of Proteſtant 
hiſtorians has fully juſtified the much injured cha- 
racter of this Princeſs, I ſhall content myſelf with 
copying it frotn theſe originals, and almoſt in 
their own words. bf 
Her private life was always ſtrict and unble- 
miſhed, and the duties of religion were the great 
concern to which ſhe referred every thing elſe; and 
a future life, in her eſtimate, overbalancing the 
preſent, ſhe ſet conſcience above a crown; and 
when the former was at ſtake; uſed no equivota- 
tion, but was what ſhe appeared to be; without 
diſguiſing her belief or practice, either through 
fear or flattery. On the ſame Chriſtian principle, 
ſhe allowed herſelf few of thoſe diverſions which 
abound in the palaces of the great, was regular in 
her devotions, and endeavoured to expiate and 
atone for the ſacrileges of the two laſt reigns. 
The licence alſo of the court in the ſucceeding 
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reign was a memorable contraſt of the regularity Sz c 7. 
XI. 


of hers; “ and though that court has been gene- 
rally ſoppoſed eminent above all others for ſtrict- 
neſs of manners, and a juſt regard for religion and 
piety,” it is repreſented, by a voucher above any 
exception, as a ſcene of all enormities, and where 
wickeaneſs reigned in the higheſt degree. Next tq 
this pious and religious demeanour of che Queen 
to her Maker, her compaſſion for the poor, and 
liberality and munificence to the decayed nobility 
and churchmen, were moſt remarkable: of which 
theſe are a few inſtances, among many others: 
ſhe reſtored the Duke of Somerſet's fon to blood; 
gave back the eſtates ſeized by her farher and 
brother, remitted the ſubſidies paſſed in the laſt 
reign, and erected anew the Biſhopric of Durham. 
How. far ſhe was from a ſanguinary diſpoſition, 
appears from the almoſt univerſal pardon granted 
to thoſe who were engaged in that dangerous and 
capital rebellion, in the beginning of her reign ;- 
in her reſtaining the præmunire act, which her fa- 
ther had extended both as to perſons and caſes'; 
and repealing all offences which had been made 
felony ſince the firſt year of Henry VIII. Beſides 
theſe ſalutary laws, ſhe made others for the en- 


couragement of huſbandry. and the woollen ma- 


nufactory; and would have been, as one of the 
writers I have mentioned exprefles himſelf, wor- 


This perſon is Nicholas Faust, ſecretary to Francis Val. 
fingham, and one of the conſpicuous characters of that and the 
following reign. In his letter to Azthony Bacon, he teſtifies 
an extreme diſpleaſure at the diſorders of Queen El ga.“ 
court, of which, he ſays, he was conſtrained to be a witneſs ; 
and where there was ſuch a progreſſive depravity in whatever 
concerned morals and religion, that, for the tranquillity of his 
mind, he preferred a private ſtation to a poſt and expectations 
which could not be held but on ſuch hard terms to his con- 


ſeience. Memeirs of the reign of T Bliz, by T. Birch, D. D. 


vol. 1. pages 26. and 39. 


Vol. II. 2 thy 
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8 A 4 r. thy of our higheſt commendations, had as few 


td 


acts of cruelty, been done under her reign as were 
done by her *. 

The Queer? death preceded that of CarpinaL 
Por x's but by a very ſhort, interval. He was 
taken with a quartan ague, which every day im- 
paired his ſtrength and [reminded bim of the end, 


to which he was haſtening. He regulated what 


he would have done in caſe of death, with the 
fame prudence and tranquillity, which had ap- 


peared in his other actions, and made a will, in 


which, beſides other inſtances of his piety and re- 
ligion, he declares his attachment and filial obe- 


dience to the Church of Rome, and to the ſu- 


preme Biſhop of it. He takes notice, that he 
had ever reſpected the then Pope, Paul IV. as a 
father, before he was raiſed to the Pontificate ; 
and ſince had always promoted his honour ; and 
in all the embaſſies which he had performed for 
the Apoſtolic See, and his other employments, he 
was not conſcious to himſelf of having had any 
thing in view, but the dignity and advantage of 


_ * Collier, Eceleſ. Hiſt. vol. 2. b. 6. pag. 406. Camden's 
Introduction to the Annals of Queen Elizabeth. Echard, 
pap. 327. Sir R. Batter, under the title of ite Queen's per/en- 
age and conditions. Fuller, Church Hiſt. book 8. page 42. 
Notwithſtanding what I have here related from writers of 
the Church of England, Dr. Burnct aftirms (Hitt. Ref. part 3. 
pag. 268.) „that it does not appear that there was any one 
great or good deſign ever fet on foot for the wealth or glory 
of the nation, during this Princeſs's reign.” But this writer 


could beflow praiſe and obloquy juſt as it ſuited his purpoſe ; 


and, through the chaos of his Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
the Reader may apply to him what Virgil fays of Dido ex- 
paring in the agonies of ſuicide, 


Oculis errantibus, alto 
Queſivit celo lucem, ingemuitque reperta. 


Thrice op'd her heavy eyes, and ſought the light, 
But, having found it, ſicken d at the fight, 


the 
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the Chriſtian cauſe : that ke now, with all reve- SEC r. 


rence, aſked his Holineſs's bleſſing, and wiſhed 
him peace and ſafety and every comfort. He 
mentions, with a peculiar ſignification of good- 
will, Henny Pening, whom he ftiles his Chamber- 
lain and Receiver-General, and ſays he was per- 
fectly well acquainted with all his concerns, and 
would be of great ufe to his executor. He names 
likewiſe the following perſons, Nicholas Heath, 
Archbiſhop of York and Chancellor of Exgland; 
Thomas, Biſhop of Ely ; and his beloved kinſman, 
Edward Haſtings, Chamberlain to her Majetty ; 
Mr. Boxal, her Majeſty's Secretary; Mr. Edward 
Walgrave, Chancellor of the duchy of Lantaſter; 
Mr. del, Mafter of the Rolls; and Mr. Henry 
Cole, his Vicar-General; and defires them to aflift 
the Lord Priuli in the executorſhip, and bequeaths 
fifty pounds to each. He appoints this noble- 
man his fole heir and executor, deſiring him to 
pay a few legacies, and to give to each bf his 
houſhold, who had followed him out of foreign 
countries, what he judged their merit and fer- 
vices intitled them to“. 

This generous friend nfolaed the CaRDINAL, 
he would very willingly take'on himſelf the exe- 
cutorſhip, and diſtribute his effects as he ſhould 
be pleaſed to direct; but would take no part of 
the inheritance : and on the Caxpinar5s inſiſtin 
on his acceptance of ſomething that might be a 

memorial of the laſting friendſhip they had borne 
each other, Priuli replied, that from the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance he had other advan- 
tages in view, and had already reaped them from 
his example and ſociety: and all 12 accepted of 
ſo conſiderable an inheritance was two Prayer- 


* Teftamentum Carp. Port ex ow MS. Bibliothecz 
Ambroſfanæ. | 


T 2 books, 
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SECT. books, which the frequent uſe his friend had 


made of them, had rendered valuable. 

The honour due to a friendſhip, of which per- 
haps there is no other inſtance, and which equally 
redounds to the credit of both, well deſerves, that, 
beſides what has been occaſionally ſaid in different 
parts of this work, I ſhould here give the Reader 
a further account of a perſon who was joined to 
our illuſtrious countryman by the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy and benevolence. 

Lewis PrivuLlt was a Venetian nobleman ; and 
having, as has been related, contracted a famili- 
arity with young Porn when they were both ſtu- 
dents at the univerſity of Padua, was ſo charmed 
with his uncommon merit, that, from that time, 
he neyer after left him. The rank which his fa- 
mily held in the republic, and his perſonal ac- 
compliſhments, intitled him to the higheſt expec- 
tations both in his own country and at Rome; all 
which he undervalued, that he might be the con- 
ſtant attendant on a foreigner in his embaſſes, 
voyages and labours, and partake-in all the good 
which his friend either deſigned or performed; 
and being a perſon of ſingular addreſs, was every 
where very uſeful to him. The Senate of Venice 
having named him among the four, out of whom 
Julius III. was to chooſe a ſucceſſor to the Biſhop 
of Breſcia, the Pope nominated Priuli, with the 
greateſt commendation; of his virtue and abilities. 
But it was with extreme difficulty that his friends 
and relations prevailed on him to accept of this 
reverſionary grant, leſt the incumbent's death, 
who was very old, ſhould oblige him to ſeparate 
himſelf from the LecaTe *. Thuanus reports, 
that he refuſed the purple for the ſame reaſon. 
He ſurviyed his illuftrious friend only twenty 


* Poli Vita, pag. 37. 


months, 
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months, which he employed in collecting his ef- S er. 
fects, which were diſperſed in various places, and | 
diſpoſing of them with a fidelity equal to the con- 
fidence repoſed in him. 
The CaRDbINAL having made his will in this 
manner, and his diſeaſe ſtill increaſing, he wrote 
to the Queen ſome time before his death the fol- 
lowing letter +: ** I deſire your Grace ſhould be 
informed, that though the length and vehemence 
of my diſtemper be ſuch as might juſtify my caſt- 
ing aſide all cares of this world, and transferring 
my thoughts on that, into which I am now going 
to enter, yet I think it a duty to leave all perſons 
ſatisfed with my behaviour, and, above all others, 
your Grace, whom it has pleaſed Almighty God 
to place in ſo exalted a ſtation, For which reaſon 
I fend you the Dean of Morceſter, my chaplain, 
whoſe fidelity I have long approved, and intreat 
your Grace to give credit to whatever he ſhall ſay 
on my behalf. I make no doubt but you will 
be ſatisfied with it, and I beg of Almighty God 
to proſper you to his honour, your own comfort, 
and the welfare of this realm.“ 4" 8 
When he had dictated this letter, he wholly 55 * 
called off his thoughts from all earthly concerns, 
and fixed them on that bleſſed region which was 
now opening to his view. He cauſed the holy 
Scriptures and other books of piety to be read fre- 
quently to him, and profeſſed he found a ſenſible 
refreſhment from the meditation of theſe divine 
leſſons; and received the holy Euchariſt with ſin- 
gular ſentiments of devotion... Though the fever 
had reduced him to great weakneſs, he would 
every day aſſiſt at the holy ſacrifice, which was 
offered up in his apartment, and at the elevation 


+ Publiſhed by T. Hearne, Oxf. 1716, pag. 157, from the 
T 3 3 
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8 on T. of the Hoſt would be raiſed on his knees, to adore 


— 


in that humble poſture his own and the common 
Saviour of mankind. 

He had frequent intelligence during his illneſs 
of the Queen's declining ſtate, and beſides the let- 
ter I have cited, frequent meſſages paſſed between 
them; and as her death could not long be con- 
cealed from him, he received the news of it with 
great ſteadineſs, and began to diſcourſe with a 
ſtrength of voice and preſence of mind which ſur- 
priſed all who were preſent, on the wonderful pro- 
vidence of God in his dealings towards them 
both: he doubted not, he ſaid, but that the ſame 
divine ſuperintendence which had hitherto watch- 
ed over them, and made their lives have a great 
reſemblance to each other, would likewiſe be 
pleaſed to put an end to them within the ſame 
day; and that a confidence in the ſame mercy 
made him truſt an all- good and all- powerful Be- 
ing would not intirely forſake his country; and 
that he acquieſced, as he had always done, in his 
diſpenſations. | 

The day before he died, of his own accord and 
without being reminded by any one, he deſired to 
receive the ſacrament of the laſt anointing, by 
which we are ſtrengthened to withſtand the laſt 
aſſault of our ſpiritual enemies, to bear up againſt 
the weakneſs of nature, and die the death of the 
righteous. And the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who 
performed theſe rites, related to the author of his 
hfe, that, drawing towards his end, he aſked with 
his uſual ſedateneis, if the ritual, which contains 
the recommendation of the departing foul, was 
at hand; and being anſwered it was, and the book 
ſhewn him, it is now, ſays he, time to make uſe 
of it; and retaining his uſual tranquillity to the 
laſt breath, he continued to {peak and act in theſe 
moments as in all the paſt, and paid the great debt 


of 
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of nature in ſuch a manner that his countenance $ x er. 
and the compoſure of his whole perſon had rather XI. 
the appearance of a gentle fleep than of death. wa 


He died on the morning of the 18th of November, 
1558, two and twenty hours after the Queen, 
having lived fifty-eight years and ſix months “. 
His body was puti into a leaden coffin and placed 
in a chamber of Lambeth palace, where he died, 
which was hung with black during forty days. 
An altar was placed in the apartment, and ſeve- 
ral maſſes ſaid every day for the repoſe of his ſoul. 
After which his corps was conveyed to Canterbury 
with great funeral powp, and met by all orders 
of the citizens and the whole body of the clergy ; 
and at his obſequies a diſcourſe in praiſe of the 
deceaſed was made in Latin and Engliſh. He was 
buried, as he had deſired, in St. Thomas's chapel, 
with this ſhort epitaph, Depoſitum Cardinalis Poli, 
the remains of CarvDinal PoLE. 
have frequently had occaſion to mention Car- 

dinal James Sadolet, Biſhop of Carpentras, and his 
connexions with CARDINAL POLE, and I ſhall cone 
clude the hiſtory of the life of the latter, with a 
letter from Paul Sadolet to the Lord Priuli, in 
which he expreſſes his own ſentiments and thoſe of 
the public on the Carvivar's death. It was 
written ſix months after this incident, and is dated 
from Carpentras, in which Biſhopric he had ſuc- 
ceeded his uncle, who had been dead, as we have 
ſeen elſewhere, ſeveral years. 

'' 4 [have received your Lordſhip's letter, and 
with it the pledge of a friendſhip I ſet above all 
value, the remembrance which that incomparable 
man deſired, on his death-bed, I ſhould be aſſured 
of. This has renewed all the ſorrows with which 
J heard the firſt rumours of his death, and the 


© Vita Pals fol. 38. & ſeq. 
Ta bare 
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Sz cr. bare mention of it ſo oppreſſes me, that your Lord- 
XI. ſhip muſt excuſe the diſorder and confuſion in 
which I now write. We were informed laſt win- 
ter of this loſs of the beſt of men, from uncertain 
and different accounts, which were too ſoon con- 
firmed with the circumſtance of his dying on the 
ſame. day with the Queen, and in ſuch honour 
and tranquillity that Providence ſeems to have de- 
clared itielf in his favour, by taking him out of 
this lite before the changes which have ſince hap- 
pened. We have heard of his ſufferings, and of 
the manner in which he overcame the injuries the 
world did him; and of the invincible conſtancy, 
piety, and charity, with which he ſupported the 
weakneſſes of others: but theſe relations were very 
imperfect, on account of the diſtance of the places 
from whence they came, and becauſe our friends 
at Rome, in the confuſion of the late war, have 
been very ſparing of their intelligence, though 
we often wrote to them, and preſſed them on this 
head. On the whole, it appears with the greateſt 
evidence, that he has confuted all thoſe who would 
have depreſſed and ſlandered a character which 
vas out of the reach of reproach, and has done it 
with ſuch moderation as muſt change the hearts 
of his adverſaries, if they are capable of relenting, 
and be to us the moſt ſalutary of all leſſons. This 
is particularly remarkable in the declaration of 
faith, which he makes in his laſt will, which is 
no more than a confirmation of what he ever be- 
lieved and profeſſed. 

** But what ſhall I ſay, my Lord, of the opi- 
nion he had of your merit, and the diſtinction 
with which he ſignified it? I don't know which 

of the two is to be accounted more fortunate, 
your Lordſhip in ſuch a teſtimony of your virtue 
and integrity, or the LzcaTE in ſuch a friend 
who deſerved it. I have often read his will in 


4 * y * 


numerous 
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numerous companies of perſons of quality, in or- 8 ws 


der to ſpread his reputation as wide as depends on 
me, and I have never been able to do it with dry 
eyes. I could ſay much more to the ſame pur- 
poſe, but the revolutions which have happened 
in Italy, in the country where he died, and elſe- 
where, are not ſuited. to ſuch a ſubject. I have 
nothing more to wiſh, than that when your Lord- 
ſhip has complied with the truſt. placed in you, 
we may meet and talk over theſe tranſactions 
without reſtraint, and ſhare in each other's ſor- 
rows and comforts. In the mean time I ſhall ever 
cheriſh the memory of CARDINAL Pol, and 
pray to the Almighty, not ſo much for the repoſe 
of a ſoul, which 1 make no doubt of being already 
admitted into the joys of heaven; as that I may 
deſerve the honourable mention by which he 
thought fit, both during life, and in his laſt mo- 
ments, to rank me amongſt his moſt OR 
friends *.“ 


Ex Col. Epiſt. Ital, Ber. Pini, I. 3. 
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| SECT. XII. 
The Character of CARDINAL PoLE. 


8 rer. K\F#XKHE life of Carpinar Pol E was a leſ- 


XII. 
— 


1 ſon of ſuch univerſal inſtruction, that a 
review of it will be no leſs for the ad- 
vantage of the Reader than for the ho- 

nour of him, who is the ſubject of the work. I 

ſhall therefore draw, as it were, to one point, and 

repreſent i in an uninterrupted view thoſe particular 
virtues which diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral parts of it, 
and which could not be related in the courſe of 
this hiſtory without too irequently interrupting 
the facts of which it is made up. 

It may be proper to ſay ſomething of his figure 
and habit of body, before we ee, of the quali- 


ties of his mind *. He was of a middle ſtature, 


and of a healthy en than robuſt conſtitution; 
though he was ſometimes ſubject to a defluxion, 
witch fell on his arm and cauſed an inflammation 


in his right eye. His complexion was fair, mixed 


with an agreeable vermilion, and his beard and 
hair, in his youth, of a light colour; his coun- 
tenance was open and ſerene, enlivened with a 
chearful and pleaſant eye, the index of his mind, 
which was unſuſpecting, honeſt and benevolent. 
He was very abſtemious in his diet, and though 
he made two meals a day, he ſupped very ſpar- 
ingly. The command over his appetite was ſuch, 
that no variety of meats and fauces could prevail 
an him to uſe any food but what he found by ex- 
perience to agree with him; and thoſe who eyed 


* See the Appendix, Number IV. 
him 
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him narrowly, remarked that he eat leſs of diſhes 8 = Cr. 
which, were reliſhing and agreeable to his palate, 
than of others. His table was ſerved with a plenty 
and elegance which became his royal extraction, 
and the high ſtations to which he gradually roſe; 
and was open to the great number of noble and 
illuſtrious gueſts, who every where reſorted to him; 
and his oeconomy had no other rule, than that his 
expences ſhould not exceed his revenue. Ile fle 
but little, and generally roſe before day- light, and 
required fo little attendance about his perſon, that 
he often roſe from bed, and dreſt himſelf, with- 
out any one's help. 

He was of a thoughtful caſt of mind, and ſuch 
as inclined him more to ſtudy and contemplation 
than to the employments of public lite, and he 
converſed but little even with the perſons of his 
houſhold; yet in company, and at table particu- 
larly, he ſuited himſelf to the various tempers and 
callings of his gueſts, and made uſe of the great 
inſight he had in all branches of literature, and all 
ſorts of buſineſs, to make himſelf uſeful and agree- 
able to every one. This condeſcenſion was ac- 
companied with ſuch dignity as made him equally 
reſpected and beloved, and no one preſumed to 
ſay or do any thing unbecoming, when he was 
preſent. Pope Julius III. was a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the ſtrength of this impreſſion, and uſed 
to ſay, that the bare preſence of the Cardinals 
Marcellus and PcLE was ſufficient to cauſe him to 
behave and act as became his ſupreme ſtation. 

His converſation was ſprightly and enlivened 
by frequent metaphors and alluſions, which were 
always appoſite to the ſubject from which they 
role; and ſeemed to preſent themſelves of their 
own accord; and they frequently occur in his 
writings. Several acute and facetious ſayings 
were marked in his diſcourſe, and, amongſt 

others, 
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others, the following, which ſhew the readineſs 


with which he turned every thing to moral im- 
provement; and though I am ſenſible of the diſ- 
advantage ſuch relations lie under, and how much 
they loſe of the life and agreeableneſs they receive 
from the ſpeaker, I cannot but repeat them. I 
remember, ſays the author of his life, that men- 
tion being made of a certain prelate, who reſided 
at Rome, and neglected his dioceſe, and yet ſpoke 
very freely of others for doing fo, he turned the 


. diſcourſe by a pleaſantry, and ſaid, the Biſhop did 


like thoſe who eat garlic, not to be offended with 
its ſmell in others who did the ſame. Being told 
of a young man of parts and learning, who was 
too forward in giving his judgment; Learning, 
ſays he, in youth, has the ſame effect as new wine 
in the vat, which at firſt ferments, but being 
drawn off, and having collected irs ſtrength, it at 
length ſettles. An aſtrologer telling him, he had 
gathered his high deſtiny trom the conſtellation 


under which he was born; he anſwered, it might 


very well be, but the ſtar-gazer ought to have re- 
membered the ſecond birth, which 1s obtained by 


baptiſm, and annuls the prognoſtics of the firſt. 


A perſon ſaying, that the ſtudy of ſacred litera- 
ture ſhould ſo take us up, as to leave no leiſure 
for other ſtudies; and another replying, that 
other ſciences ſhould be called in as handmaids, 


the Cardinal replied, I ſuppole, Sir, you have 


read, that Agar was caſt out, becauſe ſhe was ſuch. 
He had frequently adviſed a Biſhop to leave Rome, 
and return to the care of his diocele ; and on the 
Prelate's ſaying, he was ſetting out in order to 
ſtay there a month; he anſwered, I have at leaſt 


this ſatisfaction, that your puniſhment will be fo 
much the lighter, vapulabis minus. Being deſired 


to read a letter written to a nobleman, on the 


death of a perſon who was very dear to him, 


which 
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which had great oſtentation of eloquence, and was 8 2 r. 
in a very affected tile, he ſaid, he had never XII. 
ſeen a letter of greater conſolation, ſince whoever © © 


read it could not refrain from laughter. Having 
heard a celebrated preacher, who had a high opi- 
nion of himſelf, and being aſked what he thought 
of him; very well, ſays he, but I would have 
him firſt preach to himſelf. A perſon of quality 
of Rome, who was making great improvements at 
his villa, ſaying to him, 1 hope your Lordſhip 
will ſee this place, thirty years hence, in its full 
beauty; the CaRDINAL replied, I don't know, 
Sir, by what I have deſerved fo ill of you, that 
you ſhould wiſh my baniſhment from my true 
country ſhould be prolonged to ſo diſtant a term; 
and therefore cannot accept your invitation. Hav- 
ing waited two days when he was in Flanders, for 
an audience of the Emperor; on the third, the 
Biſhop of Arras came to ſignify to him, that the 
Emperor ſent for him, and excuſed the delay, 
which had been cauſed by his Majeſty's indiſpoſi- 
tion; truly, ſaid the Carpinail, I thought it 
ſomething ſtrange, that having every day acceſs 
to almighty God in behalt of the Emperor, I 
ſhould be refuſed acceſs to the Emperor, when 1 
came on the part of almighty God. Mention be- 
ing made of a gentleman, who took great care of 
his beard, and ſaid it coſt him two crowns a 
month; the beard, therefore replied the CaR Di- 
NAL, is of greater value than the head. | 
He had an utter averſion to flattery and falſe- 
hood; and delivered his opinion with ſo good a 
grace, as not to diſpleaſe thoſe from whom he diſ- 
ſented: and ſeveral of the ſacred college acknow- 
ledged that no one had ever taken offence at the 
ingenuous freedom with which he ſpoke his ſenti- 
ment in the conſiſtory: which, perhaps, could be 
ſaid of few or none but himſelf. 
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He was wary and circumſpect in his ordinary 
converſation, even with his intimate friends; and 
nothing imprudent, or what might appear leſs 
becoming his perſon, was ever remarked to have 
paſſed his lips; and this was one of the indica- 
tions of conſummate wiſdom, which his acquain- 


tance chiefly admired, 


His temper was open and ingenuous, being 
unacquainted with the wiles of policy, and the 
corruption of the great world. When he was in 
Flanders, whither Julius III. had ſent him to ne- 
gotiate a peace between the Emperor and the 
French King, and a rumour was ſpread, that a 
courier, who was charged with ſeveral diſpatches, 
and, amongſt others, with ſome to the CARDIN AL, 
had been intercepted ; a diſcourſe aroſe coneern- 
mg ſome perſons, who had reaſon to be anxious 
on that occaſion, leſt their deſigns ſhould come to 
light; for my own part, fays CARDINAL Pore, 
I am perfectly eaſy on that ſubject, ſince I ought 
rather to wiſh that all mine were lain open. A 
fentence worthy him who was conſcious of nothing 
but what was laudable. | 
His induſtry and application were equal to the 
extent and facility of his genius, and his leiſure 
hours were always employed either in writing or 
thinking on ſomething that might promote the 
ſervice of his Maker and the welfare of mankind, 
This diſpoſition ſeemed inbred in him, and made 
him obſerve with ſome uneaſineſs thoſe loiterers, 
who attend no calling, and whoſe time is a perpe- 
tual vacation. He deteſted the fooliſh and per- 
verſe opinion of the vulgar, who look on a lazy 
and unprofitable life as the privilege of wealth and 
uality; whereas nothing, he ſaid, could be more 
— to a noble extraction, whoſe duty it was 
to be taken up with what was uſeful and honour- 
able. | 


His 
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His learning and eloquence in the Latin tongue 82 c 7. 


have been acknowledged by all who are acquainted 


with his works, moſt of which he wrote in that 
language. He did not, however; always give 
that attention to correctnefs, in which the noted 
writers of his age, and particularly his intimate 
friends the Cardinals Sadolet, Comtarcni, and Bem- 
bo excelled; but where this is not overlooked; no 
writings of thoſe times are more fimiſhed “. He 
had attained this ſkill in ſo eminent a degree at a 
very early period of life, that it does not appear 
capable of being carried to any higher perfection. 
In ſome of hls works there is an exuberance of 
ſtile, which, if it had been reduced to the ancient 
Roman accuracy, would have added greatly to 
their merit. The fame Afatic diffuſeneſs was ob- 
ſerved in the Roman orator, and in both was owing 
to the wonderful fruitfulneſs of their genius, which 
furniſhed them on every ſubje& with a variety of 
thoughts and expreſſions. in the latter years of 
his life, when he was taken up with the church 
affairs of a great people, his neglect of the graces 


of diction is very viſible: but though it takes off 


from the praiſe of the writer, it adds to that of the 
man. Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, the uſe 
he had acquired in writing made his ſtile ſtill 
abound with beauties, which ſeemed to flow from 
him without his knowledge. His attention was 
Fett, and as he caſily retained what he read, his 

nowledge of hiſtory was accurate and univerſal. 
In his youth he was more delighted with Plato 
than Ariſtotle; but at length he applied himſelf 
wholly to facred ſtudies, and laid aſide all others. 
At firſt, he read the Greek and Latin expoſitors of 


„Witness his life of Longoliut, ſeveral letters to Sadelet, &c. 
and, among others, that placed at the end of this work. Ap- 
pendix, Ne II. 
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words are theſe. 
that when CaRDIN AL PoLE was conſulted by what 
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the holy Scriptures ; but afterwards, he ſtudied 
theſe only. A conſtant meditation on the Old 
and New Teſtament had made the knowledge of 
them ſo familiar to him, that he ſeemed to have 
learnt nothing elſe ; and the moſt expert divines 
of his time confeſſed his proficiency in this ſcience. 
to have been ſuperior to any thing they had ever 
met with. 

I have already related what the Lord Priuli, 
who was preſent at his lectures on the Scripture 
whilſt he was at Liege, thought of them; and 
Cardinal Seripandi, writing to St. Thomas of Villa 
Nova, Archbiſhop of Valentia in Spain, ſays, he 
never heard him diſcourſe on divine matters, but 


he ſeemed a being of a higher order, who brought 


from above the eternal truths of the goſpel, rather 


than a man *. 


His culdom was, firſt, to write down what oc- 


curred to him on the ſubject of his reading, and 


then to compare his own obſervations with thoſe 
of others on the ſame places. But as to the E- 
piſtles of St. Paul, in which there are many diffi- 
cult and. intricate paſſages, Cardinal Hierom Seri- 
pandi, a perſon of rare erudition and piety, in- 


forms us of the method by which he judged the 


knowledge of them was to be attained. His 
„ have been told, ſays he, 


method the hidden and obſcure paſſages of St. 
Paul's Epiſtles might be unfolded and brought to 


light, he uſed to make the following anſwer: that 


the moſt ready and expeditious way he could pro- 


poſe, was for the Reader to begin at the latter 


part of the Epiſtles, where the Apoſtle treats of 
morality, and to practiſe what. was delivered there; 


and then go back to the beginning, where the 


F. Poli Epiſt. pars 20, pag. 4. Præf. 
doctrinal: 
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d doctrinal parts are reaſoned on with great acute- S 2 © 
d neſs and ſubtlety. This ſpeech, continues Seri- 
of pandi, was truly becoming ſo great a man, whoſe —— 
11 probity, religion, and ſanctity of manners, were 
el no leſs admirable than his erudition. His diſcern- 


ment in divine matters gave him to underſtand 

F that pure and upright minds attain with eaſe the 

knowledge of the moſt ſublime and abſtracted. 
truths; whereas thoſe who neglect the practical 

and more intelligible parts of holy writ, as pro- 

fane perſons, were forbid acceſs to the Sanctuary.” 

On other occaſions he was accuſtomed to ſay, that 

whoever betook themſelves to the itudy of the 

Scriptures were to behave like thoſe who were ad- 

mitted to the inner part of the Temple through a 
low and narrow entrance : and that none ſhould 
aſpire to this {cience on a preſumption of their 

parts and learning; but bring to it an humble 
mind, and an nenn as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 

4 under the ſubjection of faith. He uſed likewiſe to 
give this caution to all who ſtudied the Scriptures, 
that the deſire of worldly honour or wealth ſhould 
have no influence in ſuch an undertaking ; fince 
nothing could be more foreign to it: that the 
mind ſhould be prepared by prayer, and, as has 
been ſaid, free from ambition and every ſinful and 
irregular attachment. 

He left behind him many excellent works, ſeve- 
ral of which I have had occaſion to ſpeak of in the 
courſe of this Hiſtory, and to give ſuch extracts 
from each as may enable the Reader to have a ſuf- 
ficient inſight into the ſubject, and bring him ac- 
quainted with the Author's manner of treating, it. 
The chief of them are, the life of his friend Lon- 
golius, four books on the unity of the Church, ad- 
dreſſed to Henry VIII; to which he added & Pre- 
face to Edward VI. his fon “*; an Apology 1, 


* Bajiliz, anno 1570, prefigi ur Longelii epiſto!13. 
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8 — r. Charles V. in which there is an analyſis of Macht- 


— = 


avel*s politics ?. I have taken notice elſewhere, 
that he was the firſt who detected the pernicious 
tendency of this author's writings, almoſt as ſoon 
as they appeared, and a few years after the au- 
thor's death. A treatiſe o the nature of a General 
Council: a Dialogue on the duties of the Papacy ; 
which he wrote in the Conclave, and afterwards 
inlarged: the Canons of the National Synod of the 
Church of England. A diſſertation on the Baptiſm 
of Conſtantine, on the day of our Seviour's birth; and 
a dialogue on his Paſſion. A dilcourſe en Peace, 
to the Emperor and French King. Several letters 
to Sadolet. The Commentaries he wrote, in his 
youth, on all Cicero's works, were never printed 
and the manuſcript is loſt. His pofthumous works 
were numerous, but more weighty concerns hin- 
dered him from putting the laſt hand to them 
and they were conſigned to Cardinal Moron his 
intimate friend: amongſt theſe were a Commentary 
on the Prophet Iſaiah and the Pſalms, and other 
books of the Scriptures; a large treatiſe on the 
manner of Preaching, and ſeveral others, ſome of 
which were in Eugliſb. I have feen at Oxford, A 
book of the Statutes of that Univerſity, with the 
Manuſcript Notes of CaRDINAL PoLE. 

Though his diſpoſitions, as has been ſaid, in- 
clined him rather to privacy and retirement than 
to the active fcenes of public life, yet he was very 
dextrous in the management of buſineſs, and 
gained eſteem in thoſe very undertakings which 
were not attended with ſucceſs. This appears in 
his embaſſies to courts which had the moſt oppo- 
fite views and intereſts; in the government of Vi- 
terbo; in the council of Trent; in the arduous 
taik of bringing over his country to its ancient 


KR. Poli Epiſt. pars 1¹, pag. 136. 
belief; 
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have given an abſtract, and which can never be 
too much commended. His prudence and fore- 
ſight enabled him to conſider things in an univer- 
| ſal light, and were exempt from thoſe perturba- 
tions which are the greateſt obſtacles to the deſired « 
event of what we undertake. He waited the op- 
portunity of buſineſs, which made him ſometimes 
ſeem ſlow to thoſe who were unacquainted with 
the ſuitableneſs ef circumſtances; and as ſuch 
perſons don't take their meaſures from the nature 
of affairs, but from humour, they cannot fail of 
taking thoſe that are improper. When any of his 
friends ſeemed to defire a quicker diſpatch, his 
anſwer was, that they muſt let him go on his uſual 
pace, for if they hurried him, it would fare with 
them as with thoſe who ſpur a pacing horſe, 
| which only makes his gait more uneaſy. 

The elevation of his mind and his excellent vir- 
tues placed him above thoſe paſſions to which vul- 
gar ſouls are inſlaved, luſt, anger, envy, and 
avarice, and fixed him on purſuits of a nobler 
ſort. His whole behaviour from early youth was 
ſo perfectly clear of any ſuſpicion of incontinence, 
that he was eſteemed by all who knew him to 
have lived exempt from any weakneſs of this 
kind“. When his domeſtics had done any thing 
which deſerved reprehenſion, he always took care 
to give it without any indication of choler; and 
timed it ſo as it might be well received by the de- 
linquent and produce an amendment. His tem- 
per was ſo remarkably even and free from reſent- 
ment, that ſeveral who were but little acquainted 
with him, and guided themſelves by very different 
maxims, thought that on fome occaſions he want- 


— 


* Expers omnis libidinis tota vita tum in Anglia tum extra 
-Avgliam habitus eſt. Vita Poli, fol. 39, à tergo. 
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Sec r. ed dignity and let himſelf down too much. Tho? 


Gardiner had endeavoured firſt to obſtruct his re- 
turn to his country, and then to obſcure his re- 
putation and leſſen his authority with Philip and 
the Engliſh miniſtry; yet, on his return, when 
the Queen's confidence in him was ſuch, as the 
Lord of Noailles writes to his court,“ that it was 
lain ſhe neither would nor could live without 
3 him about her perſon ;”* on all occaſions 
he ſhewed a ſingular eſteem for that great mini- 
ſter; and, after his death, always mentioned him 

with honour. 
He was too well verſed in the panel of the goſ- 
not to have learnt from the divine Author cf 
it the difficult leſſon of forgiving injuries: a proof 
of this are the ſeveral inſtances I have given of his 
diſpoſitions toward Henry VIII. Three Engliſh- 
men came to Capranica with a deſign to murder 
him ; and when they were taken up on ſuſpicion, 
confeſſed their crime, and that the King had ſent 
them on that ſhameful and wicked errand. Being 
convicted, he would have them only condemned 
to the galleys for a few days, alledging the of- 
fence regarded himſelf alone. He uſed the like 
clemency to ſome Italians who had contrived his 
death at Viterbo, and cauſed them to be ſet at 
liberty. I am informed, ſays the writer of his 
life, from one who was preſent, that having re- 
ceived advice of the injurious proſecution which 
Paul IV. carried on againſt him, he was ſenſibly 
touched at it, and juſtified himſelf by a ſhort trea- 
tiſe addreſſed to the Pope. The ſubject led him 
to ſome things not very honourable to the Pontiff, 
and having finiſhed the piece and cauſed a fair 
copy of it to be drawn off, he peruſed it by the fire- 
fide, and threw both the tranſcript and the origi- 
nal into the flames, repeating this injunction of 
| the 
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the old law, Thou ſhalt not diſcover thy father's ig-'S = © Te 
nominy. | A 
He had from temper and conſtitution, great 3 
generoſity and a propenſion to acts of benevolence, 
and his charity was univerſal. He not only took 
care that no aſſiſtance was wanting to the meaneſt 
of his domeſtics, in time of ſickneſs, but fre- 
quently viſited them himſelf, and furniſhed poor 
ſtudents and perſons of probity, who were re- 
duced, with the means of ſubſiſtence. I remem- 
ber, ſays the above-mentioned writer, that having 
received at Trent, when he was Legate, four thou- 
ſand ducats of arrears due to him on a penſion 
from the Biſhopric of Granada, he ſaid, he had 
no occaſion for ſuch an extraordinary ſupply, hav- 
ing hitherto lived clear of debt without it, and 
immediately divided it amongſt his family, giv- 
ing to each according to his rank and deſerts. 
Viftoria Colonua, Marchioneſs of Peſcara, left him, 
by her will, 10,000 crowns : but he refuſed to 
accept of any part of ſo conſiderable a legacy, and 
ordered the whole to be paid to that lady's neice, 
when ſhe married Don Garcia of Toledo, ſon to the 
Viceroy of Naples. Being returned to his coun- 
try, he beſtowed with the ſame munificence, al- 
moſt three thouſand pounds on thoſe of his houſ- 
hold who had followed him from Italy; and to 
. ſuch as were deſirous to go back again, he ordered, 
moreover, horſes and wherewith to defray the ex- 
pence of the journey. On occaſions which called 
for magnificence, he ſhewed his diſpoſition to be 
as noble as his birth; yet, as I have ſaid, he re- 
gulated his expence by the means he had to ſup- 
port it; when theſe increaſed, his bounty, like 
the ſun, ſpread its ray, and ſhone away the ſu- 
perfluity. I have already ſpoke of the income he 
received from England, whilſt the King continued 
the allowance he at firſt aſſigned him. As ſoon 
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Sz cr. as he was honoured with the purple, that penſion 


ceaſed, and whatever belonged to him was con- 
fiſcated. Paul III. allotted him two hundred 
crowns a month, on which he ſubſiſted ſome time 
at Rome; and Giberti, Biſhop of Verona, who, as 
we have ſeen, had a ſingular eſteem for his merit, 
and knew how much his fortune fell ſhort of his 
rank and occaſions, bequeathed to him a yearly 
penſion of 2000 ducats on the Archbiſhopric of 
Granada, which he was impowered to transfer, 
and another benefice in the church of Valentia of 
the yearly value of 800 more. At the death of 
the Cardinal of Ravenna, which happened in 1549, 
the Pope conferred .on him a poſt in the dioceſe 
of Adria, the annual profits of which amounted 
to 1000 Crowns, 

This was his revenue till he was recalled to 
England, Paul III. who bore him a ſingular af- 
ſection, would have conferred on him the Biſhop- 
ric of Spoleto, which being in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, is eſteemed a very deſirable preſerment; 
but as he thought the character of Cardinal would 
oblige him to be much at Rome, which was in- 
compatible with epiſcopal reſidence, he refuſed to 
accept of it with ſo much modeſty and diſintereſt- 
edneſs as neither to diſpleaſe the Pope, nor offend 
thoſe whoſe conduct ſuch maxims might ſeem to 
cenſure. | 

On his return to his country, being named by 
the Queen to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, he 
could not be prevailed on to accept of that high 
dignity, till the Pope had aſſured him, he ſhould 
rot be recalled from England, and he ſent Gold- 
ell, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, to Rome, that this af- 
fair being ſettled his conſcience might be ar eaſe. 
Beſides the revenues of this See, the Queen allot- 
ted him a penſion of 1500 pounds on the Biſhopric 
of Winchejicr. She did this of her own motion; 
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for in the high favour he enjoyed with her Majeſty, S E Cr. 
he aſked nothing for himſelf, nor entered any II. 


O 


claim for what he had a right to, nor ſo much as 


mentioned it. The Earldom of Warwick was de- 
volved to him by inheritance ; yet all the inſtan- 
ces of his family to make out his title, could ne- 
ver prevail on him to do ſo. He was inveſted 
with the molt ample legantine powers, which, 
had he made the ſame uſe of as others had done, 
would have been very lucrative. But he was ſo 
far from inriching himſelf by this office, that the 
manner in which he exerciſed it put him to a con- 
ſiderable expence. Every department of it was 
ſerved without fees; and where the laws preſcribed 
a fine, it was employed for the relief of the needy, 
or put to ſuch uſes as piety countenanced. 

His cathedral likewiſe experienced the effects 
of his liberality: he obtained of the Queen the 
patronage of nineteen pariſhes for the Archbiſhop- 
ric of Canterbury; and endowed it with ſome houſes 
built by him, and a ground-rent on the eaſt ſide 
of Lambeth. He gave the metropolitan church a 
pair of large gilt candleſticks, a cenſer in the ſha 
of a ſhip, a mitre adorned with jewels, a ſilver cro- 
fier or paſtoral ſtaff, a croſs, two pontifical rings 
of great value, a large filver ciſtern for holy wa- 
ter; and he makes mention in his will of above 
1000 pounds laid out in repairs of houſes belong- 
ing to his See. He founded, by his will, a mor- 
tuary ſervice, for the repoſe of his ſoul and thoſe 
of his parents and family, to be performed by two 
prieſts, whom the chapter was to appoint : but 
this diſpoſition was ſet aſide on the change of re- 
ligion, which immediately followed his death. 
He deſigned, if he had lived, to have built a 
ſtately palace at Canterbury, 

He was lo little touched with that infirmity of 
noble minds, the love of fame, that, though no 
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one of that golden age, in which learning was re- 
vived, had a greater diſpoſition for eloquence, or 
fairer opportunities to improve it than himſelf, 
he laid aſide all ſuch views as ſoon as the exigen- 
cies of his country called for other ſuccours. He 
refuſed, when very young, the Archbiſhopric of 
York, offered to him by Henry VIII. on terms in- 
conſiſtent with his duty; and afterwards the Pa- 
pacy, which the ſacred College would have con- 
terred on him. On his return from baniſhment, 
he declined, as much as in him lay, the See of 
Centerbury and the other honours by which his 
Sovereign and the two univerſities teſtified their 
ſenſe. of his merit. | 

This ſpirir, which was ſuperior to ambition, 
was enobled by a fortitude and greatneſs of ſou], 
of which all praiſe would be ſhort in compariſon 
of a plain narrative of the inſtances, in which it 
was exerted, Nor was this a philoſophical firm- 
neſs of mind, but grounded in an aſſured and 
ſteady confidence in God, whom he looked on as 
the beſt and wiſeſt Diſpoſer of all events, and 
therefore to be equally adored and bleſſed in what- 
ever happens to us, that only excepted, of which 
he cannot be the author, moral evil. This prin- 
ciple, fo becoming a Chriſtian, ſupported him 
under the flanders which were raiſed againſt his 
reputation: in baniſhment, perſecution, and the 
confiſcation of his fortunes ; in the violent death 
of his mother and eldeſt brother; in the various 
trials to which rage, envy, and miſtaken zeal ex- 
poſed him: it cauſed him to pardon the repeated 
attempts made on his life, and to wiſh all good to 
the Prince, who was the author of them. The 
fame magnanimity ſhewed itſelf to no leſs advan- 
rage in the Chriſtian moderation with which he 
bore his elevation, and when all eyes were open -. 
to admire, and all tongues to praiſe him. 


His 
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His gratitude, and ſenſe of good offices done S2 er. 
him by others, appear in the return he would XII. 
have made to the obligations he had to Pri- 


uli, the deareſt of his friends: in the application 
with which he promoted, at Rome, the intereſts 
of the Biſhop and Prince of Liege, who had be- 
haved to him with the greateſt munificence and 
cordiality; and on all occaſions in which thoſe 
virtues could be exerciſed. The duty and love 
he bore the Counteſs of Saliſbury his mother, and 
his affection for his brothers and family, though of 
a ſuperior order to what is generally underſtood 
by ſocial virtues, are to be ranked with them, 
and the love of his country crowned them all. 

If we conſider what he did and ſuffered on this 
principle, we ſhall confeſs no one had ever a bet- 
ter claim to the title of a Patriot than CarRDINAL 
Pore. He oppoſed, at a very early period of 
life, the attempts of a wilful tyrant, who govern- 
ed by no other rule than the capriciouſneſs of his 
paſſions; and made or antiquated laws, and diſ- 
poſed of the lives and property of his people, juſt 
as the preſent caprice was to be gratified. He ne- 
ver ceaſed thinking and writing on what he judg- 
ed would be to the advantage of his country; and 
choſe baniſhment and dependence, rather than con- 
ſent to meaſures which were deſtructive of its re- 
ligion and laws. | 

When he was reſtored to it, he acted with no 
other view than its tranquillity and happineſs. He 
prevailed on the Clergy to give up all their claim 
to the church lands; and on the Pope to confirm, 
in the moſt ample and irrevocable form, this ceſ- 
fion to the lay owners. The Abbe of San Salute, 
who was one of his chief confidents, did an infi- 
nite number of good offices, as the Lord Noalles 
the French Ambaſſador informs us, in oppoſition 
to Spamſh meaſures; and the CarvinaLl, _ 
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SE c r. the ſame author, was an enemy to all violence, 


and particularly to any ſcheme of ſubduing the 
nation by force. 

Amongſt the many congratulations which came 
to him from all parts, on his being honoured 
with the purple, one was from the Doge and Se- 
nate of Venice; to whom, in his anſwer, he aſſigns 
this reaſon for being little affected with the honour 


See Vol. I. conferred on him, quia vox palriæ aberat : for tho? 
page 185. his reputation began to expand itſelf on all parts, 
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he refuſed to enjoy the gale of which his country 
did not partake. 

He had no ſooner heard that Henry had reſolv- 
ed the death of Biſhop Tiber and Sir Thomas More, 
but, foreſeeing the ſcene of bloodſhed, of which 
this was to be the prelude, he immediately ſent a 
courier from Padua to Charles V. to inform the 
Emperor of the calamities with which the whole 
nation, and particularly that Prince's aunt, Queen 
Catharine, were threatened, if that act of blood 
was not prevented. In fine, on Mary's acceſſion, 
he overlooked all the ſweets of a ſtudious and con- 
templative life, which he had choſen at Magura, 
and embarked, as he ſays, with a full knowledge 
of the difficulties he was to encounter, on the ſtor- 
my and turbulent ocean of a new and div:ded ad- 
miniſtration. 

- He had ever ſhown remarkable mildneſs to 

thoſe who diſſented from the doctrine of the 
church of Rome, as we have ſeen in his govern- 
ment of Viterbo, and particularly in the caſe of 
Flamininus, He purſued the fame method in Eng- 
/aiid, ſo as to extort this conceſſion from Dr. Bur- 
net, ** that ſuch qualities, and ſuch a temper, could 
he have brought others into the ſame meaſures, 
would probably have gone far towards. bringing 


Ilia. Ref, back this nation to the church of Rome; as he was 
Vol. zd. a man of as great probity and virtue as any of the 
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by age he lived in.” He gained Sir John Cheek, as I Sz cr. 

Cc have already related, by this Chriſtian and perſua- XII. 
ſive manner of proceeding; and, next to his own 

e family, was obſerved to converſe chiefly with Se- 

d cretary Cecil. He extended the ſame lenient arts 

even to Cranmer, in order to bring him over to a 

8 better way of thinking. 

Ty Though he was at the head of the council, he 

y uſed no violence nor intrigues to bring others into 

$ his meaſures, which were always moderate, and 

y therefore frequently widely different from the ge- 
nerality of thoſe who compoſed it. Having mo- 

- deſtly declared his own ſentiments, he referred 


2 every thing to the majority z and had learnt from 
b a Pagan, of whoſe writings he was a profeſſed ad- 
1 mirer, to diſtinguiſh between bearing what we 
e cannot help, and approving what we ought to con- 
e demn *. In religious matters, which were more 
1 peculiarly his department, he obſerved the ſame 
1 conduct, and ſuffered rigours to be exerciſed, 


Y which were no leſs contrary to his judgment than 
- inclination, Thus, what has been blamed in his 
n behaviour as too paſſive, was the reſult of his 
b deference to the laws and conſtitutions of his 

country, which did not allow him to ſtrain the 
. tender ſtrings of government, nor exert an undue 


authority on any pretext whatever. When he 
) was at full liberty to act on his own principles, as 
: in the government of Viterbo, and the dioceſe of 
- Canterbury, his behaviour was ſuch as to give his 


— 
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enemies a pretext to miſrepreſent his lenity to- 
wards thoſe who erred, as an indication of his fa- 
vouring error. His behaviour when he preſided 
| at the Council of Trent, is a further proof of the 
| good- will he bore to thoſe who had left the church; 
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Non enim eſt idem ferre, fi quid ferendum eſt ; et pro- 
bare, ſi quid probandum non eſt, Cic. Ep. Fam. g. 6. 
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and that he looked on all deviations from truth as 
a misfortune which called for our compaſſion to 
thoſe who were fallen into them. 

It has been hinted before, that his inclination 
led him to retirement, which cauſed him, in his 
youth, to ſhun courts and much company; and, 
when he was advanced to the purple, to withdraw, 
as often as he could, to religious houſes, and other 
ſolitary places, and follow nature, when he could 
do it without a neglect of duty. His retirements 
were the moſt uſeful inſtruction of the uſe ſuch 
leiſure ſhould be put to, as they did not ſhut out 
the real advantages of ſociety, and become an 
abode of every meanneſs and abjection of the mind, 
and thus end in an excluſion of improvement, po- 
liteneſs, and freedom of thought. His retreat 
was of a very different kind, and withdrew him 
from the vices. and follies of the world, and what- 
ever was foreign to his profeſſion, or might be a 
hindrance to ſtudy, picry, or the diſcharge of his 
duty. It conſiſted in the opportunities of laying 
a ſettled ground-work of that elevation of mind, 
which always repreſented to him the ſervice of his 
Maker, and the good of mankind as the end of 
his actions; and enabled him to look down on the 


advantages of his birth, the. honours he was raiſed 


Eher xiv, 
16. 


to, and the reputation he had gained, with the 
ſame ſuperiority and diſengagement, as a great 
Princeſs did on the badges of royalty, in that me- 
morable prayer ſhe made to her Maker. Such a 
retreat admitted every intellectual and moral im- 
provement, a corye ſpondence with the wiſeſt and 
beſt men of thoſe times, and made his life like a 
gentle ſtream, which does not only glide through 
lonely vales, but viſits, in its courſe, populous 
Cities, and is, at once, their wealth and orna- 
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He was much addicted to communication with S E c T. 


God by prayer, and contemplation of divine mat- 

ters, as the proper object of the mind of man, and 

of which, when the organ is not vitiated, a due 

perception follows. of courſe. Before he entered 
holy orders, he received the bleſſed euchariſt on 
all Sundays; and the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who 

was many years his chaplain, uſed to relate of 
him, that at Capranica, and elſewhere, he aſſiſted 
the prieſt at the altar, and even put on and took. 
off his veſtments, and rendered him, both before 
and after the ſacrifice, all the offices of a menial 
clerk. When he had received the prieſthood, he 
never omitted to celebrate the holy myſteries at 
leaſt once a week. His accuracy in all the ce- 
remonies and rites of the Liturgy, was as obſerv- 
able as the recollected air with which he perform- 
ed them: the very tone of his voice, his counte- 
nance, every geſture, ſpoke the awe with which 
he was penetrated, and the attention with which he 
offered to almighty God the great ſacrifice of 
atonement, and praiſe, of impetration and thankſ- 
giving. 

There was no incident which did not ſuggeſt to 
his mind ſentiments of the moſt tender and en- 
lightened piety, and furniſh him with an oppor- 
tunity of ſtirring them up in others. Philip had 
ſent the Queen a crucifix from Spain“: and the 
Pope had preſented the King with a rich cap of 
maintenance and a belt, and the Queen with a 
golden roſe of exquifite work manſhip, which cu- 
rioſities were to be delivered by the CARDIN AL, 
and his ingenious piety ſupplied him wirh various 
moral and religious reflexions on theſe ſubjects, 
which are come down to us in two very edifying; 
letters T. A young monk, his friend Contareni's 


K. Poli Epilt. pars zie, pag. ;8. + Ibid. pag. 36. 
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S x c T. nephew, complained to him, that he found much 


XII. 


diſſipation in the office his ſuperior had placed him 
in; and the CAR DINAL's advice to him is written 
with a knowledge of the duties of a monaſtic pro- 
feſſion, no leſs than if he had ſpent his life in the 
ſtudy and practice of them *. 

Though he found great inconvenience from faſt- 
ing and fiſh diet, he could never be prevailed on 
to interrupt the faſt of Lent, till ſickneſs, into 
which he fell almoſt every year, obliged him to 
it; and he choſe rather to enjoy a leſs good ſtate 
of health, than that his example ſhould give of- 
fence. 

Theſe qualifications fitted Roi NvALD Port for 
epiſcopacy, and the higheſt order of it, the pri- 
mateſhip of a large and populous kingdom. I have 
already given the Reader ſeveral inſtances of the 
manner in which. he acquitted himſelf of the duties 
of this ſtation 3 and I ſhall here give him the ſen- 
timents he entertained of it, and the principles on 
which he filled up the meaſure of its obligations. 
Theſe may be gathered from the following abſtract 
of two of his letters. 

e was yeſterday informed, ſays he, writing to 
Miranda, a Spaniſh prelate, and his particular 
friend, that the King had conferred on you the 
Archbiſhopric of Toledo; and I thought it an 
event on which I ought not to be ſilent, as it is 
cuſtomary to congratulate our friends, when they 
obtain a poſt, either of honour or profit. But 
though you are now named to a dignity not infe- 
rior to any of the church, the papacy only ex- 
cepted, yet the time of congratulation is not yet 
come. I may indeed felicitate his Majeſty on the 
choice he has made, as having been ſolely guided 
by the learning and manners of a perſon, who is 


® Reg. Poli, pars 4˙, pag. 21. 
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equal to the charge. But, as for yourſelf, my 8 c 7. 

dear Miranda, on what title can I wiſh you joy, XII. 

till I hear how you behave in this exalted ſtation ? 

If neither ambition or ſolicitation had any part in 

this promotion; if you are not elated by the ho- 

nours and wealth it brings with it; if your aſſent 

to the choice made of your perſon was a deference 

you owed to him by whom you was nominated, 

and proceeded from a defire of diſcharging the 

duties of your miniſtry (and the opinion J have of 

your virtue perſuades me that this is really the 

caſe) you have given great ſubject of joy to your 

true friends, and particularly to the large province 

committed to your care; but you yourſelf ſtand 

in need of comfort, inſtead of expecting compli- 25" Spe, 

ments “.“ 1357* 
In the other letter, where the ſame great pre- 

late had informed the CARDbINAL that he was 

blamed for living at court, and not reſiding in his 

dioceſe, he anſwers the objections made to his 

conduct, and enters on a very particular diſcuſ- 

fion of the poi»t in debate, If, ſays he, I was 

abſent from my dioceſe, and detained here by any 

thing but neceſſity, and ſuch a neceſſity as regards 

the eccleſiaſtical more than the civil ſtare of this 

kingdom, I ſhould deem myſelf utterly inexcut- 

able. But whether this be really the caſe, or whe- 

ther I deceive myſelf, and impoſe on others, I can 

Judge by no other criterion, than that I am not 

conſcious of having in view either honours or 

riches, or any private emolument for myſelf, or 

any who belong to me; which, if I did, I ſhould 

be the firſt ro condemn myſelf. Theſe are my 

real diſpoſitions, and are viſible to all who are ac- 

quainted with me, and on this account I am more 

at eaſe: yet I don't preſume to juſtify myſelf, but 
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8E r. conſtantly pray to the ſearcher of hearts, that if I 
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XII. ſwerve from what is right, he would lead me 


Yo back into his paths, which are the rule of righte- 


ouſneſs. However, I am ſo far from appealing 
to this ſupreme judgment-ſeat, as if I was not ac- 
countable to the tribunal of the public, that I am 
deſirous to hear even the unfavourable opinion 
which any particular perſon may entertain of me, 
thoſe eſpecially of whoſe friendſhip I am perſua- 
ded. | 

« All I would inſinuate is, that he who would 
decide whether my preſence be more uleful here, 
or elſewhere, ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the civil and ecclefiaſtical ſtate of this king- 
dom, and with the revolutions of the late years, 
during which the ancient form of religion, which 
now begins again to take place, was entirely 
changed. He muſt likewiſe be informed of the 
diſpoſitions of all orders of the realm, and of ma- 
ny things which perſonally regard the Queen. 

« don't preſume to infer from hence that my. 
preſence is more neceſſary here than it would be 
elſewhere; but perſons who underſtand the con- 
dition of the church and ſtate, on my earneſt pe- 
tition to the Queen, that I might give myſelf 
wholly to my paſtoral charge, repreſented to me 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, how ill-timed ſuch a ſtep 
would be, and that every motive, both of reli- 
gion and love of my country, obliged me to con- 
tinue with her Majeſty. Should they be miſtak- 
en, this I am ſure of, that my inclination draws 
me to my church, where I ſhould find all the 
great comforts of life much more at hand than 
where I am, and where nothing detains me but 
the intreaties and advice of perſons of probity, and 
her deſire, to whom this national church is ſo 
much indebted, and who is too conſcienticus to 
inſiſt on ſuch a meaſure, unleſs ſhe judged the 

welfare 
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welfare of her people intereſted in it. I will only'Sz r. 
exemplify this in a ſingle inſtance: It has pleaſed XII. 
their Majeſties to give back the church lands, PO 
which were inveſted in the crown, and to make 
uſe of me in the diſtribution of them: now, to 
do this ſo, that the parochial clergy may have a 
decent maintenance, on which church-diſcipline 
ſo much depends, is ſo perplexed an affair, and 
attended with ſo many difficulties, that I could 
never extricate myſelf without their aſſiſtance 
who cannot be abſent from the court.” 
Miranda had likewiſe reſtified ſome ſurpriſe at 
the CaRDINAL's not viſiting ſeveral pariſhes in 
London which belonged to him: to which he an- 
ſwers, that although inſtruction from the pul- 
pit was generally underſtood by theſe viſitations, 
yet the daily experience he had of the infected and 
infirm ſtate of the kingdom, had informed him, 
that the neglect and abuſe of the word of God 
was proportioned to the opportunities men had of 
hearing it: and this was no where more viſible 
than in London; that unleſs the diſcipline of the 
church was previouſly ſettled, ſermons were ra- 
ther hurtful than beneficial, becauſe carnal men 
came to them as an amuſement, and verified 
what was ſaid to the Prophet, they fit before thee, 
as if they were my people, and hear thy words, but 
will not do them; for with their mouth they ſhew 
much love, but their heart goes after covetouſneſs : 
aud lo thou art to them as a delightful ſong of one that 
has a pleaſing voice, and can play well on an inſtru- 
ment; for they bear thy words, but do them not. Exel. 
This, continues he, is here the caſe; for when xxxiii· 31. 
the ſermon is over, the audience, were they not 
conſtrained by the laws, would not aſſiſt at the 
holy ſacrifice, nor at the church offices, and would 
wholly negle& eccleſiaſtical diſcipline z wherefore, 
if more pains were taken in ſettling what con- 
Vol. II. * cerned 
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By c T. cerned this, than in preaching, it was no more 
IT. than the preſent ſtate of the nation ſeemed to re- 
quire ; that he did not deny the expediency of 
the latter, where there was any proſpect of its be- 
ing heard with profit; and, therefore, the Biſhop 
of London, Henry Cole, who was his, the LEOATE's 
Chancellor, and Dean of London, and other learn- 
ed and pious perſons were not wanting to this du- 
ty; that a ſermon was preached. every Sunday at 
St. Paul's croſs, which was much frequented. 
That himſelf had frequently preached in his me- 
tropolitan and other churches, and twice at Lon- 
don, and ſhould continue to do ſo, and to correct 
and regulate what he ſaw. had need of it, He 
mentions the national ſynod he had lately held; 
the homilies in the Engliſß language, which were 
ſoon to be publiſhed, and Miranda's catechiſm, 
which was travſlating into the ſame tongue; and 
ſays, that though oppreſt with buſineſs, he had 
never failed to publiſh, from time to time, ſuch 
treatiſes as he judged ſalutary to his people; and 
never had, nor would be wanting to that duty of 
Richmond, a paſtor, which conſiſts in inſtruction .“ 
224 June, Theſe virtues of CARDIN AL Pork were fo 
1558. known and celebrated through Europe, that thoſe 
who had never ſeen, yet loved and honoured him. 
He was highly eſteemed, by Charles V. who was 
acquainted with him, and uſed to ſay, he did 
not know a better man than the Eng/iſp Canpre 
NAL; though reaſons of ſtate, as they are termed, 
ſometimes hindered that Prince from ſhewing 
him that regard which an honeſter man would 
have done. Henry II. King of France, having 
ſeen and converſed with him, regretted he was late 
acquainted with his merit, and ſaid, if he had 
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known it ſooner, no other perſon ſhould have had S Ec T- 
his intereſt for the papacy at the death of Paul III. XII. 


The ſame King deſired to advance him to that W. 


digaity, when it was vacated by the death of Ju- 
lius III. and Marcellus. He was held in equal 
eſteem; by Paul III. of the Farngſian family, and 
by. Henry VIII. of England, as long as his regard 


was any commendation; by Victoria 'Colouna, See Part]. 


Marchioneſs of Peſcara, a character above all ?*8* 349+ 
Greek and Roman fame; by the ſacred college, 
who would have raiſed him to the popedom; by 
Philip and Mary, the latter of whom had a con- 
fidence in him without reſerve; by both the uni- 
verſities, and the whole Eugliſʒh nation. The 
ſame account was made of him by the great men 
of the age he lived in; by Eraſmus, Sir Thomas 
More, and Biſhop Fiſher, and the reſtorers of 
learning of the univerſity of Padua; by the Car- 
dinals Sadolet, Contareni, and Bembo, who were 
ſome of the moſt polite writers of thoſe times. 
The uſual appellation by which he was diſtinguiſn- 
ed, was that of the modeſt and learned Cardinal. 
Madrutius, Cardinal of Trent, a perſon of great 
endowments and experience, was accuſtomed to 
ſay, he valued himſelf chiefly on two accounts; 
for having been employed by Charles V. and hav- 
ing loved and honoured the CAR DINAL of Eng- 
land : and Cardinal Seripandi, in the letter I have 
mentioned to Sc. Thomas of Villa-nova, ſays, he 
was a perſon of ſuch ſingular virtue, piety and 
learning, and ſo much eſteemed by good men, 
that thoſe who refuſed him their approbation were 
not to be ranked in that number; that himſelf 
never expected any greater felicity than to have 
been Witted into his friendſhip and familiarity ; 
and d never end was he to relate what he 
o his integrity, the ſanctity of his life, and 
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8E or. patience in adverſity, a virtue which is the pro- 
XII. per badge of Chriſtianity “. 

Eis name, ſay the authors of his life, was, at 
the time they wrote, ſtill freſh in the minds of all 
good men, and cheriſhed by them, and was long 
the common topic of converſation, His memory 
was ſo acceptable to Princes and men in power, 

that whoever had been any time in his family 
was ſure to meet with their favour and protec- 
tion. | | | 
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APPENDIX; 


The following Pieces are referred to in the” 


Wark, under their reſpective Numbers. 


NUMBER 1 


X German language, a book on private 
r * maſſes, and the anointing of prieſts, and 


putant; juſtifies the 
and partakes of the imaginary Omen Ou; the 

to him; 
and then'concludes, that Chriſtians were at length 
freed from theſe tenets and practices. He ſeems 
really poſſeſſed by that ſpirit, to whom he yields 
the victory, and through the whole narration, 


which cannot be read without horror, explodes 


the tenets which the devil had diſapproved, by the 
moſt ſcurrilous invectives, and every kind of in- 


ſult and mockery. Op. Mart. Luth. . 7. fol. 228, 


& ſeq. Edit, Wirtembergæ, anni 1557. 


ARTIN LUTHER wrote, in the TTY 


prevailed on his friend, Juſtus Jonas, 
to eee it into Latin. It contains, among 
other things, an account of what paſſed between 
himſelf and the ſpirit of darkneſs, on the articles 
which make the ſubject of the work, and the ar- 
guments are ſet down by which the devil prevail - 
ed on him to renounce the Catholic doctrine on 
theſe heads. Luther repreſents his antagoniſt not 
only as a plauſible fo hiſter, but as an able diſ- 

frrengrh of his er 


_ 
1 


— 
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REGINALDUS POLUS FACO-- 
PO'SADOLE TO, Epiſe. Curpento- 
rat, S. P. D. | 


25 N wb 1 „ 4 
Nows. RATIAS tibi agam prius, (ita enim re- 
II. XI rum ordo, et mei officii ratio poſtulant) 
Wrw dejnde ad mandata tua convertar. Neque verd 
illa ſolùm me ad agendum gratias impellunt, quæ 
tu in me præſentem officia contulifti; em me 
domo atque Hoſpitio honorifice ſanè lauteque ac- 
ciperes, cm animum meum, tui congreſſus cu- 
pidiſſimum, erudito illo et pleno gravitatis ſermone 
retineres, et plane paſceres: atque maximis de 
rebus quærentem et hæſitantem, omni prorſus 
{crupulo et duhitatione liberares, Que quidem 
quoties in mentem revoco (revoco autem ſæpiſſi- 
me) quod de Platonis cœna dixit Timotheus, cim 
ab eo invitatus, eſſet, et eundem poſtero die vidiſ- 
ſer, cœnas Platoniſ non modd in præſentia, ſed in 
poſterum quoque diem eſſe jucundas: idem ego 
multò prolixitis de tuo hoſpitio dicere poſſum; 
non modò in præſentia fuiſſe jucundum, ſed in 
aliquot menſes jam fuiſſe, atqui idem, ut ſpero, 


— 
* 


in multos annos, futurum, 6 | 
At vero cùm i tua. conſuetudine, cujus ego 
ſdavitatem tum primim quaſi guſtare cœperam, 
ram citò dirimi, ac tanto locorum intervallo diſ- 
Jungi, animo fane moleſtè ferrem, cam nec mihi 
tom integrum eſſet aliter facere, rationibus meis. 
fic ferentibus, et in Hæe loca pene trahentibus : 
ne, huic quidem dolori meo defuiſti. Inita enim 
1 * - 2 


* 1 
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delectabar, non uſquequaque privarer, ſed ut te 
etiam abſens aliqua ex parte fruerer, adjuncto mihi 
ejuſmodi itineris comite, qui te mihi quotidie red- 
de bat, qui jucundiſſimos tuos, et graviſſimos ſer- 
mones ſine intermiſſione referebat, nec ſane inter- 
mori eam, quam ex conſuetudine tua voluptatem 
cepi, ullo pacto ſinebat. Quis enim te ipſum 
meliùs exprimere potuit, quàm tu, quàm ſcripta 
tua, quam liber ille tuus quem per me Bembo red- 
di voluiſti? In quo prudentia tua, gravitas, doc- 
trina, quibus maxime delectabar, elucent. Hunc 
certe mihi comitis loco accepi: qui non modo 
mihi in brevi illa et paucorum dierum via, quæ 
in Italiam properanti inſtabat, pro vehiculo fuit, 
quod de facundo comite dici ſolet: ſed in longo 
totius vitæ curſu, in quo maxime, et periculoſiſ- 
ſime laberatur, et vehiculi, et ducis locum facile 
obtineret. Ex quo quidem hanc primo aſpectu 
voluptatem cepi, quòd mihi cogitationem omnem 
de eo, in quod ingreſſus exam, itinere, impedito 
ſane et moleſto, abſtulit, meque totum in con- 
templationem præclari illius itineris abduxit, quod 
te duce et monſtratore, adoleicenti ad laudem et 
degus tendenti, certum et glorioſum propone ba- 
tur. In quo quidem yalde delectabar, cùm quaſi 
oculis, ſic animo cernerem, te graviſſimum et 
prudentiſſimum ſenem, ut peritum gubernatorem, 
gnarum et locorum et maris, ſiderumque et tem- 

ſtatum omnium, ſic animo providum, ſic omnia 
pericula longè lateque proſpicientem, ut nihih non 
prædiceres et præcaveres, quod vel impedire FR 
Præclarum curſum, vel in periculum ducere poſ- 
ſet. Qui non cuivis adoleſcenti, in vulgi moribus 
educato, vulgaribus parentibus orto, et qui fili- 
orum educationem in poſtremis haberent, te du- 
cem profitearis: ſed illi qui ab optimis pareatibus 
penè antequam in lucem puer ederetur, huic tam 
5 "os preclare 
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Nun. præclaræ expeditioni fuerit deſtinatus : cujus edu- 


cationi natura non obſiſtere, ſed ſuas dotes benig- 
ne largiendo, ſe fautricem ſponderet. Qui ab in- 
cunabulis fic eductus, fic literis et moribus for- 
matus fuerit, quemadmodum eſt a te ſanctiſſimè 
et prudentiſſimè præſcriptum. 

HFunc verd talem chm tibi ipſe oratione for- 
miſſes, vel potius natura ſic formatum, et paren- 
tum votis huic rei deſtinatum, cùm Paulum tuum 
accepiſſes, quid non voluptatis mihi præbuit præ- 
clarus ille, quem recenſes, in eo inſtituendo ap- 
paratus ? Deinde cam ex puerili inſtitutione, tan- 
quam ex anguſtiis, eum abduxiſſes, et in latum 


illud, quod adoleſcentis inſtitutioni quaſi pelagus 


patebat, adduxiſſes, tum ſane maxime delectabar, 
cùm te ſecundiſſimo illo orationis curſu, plenis 
eloquentiæ velis, ita omnes artes doctrinaſque 
percurrentem viderem, ut cùm nihil tibi tum aliud 
propoſitum eſſet, niſi ut earum artium ſedes et lo- 
ca, ubi ad tempus inſiſtendum, atque ad majora 
et ulteriora tendenti commorandum eſſet, mon- 
ſtrares: ea tamen ſic oratione illuſtras, ſic artium 
ſingularum vires et virtutes explicas, ut prope 
monſtrando in earum jam poſſeſſionem mittere 
adoleſcentem videaris, atque eas recenſendo tra- 
dere. Hæc certe magna cum voluptate contem- - 
plabar. Sed quo magis me delectabant, eo ſane 
avidius expectabam, quo tandem preclarum iſtum 
curſum, quem tanto apparatu inſtituiſti, dirige- 


res: quem tibi portum proponeres. In qua ex- 


pectatione ſtatim ſe mihi in conſpectum obtulit 


philoſophiæ portus, quò te velis remiſque pro- 


perare, atque illic paulo poſt alumnum tuum re- 
linquere videbam. Præclarus ille quidem, et 


omnibus aliis portus præferendus, fi antiquis illis 


Ariſtctelis et Platonis temporibus, vel etiam ſi re- 


centioribus M. T. Ciceronis, hic curſus abs te in- 


ſtitutus fuiſſet, aut fi ii gubernatores adoleſcenti 
| tuo 
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tuo contigiſſent: nec enim illi profectò alium ele- Nu u . 
giſſent, nec facile tum alius tutior vel commo- 

dior reperiri potuit. Sed chm his felicibus tem 
poribus curſum inſtitueris tuum, quibus ut multi 
terrarum novi tractus inſulæque et portus antiqui - 

tati incogniti, inventi ſunt, pluribus eorum qui 
antiquitus celebres erant, vel mari obrutis, vel 
vetuſtate conſumptis : ſic etiam animorum portus 
multo tutior et tranquillior, Deo-ipſo, et eodem 

Dei filio duce et inventore nobis apertus ſit, quem 
antiqui ignorabant. Cumque Sadoletus ipſe, qui 

in hoc curſu gubernatoris locum obtinet, etſi ap- 
pulſus quidem ad antiquorum portum, tamen 
prætervectus ſit, nec diutius ibi commoratus, 
quam ut neceſſaria ſibi inde ſumeret ad reliquum 
curſum perficiendum, in hunc tandem, qui à Dei 

filio monſtratus ſit ſe receperit, ubi nunc ſumma 

cum animi tranquillitate et ſecuritate vivit : quid 

eſt cur non Paulus tuus merito tecum conquere- 

ratur, ſi in alieno et infido jam portu eum relin- 

quas, cùm te ipſum in optimo et tutiſſimo collo- 

caris? Ego certè illius verbis tecum expoſtulare 

non dubitabo, ſi juvenem omnibus vel naturæ 
dotibus vel doctrinæ præſidiis tua opera inſtruc- 
tiſſimum, et plane talem qualem tu parentum 

votis expetendum proponis, fluctuantem jam in 
philoſophiæ portu reliqueris: quæ ne portus qui- 

dem jam nomine digna ſit: ſed ut de Tenedo dixi 

poëta, 


Nunc tantùm ſinus, et ſtatio malefida carinis. 


Atqui non nobis tantus iſte in eo educando ap- 
paratus, nec præclara iſta tua inſtitutio, talem 
nobis promiſit qui præcepta tandem vivendi 2 
philoſophis peteret, aut qui animi ſecuritatis cauſa 
in illorum portum confugere neceſſe haberet: ſed 
qui vel principibus ipſis philoſophorum, ſi jam 
reviviſcerent, novum et præſtantius vivendi genus 
oſtenderet, quo illi nunquam aſpirare potuerunt; 

ſapientiam 
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Na v. ſapientiam autem et animi tranquillitatem longs 


Et nd 


aliam, et aliunde quam: a philoſophiæ præceptis 
petendam, tanto præſtantiorem et diuturniorem 
ea quam philoſophia promitteret, "_ numa- 
nis prœſtabiliora divina ſunt. 

'' Quart age, mi Sadoleta, noli promi tuo, in 
tali javene inſtituendo ſatisfattum putare, ſi eum 
ad philoſophiꝶ limites perduxeris, aut etiam fi 
Philoſophiam ipſam integram tradideris. Solvas 
mde oportet, neque unquam defatigere, donec in 


ſacrum euadem portum, ih quo tu ipſe ſumma 


cum animi tranquillitate vivis, illum perduxeris. 
Nec enim convenit tam præſtanti educationi, et 
mi quem omnium opinione, hæredem virtutis et 
ientiæ tuæ es relicturus, in alio quam quo ipſe 
tabernaculum vitæ poſueris portu conquieſcere. 
Heæc ad te verboſiùs ſcripſi vel tuo imperio 
obſcquutus; qui me etiam de illo tuo libro, quem 
fatis admirari non poteram, quid ſentirem ad te 
feribere voluiſti, vel meo in ſacras illas Muſas 
amori ſatisfaciens. Quas abs te illaudatas et ta- 
eitas præteriti, edm reliquas omnes artes et diſci- 
plinas dignis præconiis ornaris, vix æquo animo 
fpectabam, vel etiam quod Langæo noſtro, cujus 
kberis inſtituendis iſte abs te labor præcipuè ſump- 
tus ſit, hoc imprimis gratum fore non dubitabam, 
fi quod in philoſophia et reliquis artibus facis, ut 
ſingularum laudes attingendo, ad earum ſtudium 
adoleſcentum animos erigas, idem in theologia 
facere non neglexeris: in qua reliquæ omnes, ut 
in oceano flumina, ſe immergere ſolent, et de- 
bent. Et certè convenit, ut quæ te ipſum ma- 
ximè ornat, et indies magis magiſque ornatura 
eſt, cum de lis diſciplinis ſermo fit, quarum cog- 
nitio humanos animos colit et perficit: ejus lau- 
dem haud quaquam ſilentio involyas: præſertim 
cùm ad Langzum ſcribas, quem ſcio, quoties è 
negotiorum Fudtibus, quibus in um verſantem 
| Jactari 
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ja carl neceſſe eſt, emergere lieet, in nullo Tiben<N & 4 #5 
tlus, quam in theologiz portu conquieſcere. Sed 

tu meæ loquaeitati ignoſces, qui: chm ſanẽte adju- — 
rare poſſim, me his quatuor annis non tantum 
quidem Latinò legiſſe, quantum nune ad te ſeripſi, 
theologorum libris avocatum, quos tamen in ge- 

nere Latinorum ſcriptorum non pono, in hanc 
inſolitam Latine ſcribendi loquacitatem erupi. 

Sed ut loquendi tecum, fic etiam ſcribendi ad te, 

quo cum abſente quaſi loqui videor, dulcedo quæ- 

dam me longius ultra epiſtolz fines provexit. Cui 

tu pro tua humanitate ignoſcas oportet. 

Nunc ad tua mandata venio. In quo eo bre- 
vior ero, quo pauciora mihi ſcribenda reliqueruat 
eorum literæ, ad quos mihi mandata et literas 
dediſti: quas jam ſpero ad tuas reſcriptas te ha- 
bere. Omnes enim receperunt, poſt paucos dies 
quibus id commode facere poſſent, ſe tuæ volun- 
tati eſſe ſatisfacturos. Bembi verò literas cum his 
ad te mitto: quem chm Venetiis ſalutarem, eique 
tuas literas unà cum libro darem, quantopere de- 
lectaretur de te, et de tuis ſtudiis audire, pro 
veſtra conjunctiſſima neceſſitudine, facilius eſt tibi 
exiſtimare, quam mihi ſeribere. Veronenſi verd 
Pontifici, quem Veronæ ſalutavi, etiam tuas lite- 
ras tradidi: qui me unum diem apud ſe detinuit, 
cùm nullus penè nobis ſermo eſſet, niſi de te, et 
de ſtudiis tuis: cùm ſæpe ſe valde dolere oſtende- 
ret, ſuaviſſima conſuetudine tua propter locorum 
intervallum, quo disjuncti eſtis, ſe privari. La- 
zarnm tuum Patavii offendi, cui etiam tuas literas 
tradidi; cm ad me ſalutatum humaniſſimè veniſ- 
ſer. Omnes verò tibi de iſta animi tranquillitate 
et ocio gratulantur: ex quibus tam preclaros 
fœtus oriri, et prodire in utilitatem publicam vi- 
dent. Quæ ut tibi perpetua ſint optant. Ego- 
que imprimis, qui non minus præclaros ſciam te 

jam 
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Nux u. jam parturire, quàm ſunt hi qui jam ſunt in lu- 
I: ceͤm editi, hoc idem optare non deſinam, partum - 
que feliciſſimum precari. Vale. 


Vanclis, un Calend. Noventr. 1. b. xxxii. 
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T is an inquiry of ſome curioſity and more im- Nu u. 

portance, in what ſenſe the Council of Trent III. 
has defined the Latin Vulgate edition of the Scrir - 
tures to be authentic; nor can it any ways be ſo 
juſtly reſolved as by the unanimous declaration of 
the cotemporary writers, who either had been aſ- 
ſeflors at the council, or were converſant with thoſe 
who had aſſiſted at it, in that quality. They 
were, moreover, ſome of the greateſt and moſt 
learned perſonages of that or any other age, and 
have ſignalized their zeal in maintaining the au- 
thority of this venerable aſſembly, and giving its 
decrees their full latitude and due, weight; and 
though of different nations and ſchools, and di- 
vided in opinion on many other heads, are yet 
. e on this. I might produce a long catalogue 
of theſe unexceptionable vouchers, did the nature 
of this inquiry call for ſo circumſtantial a proof; 
or did I not think my Readers in general will be 
more pleaſed to have the ſubſtance of the evi- 
dence collected from theſe different witneſſes placed 
before them, than to hear each of them atteſt the 
ſame thing, with little more variety than a change 
of expreſſion. I ſhall, however, for the further 
ſatisfaction of thoſe, who are deſirous of ſuch a 
detail, refer them to the original works, from 
which this brief information has been extracted. 

The writers I have mentioned every where 
teach the meaning of the council in this decree to 
be, that the edition we ſpeak of is a complete bo- 
dy of the written word of God, as to all that con- 
cerns faith and morality ; that it contains no error 


repugnant 
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Nu u x. repugnant to either of theſe great articles, and as 


III. 


ſuch is to be received and reverenced by the faith- 


ful; and that no other edition was, on any pre- 


text, c be made uſe of either in the ſchools or 
the public worſhip. | 
One of the grounds of this deciſion was, that 


tte Catholic Church could not, for fo many ages, 


have propoſed to her members either a defective 
or erroneous guide of belief or practice; and hav- 


ing always conſidered the Vulgate as the ſtandard 


of each, it muſt neceſſarily come up to it: that 


notwithſtanding the grammatical miſtakes, the 
tranſpoſitions, and the paſſages leſs properly tranſ- 


lated, which occur here and there, all antic uity 
had ever been perſuaded that the truths of the 


"Chriſtian religion were fully. ſet forth in it; that 


no hereſy. was countenanced, nor any thing con- 
tained which might give occaſion to a pernicious 
error: and that it had been held in the higheſt 
veneration, and been appealed to by the earlieſt 
ages, as the unerring word of God, in whatever 


concerned belief and manners. 


But then theſe judges, whoſe diſcernment in 
leaving to opinion tenets which belong to its re- 
"ſort, is not Jeſs. conſpicuous than their ſteadineſs 
in aſſerting to divine faith the rights which be- 
long to her. department, never once entertained 


a thought that this edition of the Scriptures was 
not liable to many objections in other reſpects, in 


which theſe rights are not intereſted ; or that it 


was exempt from miſtakes, to which a leſs com- 


petent ſkill in languages, or want of accuracy and 


care, may expoſe a tranſlator ; ſo far were they 
from exacting this conceſſion from thoſe who ac- 


knowledged their authority. Were other proofs 


of what I have here aſſerted, wanting, the remark 


of Andrew Vega, one of the ableſt divines, who 


aſſiſted at the council, would be ſufficient, ** The 


ſynod, 
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ſynod; ſays: he, did not approve of the faults, N * 
which thoſe who are ſkilled in languages, and 
moderately knowing in the holy Seriptures, have 
diſcoveted in the Latin tranſlation of them. It 
did no more than approve of the Vulgatt edition, 
cleared of ſuch miſtakes as the careleſſneſs of the 
tranſcribers or printers had given occaſion to; but 
would not have it adored, as if it had fallen from 
heaven. The Fathers very well knew that, who- 
ever was the interpreter, he was not a prophet z 
and that hitherto! we have not been ſo happy as 
to poſſeſs a tranſlation which has given us the 
proper and original text of the ſacred writings 
with the ſame umiormity of ſtile. throughout the 
whole. On'this account, they would not reſtrain 
the induſtry of thoſe who are of opinion that ſome 
parts might have been more happily tranſlated. 
Their intention was, that the Vulgate ſnould be 
ſo far eſteemed authentic. as all perſons might be 
ſatisſied it had not been corrupted by any miſtake 
from which a pernicious tenet could be gathered; 
and therefore they add, that no one, oñ any 
text, ſhould reject it. In the ſame place he al- 
ledges the teſtimony of the Cardinal of the holy 
croſs, who then preſided at the council; and at 
length concludes, addreſſing himſeif to his Reader, 
in theſe words : ** Wherefore, neither you, nor 
any one. elſe, is hindered. by this approbation 
| to the Vulgate edition, to have recourſe to 
e fountain head, when he meets with any diff- 
culty, and to aſſiſt and inrich the Latin expoſitort, 
and thus enable them to rectify the faulty paſſages 
of the tranſlation, and attain that meaning of the 
Scriptures which is moſt agreeable to the Spirit 
that dictated them, and to the language in which 
they were penned “.“ ir 36100 


* Andreas Vege, de Conc. Trid. I. 15. cg, 
| The 
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roborated by another cotemporary, of no lefs 
weight, who enters into ſome particulars, which 
Vega has not touched on, and ingenuouſly owns 
that the Fathers, who compoſed the council, were 
not ignorant that ſeveral chapters of the Scripture 
were tranſlated obſcurely and intricately ; that, in 
ſome places, the ſenſe was deficient; in others, 
redundant; and ſome again were diſtorted from 
their genuine and plain meaning : all which had 
been obſerved by the ancient Doctors and moſt _ 
learned and judicious men of each age, who yet 
had tolerated: theſe faults, without any prejudice 


to faith or morals : becauſe, in order to aſcertain 


theſe two great ends of revelation, it was enough 
that the Vulgate did not countenance any error 
contrary to ſound doctrine, and therefore deſer- 
ved the reſpect and authority it had ever met with, 
On the ſame principle, they believed there was 
no truth of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, or doctrine 
neceſſary to human ſalvation contained in the 
Greek and Hebrew text, which had eſcaped the 
knowledge of the Latin Church, or been omitted 
or erroneouſly tranſlated by her. Wherefore, to 
avoid all that diſturbance, which ſuch changes 
never fail to produce, they bore with miſtakes 
which bring no detriment with them, and choſe 
to conſult the people's tranquillity rather than 10 
be wiſe out of ſeaſon. | 

But then, as we have ſeen, this forbearance 
was never deſigned by the council as a check on 
the induſtry of particular perſons, and their throw- 
ing any further light on what may be dark or 
ambiguous, or otherwiſe faulty in the ancient ver- 
ſion; on the contrary, ſome of the moſt able 
apologiſts of that venerable aſſembly aſſure us, 


that the Fathers who compoſed it, did not for- 


bid the ancient and Vulgate edition to be dili- 
| rh gently 
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gently compared with the original text; and if N u  B» 


1 


8 any difficulty of moment occurred, to tranſlate 

1 and explain it with greater fitneſs and propriety, 

8 and even with a ſtricter regard to the true mean- 

e ing. The cotemporary writers I have quoted, 

e every where deliver this as the ſentiment of the 

n council, which one of them has expreſſed in the 

s following manner: That the decree paſſed in 

n favour of the Vulgate extended no further than 

1 to ſupport the authority and uſe of an edition 

3 which all antiquity had revered; and to ſuppreſs 

t the arrogance of thoſe, who, at chat time eſpeci- 

e ally, from a vain conceit of their own knowledge, 

n and perhaps a moderate inſight into the learned 

h languages; and becauſe they ſaw in that ancient I 
Jy and approved edition ſome paſſages, which might 1 
— have been tranſlated with more exactneſsʒ or Hh 
. ſome faults to which the careleſſaeſs of the tran- N b 
8 ſcribers had given occaſion; or, laſtly, that the 3 
e expoſitors had not every where attained to the laſt & 
e preciſion, the meaning of Jeſus Chriſt and the = 
e Apoſtles, reject the whole, and would obtrude in N 
d its ſtead either their own erroneous tranſlations or : 
0 thoſe of others. ; 
8 Another author, who enters on the ſubject * ö 
'S maintaining the integrity of the Hebrew edition, af 
e owns, that as to the authority of the Latin Vul- | 
0 gate, he is of the ſame way of thinking with the ; 
| jearned Fleming I have already cited; and towards 
© the end of the treatiſe ſays, he would not be un- | 
n derſtood to defend the Latin interpreter as if he . 
2 looked on him to be exempt from all blame, and | 
Yr thoſe overſights to which all human productions 5 
r- are liable: nor did he dare to diſſent from thoſe, 

le who, though they aqmired the good faith of the 

8, tranſlator, yet acknowledged that he ſometimes 

r- bctrayed a want of care and perſpicuity.; and by 

i- too ſervile an adherence to the Gree? idiom, and 
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N v u n, liitle diſcernment in weighing the different energy 


— 


of that and the Latin tongue, became obſcure, 
and did not ſufficiently expreſs the ſenſe of the 
original. 

The writers 1 have already quoted have done 
no more than deliver down to us the meaning of 
this deciſion on the authenticity of the Vulgate, 
and the conſequences which reſulted from it. But 
there were others of the ſame time, and of equal 
authority, who have exemplified this meaning in 
their own works, fome of which were inſcribed 
to the council, and written in circumſtances, in 
which the authors cannot be ſuppoſed not to have 
known its meaning, or to have diſguiſed it. 
Among theſe, Forrerius, in the Preface to his 
Commentaries on IJſaiab, which he wrote at Trent, 
and addreſſed to the Fathers then ſitting,” and at- 
ter the decree I have mentioned had pafled, as 
himſelf informs vs, declares that he had tranflated 
the Hebrew text of the prophet as literally as it 
could be done, for no other reaſon than. to make 
it appear that the Latin tranſlator has not given 
us 2 different ſenſe from the original; but yet he 
did not deny that fome paſſages might have been 
explained with more propriety. 

Oleaſter wrote his Commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch in the pontificate of Paul IV. as we learn 
from the preface, and conſequently after this de- 
ciſion; and yet he makes no difficulty of declar- 
ing, that it was not his deſign to follow any 
particular interpreter, as if he was ſatisfied that 
the ſenſe of the original was every where preſer- 
ved; but to explain, to the beſt of his capacity, 
the Hebrew context: that the Vulgate edition, in 
many places, diſagreed with the original Hebrew; 
and that, in ſuch caſes, the Latin was to be cor- 
rected by the Hebrew, not the Hebrew by the La- 

| iin; 
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tin; and the latter to be accounted faulty, not N v. 
the former.“ III. 
The ſame conceſſion is made by Genebrardus, 
Archbiſhop of Aix, one of the moſt learned per- 
ſonages of France, and whom St. Francis of Salis 
values himſelf for having had him for his profeſ- 
for. This prelate, in the preface to his interpre- 
tation of the Pſalms, addreſſes himſelf to Gregory 
XIII. in the following manner. As to the 
Seventy, whoſe tranflation we follow in the Pſalms, 
though I might perhaps allow that they, or any 
other perſons, might have tranſlated ſome paſſages 
with greater clearneſs and accuracy, and with a 
ſtricter regard to the true meaning; as nothing is 
every way perfect, eſpecially when we reflect on 
our inability to found the depths or reach the | | 
heights of the divine Oracles : yet if theſe ble- ö 
miſhes were compared with the great and frequent 
errors of other interpreters, particularly among 
the moderns, they are but few, and nat of that 
conſequence as to hinder the tranſlation he was 
ſpeaking of from having the preference to any 
other.“ | . 4 | 
I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with what is ſaid of 
it in the new edition of the Greek Teſtament, by 
the univerſity of Oxford, in 1675, when great 
care was taken to collate the common Greek text 
with the moſt ancient manuſcripts in England, 
Italy, France, and Spain; and to put down all the 
various readings. In the preface to this laborious 
and uſeful work the editors obferve, that of all 
the verſions of the Bible from the original lan- | 
guages, there is none to be compared with the | 
Yuleate; which aſſertion they juſtify by cantront- 
ing paſſages of the moſt eſteemed Greet manu- 
ſcripts with the ſame paſſages in this tranſlation, 
when there is any diſagreement between that and 


the common printed Gee copy. 
Pt be os | Thus, 
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Nu n. Thus, as has been ſeen, the authenticity of the 


III. 
yn 


Vulgate edition extends no further than to fenets 
in which faith and morals are concerned, and to 


the uſe of it in the Aturgy and the ſchools. As to 
all other points, in which it differs from the He- 


trew or Greek, the Reader is left to his own deter- 
- mination, to prefer which he pleaſes; and is even 


encouraged, where the Vulgate diſagrees with ei- 


ther of them, to elucidate the tranſlation from the 
original. This freedom is reſtrained by no ex- 
ception but what regards belief and manners, in 
-which the Hebrew, Greek and Latin texts perfectly 
agree. 

Beſides the arguments already produced that 
this was the meaning of the council, the form in 
which the decree is drawn up ſufficiently indicates 
it. © This ſets forth the great emolument which 
would accrue ta the church of God, if out of all 
the Zatin editions of the holy Scriptures, which 
were handed about, it was known which was to 
be received as authentic .“ No mention is made 
of the Hebrew or Greet; nor is the Vulgate pre- 
ferred to all the editions, but to the Latin only. 

If it be replied, that the Latin is declared au- 
thentic, and the Greek and Hebrew are not; and, 
on that account, the preference is given to the for- 
mer: the anſwer is ready, that the other two be- 
ing the acknowledged original texts of the divine 
word, are of themſelves authentic, and ſtood in 
no need of the council's approbation, which the 
Latin, becauſe it was a tranſlation, did. It was, 
moreover, expedient to give it this ſanction, as a 
diſtinctive from innumerable other Latin verſions; 
and whereas the Hebrew and Greek editions, being 


but one, had no occaſion for it. Theſe enjoy like- 


wiſe a further privilege, which the former muſt 


See 3d ſeſſ. of the Council. 


always 
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| always want, of being the fountain-head, where-N v u s. 
as this is the ſtream; pure, indeed, and no leſs III. 
| copious of theſe waters which flow to life eternal, 
| yet ſtill a ſtream. 

The acts, therefore, of the council inform us, 
that the Hebrew and Greek editions of the Scrip- 
tures were left in poſſeſſion of all the authority 
they enjoyed before the council: and this decla- 
ration is conformable to what Vega writes he heard 
from Cardinal Marcellus, who preſided at it, and 
was afterwards Pope *. It ſhews, at the ſame 
time, with how much reaſon the great Bellarmine 
found fault with thoſe, who contended that the 
Vulgate ſhould every where have the. preference, 
and be acknowledged authentic, ' even when it 
differed from the original, and when no article of 
belief or morals was concerned. This indeed 
may be zeal, but not according to knowleage, and is 
of that kind which never thinks truth late, unleſs 
ſhe is in the confines of error +, | 

Lib. 15. de Conc. Trid. c. 9. | 

+ The authenticity of the Vulgate, in the ſenſe here un- 
derſtood, is delivered as the ſentiment of the council of Trent, 
by Joa. Dricao, or Dridecens, lib. 2. de Eccleſ. Serip. & Dog. 

c. 1. p. 1. Lindanus, lib. 3. c. 1. de optimo genere inter- 
pretandi. Melchior Canus, lib. 2. de locis Theologicis, cap. 12. 
Sixtus Senenſis, lib. 8. Bibl. ſanct. pag. ult. Jud. Titelanus, 
Apolog. pro Conc. Trig. pag. 99. ultimæ editionis Lovanien= 
e, anni 1568. Melchior Zangerus, in Colla. Cath. cap. 2. 


Diegus Payra, Apol. pro Conc. Trid. lib. 4. Beſides tne 
already named. , 
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NUMBER IV. 


T has been objected to the effigy of Cardi+ 
1 N41. Pot, which is prefixed to the firſt part 
of this work, and repreſents him as advanced in 
years, that it is mib to Raphael, who died 
in the year 1520, when the Cardinal was only in 
the twentieth year of his age. But the objectors 
did not reflect, that beſides Raphael of Urbino, who 
died in the year they mention, there were ſeveral 
other great maſters of that name. To go no fur- 
ther than Raphael del Colle Borgheſe, who flouriſh- 
ed chiefly whilſt CAR DIN AL Polz was in 1taly, 
and the prime of whoſe life coincides with the de- 
cline of the Caxpixar's : he was one of the moſt 
celebrated artiſts under Cilio Romano, the favour- 
ite diſciple of Raphael of Urbiuo, and fo eſteemed 
by his maſter, that he made him one of his heirs, 
on condition he would finiſh the pieces he left im- 
perfect. Guilio died in 1546, and thoſe who have 
ſeen the paintings of the hall of Conſtantine and 
other public places in Reme, and in the ſtately pa- 
lace of Mantua, may remember the works of maſ- 
ter and ſcholar, They may likewiſe recollect the 
likeneſs of the effigy in queſtion to the buſts and 
pictures of the Cakbix Al, which are Kill pre- 
ſerved in the Papal and other collections. It has 
alſo a great reſemblance to the print prefixed to 
the firſt part of Quirini's collection of his letters: 
and, to come to proofs nearer home, to that in 
Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. engraved by White; that in 
Larrey's Hiſt. d' Ang. by P. a Gunſt, which, tho 


ſmall, is executed with great elegance: and, laſtly, 


to a very large and beautiful print in the collection 
of Anarecu Stone, Eſq; which repreſents the Car- 


DINAL in a fitting poſture, and bears the name of 


HAVING 
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AVING finiſhed the ſubject of CaRDINVAIN u u 5. 
PolE's Lite, I ſhould aſk the Reader's par- IV. 
don for troubling him with any thing ſo much 
below it as myſelf. But the various and liberal 
abuſe which has been bettowed on the Author and 
the performance makes it neceſſary that I ſhould 
reply to an article, which has been chiefly inſiſted 
on, and in which I am not ſo much concerned as 
a writer, as a member of the community and a 
ſubject. Had the objections been made to the 
work as falling ſhort of what ſhould recommend 
a hiſtory, I ſhould have been ſilent on that head, 
being ſenſible that no cauſe is more deſperate than 
that of a work which ſtands in need of being de- 
fended by the Author. Neither am I ſo arrant an 
Author as to deſire, if I have fallen into any miſ- 
takes, that others ſhould not be rightly informed, 
becauſe J have been in the wrong; and I have too 
real a reſpect for the public to trouble it with 
wrangles on facts, or dates, or authorities, of lit- 
tle or no conſequence, and which may pleaſe a 
caviller or amuſe a mere critic, but will hardly 
entertain a Reader, who is every thing but that. 
This I mean not only as to what concerns the 
truth of the facts that are alledged, but alſo as to 
the juſtneſs of the reaſoning on them, which has 
been equally attacked. The accuſation likewiſe 
of Plagiariſm, which has been brought againſt 
me, is ſubmitted to the deciſion of every equitable 
and intelligent Reader, when che has collated the 
paſſages; but not to the ſpleen of a determined 
adverſary, who ſets out with no other view than to 
find fault. However, if the language, the de- 
ſcriptions, the images, the drawing of the cha- 
rafters, and, what the French term Pordonnance du 
tableau, the deſign and colouring of the whole 


Y 4 piece, 


r 
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No  B, piece, be the Author's genuine product, I don't 


2 


ſee how he can be treated as a plagiary, I give a 
hiſtory of facts, which happened 200 years ago, 
and conſequently muſt have been related by many 
others, and ſometimes very differently. I have 
not only conſulted original documents, but alſo 
intermediate writers, whoſe authority appeared 
warrantable; and have not ſwelled the notes with 
endleſs and unneceſſary references to books and 
authors ſufficiently indicated throughout the whole 
work. 

1 ſhall therefore, as I ſaid, be filent as to any 
of theſe and the like heads, and leave the hiſtory 
to be tried by its own merit, as it muſt ſtand or 
tall by that alone. The charge I mean to anſwer 
1s that- which is brought againſt my religious te- 
nets, which are ſaid to be inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of my country, and that every Engliſhman, 
who profeſſes them, muſt be a ſecret enemy to the 
government under which he lives. The whole 
work is repreſented to proceed on principles, which 
cauſe the abettors of them to overlook all the du- 
ties they owe to ſociety, the allegiance and ſub- 
miſſion due to the legiſlature, and, like Aaron's 


ſerpent, to ſwallow up every other conſideration, 


On this ſuppoſition, one of my cenſurers, in the 


motto of his criticiſm, has ranked me 297th the 
impious and declared enemies of the public welfare; 


impiis hominibus et hoſtilus. A ſtrange aſſociation 


for a perſon, who is not conſcious of having en- 
tertained a thought or written a line, which could 
ſavour of diſreſpect or diſaffection either to the ex- 
cellent conſtitution of his country, or the royal 


family, under whoſe protection he has the happi- 
neſs to live; or the miniſtry. But this writer and 


the others, who have taken up the {ame cauſe, 


every 1 proceed as if the imputation was 


made 


4 
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made out, and they were appointed to inflict theN v U . 
puniſhment due to it. IV. 
I ſhould be wanting to what each man of pro- — 
bity owes to himſelf, was I to fit down uncon- 
cerned at ſuch a reproach ; and be ſtill more un- 
juſt to a cauſe, for which I have the higheſt reve- f 
rence, if, after having furniſhed a pretext to miſ- g 
repreſent it in the groſſeſt manner, I neglected to 
clear it from theſe aſperſions, and ſhew that, in 
order to be approved, it needs only to be ſeen in 
a fair light. I ſhall therefore ſet before thoſe, 
* have brought this charge againſt the work . 
and the Author, the principles they have ſo much a z 
miſtaken, and deſire "theſe may be tried by the 
good ſenſe and equity of my Readers, when they 
are informed what it is they are to decide on. 
They indeed might juſtly be offended, did I en- 0 
tertain the leaſt doubt of their receiving in good 
part what a writer has to ſay in his own defence 0 
to an accuſation of ſuch a nature, and being as 
impartial and diſpaſſionate as my accuſers have 
been otherwiſe. And though, as a private perſon, . 
I cannot preſume to anſwer either for the princi- : 
ples or diſpoſitions of others, yet I am willing to i 
think, that what I am about tb advance, will be ; 
diſowned by very few or none of thoſe, who pro- 
feſs'the ſame religion, and have ſtated the caſe to 
themſelves, and drawn the conſequences which 4 
neceſſarily reſult from it. | 
I ſhall begin by acknowledging, that ſubmiſ- | 4 
ſion to the government we live under is of ſuch | 
neceſſity, that without it no order can be kept up | 
in a ſtate, and conſequently nothing concerted or 5 
carried on either for its ſafety or advantage. On 
this principle, the ſupreme Being, who beſt knew 
of what importance to the welfare of mankind 
this obedience was, condemns to death whoever 
diſobeys the public authority. The man 2225 
. cc A 
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Nu un.“ ſhall do preſumptuouſly, and ſhall not hearken 

IV. „ unto the judge, even that man ſhall die; and 
cou ſhak put away the evil from //rae/; and 
Deut ævii. all the people ſhall hear and fear, and do no 
12. „% more preſumptuouſly.“ 

To prevent this evil, the ſame beneficent Being 
delegated his authority to all magiſtrates; and one 
who was very well informed of the Lawgiver's 
meaning, explains it in the following precept, and 
gives the reaſon for it: Let every one be ſub- 
6 ject unto higher powers; for there is no power 
but from God: the powers that are, God has 

Rom. xiii, ** ordained; whoſoever, therefore, reſiſts the 
I. „power, reſiſts the ordinance of God.“ Put 
them in mind to be ſubject to principalities and 

Tit. iii. 1.“ powers, to obey magiſtrates.“ Thus, we lee, 
rulers and magiſtrates are deputies of the ſupreme 

Ruler, and inveſted with authority by him; and, 

for that reaſop, are called by the ſame interpreter 

of the divine will, the miniſters or officers of 

Rom. xiii. ** God” and by the author of the book of i 
* dom, the adminiſtrators of his kingdoms, that 
Wifd. vi.“ is, of this world.” Nor does the Apoſtle think 
4+ it enough to have declared the order, but having 
expounded it on the principles we have feen, he 

goes on to the motives by which mankind ſhould 

be wrought on to comply with it, and concludes 

in this manner : ©* Wherefore, ye muſt needs be 

&« ſubje&, not only for the fear of wrath, but for 

Rom. xiii.“ conſcience ſake.” St. Peter inculcates the ſame 
z* command with equal energy: * Submit your- 
„ ſelves, ſays he, to every ordinance of man for 

* the Lord's fake; whether it be to a King, 

as the chief ruler; or unto governors, as to 

* them who are ſent by him — for ſuch is the 

3 Per, ii. will of God,” Theſe and many more paſſages 
by. to the ſame purpoſe prove what I laid down as the 
ground-work of all ſociety; and there is no re- 

vealed 
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) vealed truth which reſts on greater evidence of theN N. 
| word of God, than that obedience is due to every IV. 
| legal government on a principle of religion and "Y 
) morality. It is, moreover, to be particularly re- 
marked, that when Jeſus Chriſt ſays to the Fews, 
render to Cæſar the things that are Cæſar s, he 
enters into no diſcuſſion of the right or title on 
| which the authority of the Roman Emperors was 
eſtabliſhed : it was enough, that, having found 
them in poſſeſſion, and the acknowledged maſters 
of that country, in which he was pleaſed to be 
| born and live, he would have the order appointed 
| by God and the foundation of public tranquillity 
revered in their authority. _ 
He behaved in the ſame manner when he was 
accuſed before Pilate, who was appointed gover- 
nor of Judea, on the part of the fame people; and 
acknowledges, that this magiſtrate's juriſdic- 
tion had been conferred on him from above,” and John xix. 
conſequently that it was legal. He is filent as to'1- 
any queſtion that might be made on the Roman 
Emperor's right to the ſovereign authority; on 
the tribunitian power, and that of Emperor or 
 Captain-general, and other branches of the go- 
vernment being united in the ſame perſon; on the 
freedom of the Senate and Roman people, when 
all theſe titles were accumulated, on the right the 
Emperors had to perpetuate them in their fami- 
lies, and even make them over to their adopted 
children: or, laſtly, on the lawfulneſs of the title 
by which the Romans held Judea. The Son of 
God does not mention a word of all this. He 
would have the world ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, becauſe he would have its inhabitants 
live in order and peace, and has left to different 
nations, and their lawgivers, the liberty of giving 
that form of government to their ſeveral ”_ 
whic 
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article might be wanting 
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which they like beſt, This is what we are chief- 
ly concerned to know, - FED e 

But, that no information on ſo important an 

g, our great Inſtructor has 

taken care we ſhould be acquainted with the dif- 

terent degrees of the ſubmiſſion I have been ſpeak- 

ing of, that, when the powers we are to obey enact 


laws, or injoin inſtances of obedience contrary to 


each other, we might know how to behave; and 


this ſubordination of the different departments, of 
which government is made up, is no leſs eſſen- 
tial to the welfare of mankind than government 
itſelf : „Submit yourſelves to the King, as to the 
chief or ſupreme ruler; or to governors, as un- 
to them who are ſent by him.” And the au- 


| thor of the book of Ecclefaftes obſerves, that, in 


* the plan on which government is formed, there 
Are various gradations of authority; that one 


© perſon is placed over another; that the power- 


e tul receive orders from others ſtill more power- 
* ful than themſelves; and that the whole body 
<* of the people obey that power in which the ſo- 
<< rejgn authority reſides.” 

A ſuitable ſubmiſſion, therefore, is due to every 
one according to his rank; and we are not to-vbey 
any private magiſtrate to the prejudice of what 
we owe to a higher power. The ſupreme of all 
dominions is that of God; and, to ſpeak with 
propriety, he is the only ſovereign Ruler to whom 
all others are {ubordinate, on whom they depend, 
from whom they derive their authority. On the 
ſame principle, therefore, on which we obey a 
private magiſtrate, if he exacts nothing contrary 
to the orders of a higher power, we likewiſe com- 
ply with whatever the legiſlature requires of us, 
provided it enjoins nothing contrary to the divine 
law: and, by a neceſſary induction, as we are not 
to pay any regard to whatever a particular magi- 

ſtrate 


\ » 
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ſtrate requires of us, in oppoſition to the duty we N u u. 
owe to the legiſlature; much leſs are we to com- 
ply with any legiſlature in contradiction to the law 
of God. In this caſe, and in this only, the an- 


ſwer of the Apoſtles. to the Jewiſh magiſtrates 


has place, we ought to obey God before 
« men,” Ads v. 29. 
But, this exception allowed, we are always to 
reſpect, always to ſubmit to the government. The 
ſtate muſt be in danger, and the public tranquil- 
lity could have no conſiſtence, was it lawful for 
particular members of the community to diſpute 
its authority, or riſe up againſt its orders. The 
high office which it executes ſnould place it out of 
the reach of inſult, and make it appear no leſs 
venerab'e than eſſential to the well-being of each 
individual. The facred writings are full of pre- 
cepts and examples, which ſet forth this duty; and 
J look on it as a happinels to have no unchriſtian 
baſhfulneſs, either in acknowledging. theig influ- 
ence, or ſelfiſh view in endeavouring to extend it. 
They inform us, for our inſtruction, no doubt, 
that David not only refuſed to take away Saul's 
life, but trembled for having cut off the border 
of his garment, though with a deſign which ſeems 
to juſtity the action from any appearance of diſre- 
ſpect. The ſame book, from which this paſſage 
is taken, furniſhes us with the following leſſon on 
the reſpect due to government, in the behaviour 
of Samuel towards one who was at the head 
of it 
The Prophet, though he had declared to Sau! 
that God had caſt him off, ſtill gives him every 
outward mark of honour and reſpe&. * I have 
done evil, ſays the King, now, therefore, I pray 
„ thee, ſupplicate for my ſin, and go back 
„ with me, that I may worſhip the Lord. But 
Samuel refuſed to do it, and faid, becauſe = 
| 1 
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had ſet at nought the orders of God, that God 
alſo had ſet him aſide, and he ſhould no longer 
be King of Hrael; and turning away, the King 
laid hold of his mantle, and rent it: on which 
the Prophet ſaid, even ſo has the Lord rent 
the kingdom of Hrael, on this day, from thee, 
and given it to thy neighbour, a better man 
than thyſelf. Moreover, the mighty one of 
Iſrael will not unſay what he has pronoun- 
ced; nor, like weak man, repent of his de- 
ſigns. I have ſinned, replied Saul, but honour 
me in the preſence of the elders of my people, 


and in the ſight of Iſrael, and return with 


me to adore the Lord thy God; upon which 
Samuel went back with Saul, and adored the 


Lord,” 
The reprobation of a Prince could not be de 


nounced in plainer terms; yet the Prophet lets 
himſelf at length be prevailed on, and conſents to 
honour Saul before the nobles and the common - 
alty; and teaches us, by this behaviour, that 
the public good requires that thoſe in whom the 
legiſlature is inveſted ſhould never be expoſed to 
contempr. 


Nor can it be objected, that theſe facts concern 


a particular people, whoſe policy had little rela- 
tion with the government under which we live 
becauſe it is clear, from the general expreſſions in 
which the obſervations are made, and the precepts 
given, and from the whole air of the narration, 
that every mode of government is intereſted in the 
obſervance of them, and that they were deſigned 
by the divine Spirit, under whole guidance they 
were penned, to be tranſmitted down to us, and 
to take place wherever there were men. 


The behaviour of the beſt and greateſt men 


among the people of God, under the following 


Kings, 
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Kings, inforces the ſame duty with equal clearneſs N u u 2. 


and energy. The ſucceſſion was frequently chang- 
ed, and fell to the lot of Princes who ſeem to 
have had little claim to obedience, but that which 
is founded in public utility. The moſt illuſtrious 
of the Prophets lived under very unpopular and 
wicked Kings; and Elijab, and his diſciple Eliſba, 
in the reign of Abab and Fezabel; Iſaiah, in that 
of Abaz; Jeremiah, in that of Jehotakim and Ze- 
dekiah ; and yet they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
a deference to the government they found eſta- 
bliſned; and were ſo far from encouraging in the 
people a ſpirit of diſcontent, that their whole beha- 
viour was a leſſon of ſubmiſſion and reſpect. Je- 
remiab, when Feruſalem was a heap of ruins, and 
the throne of Judah entirely overthrown, ſtill 
ſpeaks of King Zedebiab with the greateſt reve- 
rence. The thinking and deſerving part of the 
nation gave every. mark of attachment to a go- 
vernment, even after it was ſubverted; and the 
priſon and chains of the Prince did not leffen, in 
the eſtimate of a Prophet, the majeſty of the le- 
giſlature, nor hinder him from reverencing the 
laws of his country in the perſon who, by his cha- 
rafter, ſhould have been the guardian of them. 
On the ſame principle the great founder of the 
Perſian monarchy, though an idolater, is ſtiled 
„ the Anointed of the Lord; and Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who carried pride and impiety ſo far as to 
claim divine honours, is, nevertheleſs, addreſſed 
by a Prophet in this pompous ſpeech, ** You are 
„ the King of kings, and the God of heaven has 
e conferred on you royalty, power, and empire 
and glory :” and the people of God are com- 
manded to pray for the preſervation of this prince 
and his ſon Belſbazzar, and other Heathens under 
whom they lived; for which order the inſpired 
writer aſſigns a reaſon, the weight of gs” 

elt 
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Nu u 2. felt by every one, becauſe their own tranquil- 
„ lity depended on the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
Baruch, government under which they lived.” Ahab 
i. 11. and Jezabel had cauſed the prophets to be put to 
| death; and though Elijah expoſtulates with al- 
| mighty God on that ſubject, he did nothing that 
| could favour ſedition; and the Prophets them- 
| ſelves had wrought prodigies in favour of the 
| ; King, and forthe defence of the kingdom. Eliſba 
| behaved in the ſame manner in the reign of Foram, 
| Abab's ſon, and no leſs wicked than his father. 
Nothing could be more outrageous than the im- 
piety of Manaſſes, who is ſaid, by way of excel- 
lence, .if I may ſpeak in this manner, to have 
ſinned, and to have made {/ae! fin againſt God, 
whoſe, worſhip he would have aboliſhed; and 
Ei yer J/aiab, and the other Prophets, who re- 
| | proach him with his crimes, never ler fall a ſingle 
| word which could indiſpoſe the people to his go- 
1! vernment. | | 
. The ſame principle and practice has been per- 
itt petuated under the Chriftian diſpenſation, and 
thoſe whom we glory to have been our anceſtors, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by it. It was under the 
reign of Tiberius. not only an infidel, but one of 
the worſt of men; that the Son of God ſaid to 
the Jets, render to Cæſar the things that belong 
e to Cæſar;“ to pay tribute to Cæſar, which was 
a public acknowledgment of his authority and 
their all:giance. St. Paul appeals to the Empe- 
ror, and acknowledges his juriſdiction; he orders 
f public prayers to be offered up for all Kings and 
it | ; Princes and this ordinance was made in the reign 
| of Nero, the moſt deteſted monſter that ever diſ- 
graced human nature; and the Apoſtle makes the 
public tranquillity the reaſon of theſe ſupplica- 
tions. We have ſeen the terms with which both 


he and St, Peter injoin ſubmiſſion to the Princes 
of 


RN 937 
of their reſpective ſtates z and we all know whatN vw x. 
perſons: thoſe were, in whom the holy Apoſtles _ 
would have their followers reſpect the order of 
God. 37 | 72 

In conſequence of theſe ſentiments, the Chrifs 
tians, though perſecuted during 300 years, never 
once entertained a thought of caufing any diſ- 
turbance in the empire; and their diſpoſitions, 
on this head, are fer forth in Tertullian, and thro? 


che whole courſe of the church- hiſtory. They pray - 


ed for the Emperors in the midſt of thoſe tor- 
ments, to which they had unjuſtly condemned 
them. You act a very becoming part, cries 
out Tertullian, equitable judges! in tearing 
& from the Chriſtians a ſoul, which pours itſelf 
out in prayers for the government,” The ſon 7 
of the great Cunſtantine, thougli a protector of che Po. 
Arians, experienced an inviolable fidelity in the 
members of the Catholic Church, and the Apoſ- 
tate, his ſucceſſor, who endeavoured to re- eſta 
bliſh idolatry, found the Chriſtians equally faithj- 
ful and zealous in his ſervice. The ſucceeding 
Princes, who left the communion of the church, 
Valens, Juſtinian, Zenon, Bafilicus, Anaſtaſius, He- 
raclius, Conſtans, who baniſhed the Catholic Bi- 
ſhops, and even the Popes, and committed every 
kind of cruelty on thoſe who refuſed to ſubferibe 
to their errors, never ſaw. their authority difpured 
by the Catholics : and during 700 years, as\the 
great Bofſuet has obſerved, we do not read of a 
ſingle inſtance of the government being diſturbed 
on the pretence of religion; In the eighth ceritu- 
ry.the whole empire continued faithful to Leo, a 
native of Tſawria, the protector of the Jconoclaſts, 


and a declared enemy of the Catholic Church: 


and under his ſon Copronimous, who inherited his 
errors and cruelty, as well as his crown, the eaf- 
tern. Chriſtians only oppoſed. patience to perſecu- 
Nob. Il. - "ol | tion, 
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Nu u x. tion. But, at the fall of the empire, when thoſe 


who governed it could ſcarcely defend the eaſt, 


to which they had: confined themſelves ; Rome, 
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given up a prey for almoſt 200 years, to the 
people of Lombardy, was conſtrained to implore 
the ſuccour of the Franks, and to withdraw her- 
ſelf from maſters who took no further concern 
about her. "ue Ur 9566871? 
The ſtate of oppreſſion, of which I have given 
inſtances in the preceding article, and ſeveral 
others which might be produced, though, as has 
been faid, they do not authorize the ſufferers to 
overt acts of hoſtility ; yet they ſhew, that thoſe 
who are ill at eafe, have always thought it lawful 
to endeavour at more deſirable circumftances. 


That mankind, therefore, might be provided 


' - with every neceſſary inſtruction, on an affair of 
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ſuch moment, the inſpired writings. have inform- 
ed us, what means of redreſs are to be made uſe of 
by thoſe who think themſelves injured. or oppreſſ- 
ed by the government they live under ; and thoſe 
who muſt be ſuppoſed to have beſt underſtood the 
ſpirit and meaning of theſe inſtructions, have giv- 
en us, in their own behaviour, the cleareſt com- 
ment on them, When God was about to free his 
people from the bondage of Egypt, and the ty- 
ranny of Pkaraoh, he did not allow them to pro- 
ceed in a hoſtile manner, though againſt a King, 
who had treated-them with the utmoſt inhuma- 
nity. They petitioned, in reſpectful terms, to 
go and ſacrifice to God in the deſert, three days 
journey from the capital; and if it is to be pre- 
ſumed that Princes will not refuſe the equitable 
requeſts of particular perſons, much Jefs will they 
deny paying a regard to the remonſtrance of a 
conſiderable body of their people. Pharach, har- 
dened as he was, received, from Moſes and Aaron, 
the complaints of the Jraelites, and admitted wh 
91 wn” | 18 
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his preſence the repreſentatives of the people, who N u u #; 
complained of their grievances, and ſaid, © why IV. 
„ dealeſt thou thus with thy ſervants?” Theg TT 


behaviour of the ſame people, when their ruin 
was reſolved, at the inſtigation of Aman, was con- 
ducted: with the like moderation. The Queen, 
who was of that nation, preſents the petition in 


behalf of her countrymen, and the people offer up 


their prayers that it may be attended with ſuc- 
ceſs. I might produce ſeveral ſimilar inſtances of 
the moſt eminent perſons, whilſt Rome was yet 
Pagan; and, afterwards, under Emperors, who 
attempted to eſtabliſh Arianiſin, and other erro- 
neous doctrines, with a zeal not leſs furious and 
cruel than that idolatry which would have aboliſh- 
ed Chriſtianity, * 

It can never, therefore, be deemed a breach 
of that reſpe& which is due to the government 
from the whole community, if any part of it re- 
monſtrates on hardſhips they lie under, and peti- 
tion for a redreſs. They who approach the throne 
on this errand, cannot fail of being graciouſly 
heard by a juſt and humane Prince, and by a 
mild and equitable legiſlature, when the grant of; 
the favour is not made the condition of their ſub- 
miſſion who ſue for it. This plea has ſtill great- 
er weight, when the hardſhips were impoſed in 
times and circumſtances, in which the preſent ſuf- 
ferers are no more concerned, than the Prince and 
legiſlature we have the happineſs to live under, 
were in inflicting them. 


If the critics of the hiſtory of the Life of CaR- 


DINAL PoLE are pleaſed to repreſent ſuch prin- 
ciples and diſpoſitions, and a conduct guided by 
them, as inconſiſtent with the public welfare and 
tranquillity, ſuch cavils can only injure their abet- 
tors, and thoſe who have not temper to overlook 
them. Cenſure and obloquy, deſerved or unde- 

ſerved, 
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N A B-ſerved, will have their day; with this difference; 


ED, 


that time, which wears away the impreſſions of 
prejudice, confirms the judgment of reaſon, But 


this declaration ſeemed Jeafonable, and what the 


author owed to ; himſelf, to his religion, and to 
the public; in caſe the public thinks fit to intereſt 
itſelf in this diſeuſſion. This he knows, that he 
loves and reverences his country, that he means 


well, and wiſhes every good and happineſs to it, 


and that nothiiig ſhallever be able either to change. 
or weaken this diſpoſition. _ , - 

The courſe of the work, indeed, neceſſarily led 
him to ſeveral facts, which are very blameable 
but this is no more an argument of a writer's want 
of love and regard for his country, than taking 
notice of the barren and unpleaſant ſpots would 
prove 4 ſurveyor's ill: will to it; becauſe his plan 
had taken in -blemiſhes, which accuracy did not 
allow him to overlook or eonceal.. Nor is he the 
firſt, or the only perſon that has mentioned theſe 
facts, and made ſuch obſervations on them, as, 
without much ſeeking, come volunteers to the 
Readet's mind, and are of that 110 of which tet 


Poet ſays, 
Que ſpectator tradit bi. 


And he has taken particular care, that the actions 
which chiefly fully the times and perſons which 
are concerned in them, ſhould have vouchers, who! 
will never be ſuſpected of havir 8 ee 
en defects. 


F. END. 
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